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PREFACE, 



The conception of some such work as the present has 
probably occurred to many persons. The subject is 
seen at the first glance to be an abundantly rich one, 
and it is also nearly unbroken ground. Unbroken, at 
least, by the plough, or for any productive purpose. It 
has been subjected, to be sure, to a species of spade 
husbandry ; left exclusively to the geneietlogists, it has 
Iain like a large and fertile tract of country made over 
to the grave-diggers. That there are serious difficulties 
in the way of reclaiming it to the uses of popular lite- 
rature may, however, be inferred from the attempt 
never having been made. 

In these circumstances the present undertaking 
claims, as it will need, all the indulgent consideration 
due to the labours of a first adventurer. The subject is 
as pathless as the ocean ; and, for any such purpose as 
that in hand, chart or survey of it there is none. The 
most comprehensive of the common books of reference 
embrace only the driest and deadest of the facts belong- 
ing to it. The really curious and indicative facts, those 
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in which the life and spirit of the subject reside^ must 
nearly all be sought for elsewhere. 

At the same time^ it is with facts alone that the 
present work professes to deal. It aspires in nowise to 
the airy splendours of fiction. The romance of the 
peerage which it undertakes to detail is only the 
romantic portion of the history of the peerage. 

It is rather strange that Family History should have 
been so much neglected as it has been by literature. 
While it stands between History commonly so called^ or 
national history^ and the history of individuals^ or 
Biography^ it is as distinct from both as these are from 
one another ; and^ with something of the peculiar cha- 
racter of each^ it has no want of attractions of its own. 
It supplies many illustrations both of the political, the 
biographical^ and the literary history of past ages. But, 
in particular, it would seem to be mostly in Family 
History that we are to find the History of Society, 
which indeed means, in the main, the history of 
domestic life. 

This work, therefore, offers itself as, in the first place, 
a contribution, however slight and imperfect, to the 
History of Society in England. And, being that, it 
must be, farther, a contribution to the History and 
Philosophy of Human Nature. The great antithetic 
poet has pronounced that ^'the proper study of man- 
kind is Man.^^ It is fortunate that it should be so, 
for this is also, under one form or another, the most 
popular of all studies. In the present age the favourite 
medium or vehicle from which its lessons are imbibed is 
Fiction. What is the modern novel but the Philosophy 
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of Human Nature and Human Life teachings more or 
less wisely^ by example? And is not a novel also^ 
usually^ a family history? Real history, of whatever 
kind, with its indispensable alloy of the prosaic, and its 
incompleteness and comparative shapelessness, will 
always show to a disadvantage, in many respects, beside 
its briUiant rival; yet its more unpretending qualities, 
too, have their value and their claim to attention in 
relation to this matter. For one thing, the real must 
ever be, to a certain extent, both the standard and 
source of the ideal. The more that the former, there- 
fore, is studied and known, the better for the latter. 
And, after all, with whatever deficiencies it may be 
chargeable, there is that in the Truth which is never to 
be found in Fiction. TSiere is something in it which 
holds even the imagination with a more forceful grasp. 
The family history of the Peerage has the recom- 
mendation for the present purpose of having been much 
more largely recorded than any other family history ; 
such a limitation, besides, gives distinctness and man- 
ageableness to what would otherwise be a boundless 
subject. Nor is there any danger that our survey by 
being thus circumscribed will be confined to a single 
class of the community, and that the smallest ; there is 
no one of our ennobled families the history of which 
can be long pursued without conducting us over the 
whole field of English society. All of them have 
been mixed up in every possible way with every 
rank of the people. In some instances, the oldest 
and highest of them have gradually sunk, or been 
suddenly thrown down, to the humblest social position ; 
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in other cases^ the stream of descent has flowed for 
ages in the obscurest channel^ and the heir to a coronet 
has been found in the descendant of generations of 
peasants or mechanics. Every ancient genealogical 
tree among us has projected itself over the land^ by 
branch or ofiTshoot^ in all directions. Thousands of 
persons now hidden in the common crowd of the 
population are the not remote connexions of the most 
distinguished houses^ or the remnants of lineages that 
once were among the most honoured in the realm. 
The romance of the peerage, in this way, often descends 
to both the middle and the working classes. 

But the social and constitutional position of the 
peerage would of itself be enough to make the history 
of the persons and families that have composed it at 
various periods of general interest and eminently de- 
serving of attention. It is true that the present design 
is something much less ambitious than a History of 
the Peerage; it must be considered to be confined 
chiefly to the lighter and more ornamental parts of that 
subject. But, although mere genealogical details will 
necessarily be kept in a subordinate place, the histories 
of many noble houses wiU fall to be sketched in the 
course of the work ; and the order of time will also be 
so far adhered to in the sequence of the several narra- 
tives, or they will at least in general so rise one out of 
another, as to preserve the progressive character of a 
continuous history. It is hoped that thus, with the 
assistance of tabular statements and indexes, the work 
when completed, probably in four or five more volumes, 
will present a body of information respecting the state 
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of the peerage in every age sufiSdently oomprehensiye 
for the general reader. 

That the volume now in the hands of the reader has 
its share of mistakes may be taken for certain. The 
subject is singularly adapted to exemplify that capacity 
of erring which may almost be predicated as not merely 
a property but a definition of humanity. I have not^ 
however^ been indifferent to correctness even in the 
smallest matters. 

It will not be expected that every statement in 
a work of this nature should have received what 
may be called an original investigation. In general^ 
the writer must be indebted for his materials to 
researches of a much more laborious and extended 
kind than he can himself imdertake. The several cases 
cannot be got up as Peerage Cases are got up for the 
House of Lords by the labours upon each^ perhaps for 
years^ of a staff of lawyers and agents. The writer 
cannot^ for example^ go hunting out missing dates and 
other minutiae among parish registers and tombstones. 
Neither can he, in most instances, pursue the story very 
far among unpublished documents of any kind, or even 
run after all its 'scattered particulars over the world of 
miscellaneous literature. In this first volume, although, 
as will be seen, information has been sought for in a 
good many quarters, and upon portions of the principal 
narrative more particulars, perhaps, have been accumu- 
lated than some readers will think necessary, much, no 
doubt, has been overlooked, and plenty of gleaning 
left for any one who may think it worth his while to 
follow me over the same field. 



1 
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The volume^ nevertheless^ contains rectifications and 
enlargements of the received accounts of several of the 
persons of historical celebrity who figure in it, and also 
a number of things which now appear in print for the 
first time. As coming under the former head, I may 
refer to the elucidation of the principal poetical work 
and the most remarkable passage in the life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, — ^to the additional facts cdlected respect- 
ing Charles Blount Lord Montjoy, — and to the hitherto 
unnoticed traces of Sir Christopher Blount found in the 
Burghley Papers. The matter wholly new comprises 
many Letters of the old Countess of Leicester, her 
daughter the famous Lady Bich, and Lord Rich; — 
Montjoy's own account of his connexion with Lady 
Rich ; — extracts from unpublished Letters of Chamber* , 

lain and other news- writers ; — ^the first correct statement ( 

that has been given, as far as I am aware, of the cele- 
brated Foljambe^s case, constantly cited, though, as it 
turns out, without any grounds, as having settled an 
important point in the English Law of Marriage and i 

Divorce; — and the highly curious Letters relating to 
the death of Amy Bobsart, the heroine of Scott's 
Kenilwarth. 
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Page 9, Vine UJor^ fourteenth," rtad <* fifteenth." 

Page 25, add to note • : — At the end of a copy of this narrative of 
Essex's sickness and death in Harl. MS. 293, is a poem entitled Tfie 
Song ofhia ff(mow^s,nmg the night hrfore he died. In Sloane MS. 
1896 (not 1898, as stated by Ritson hi JBiMiog, Poet. 188) the same 
poem is given as A godly and virtuom Song made by the Earl in 
1567. The verses are printed ui the Fhrst Edition of the Paradiae 
of Dainty Devices^ 1576 (the same year in which Essex died), with 
the titie of ^ The Comphtint of a Sinner, [made] and sung by the 
Earl of Essex upon his deathbed in Irekmd," but with the signature 
oiF.K, In the Second Edition, 1577, tiie signature is F, KvndU- 
manhe (the same person mentioned in the BibUog. Poet^ 264, as 
PrancU Kynwdmereh, of 6ray*s Inn, << who united with Gascoigne 
in translating the Joccuta of Euripides, 1566.") In the Third 
Edition, 1596, there is no signature. Mr. Park has printed the 
verses, which are 12 quatnuns of the common eight and six syllable 
metre, with tiie variations of aQ the copies, in his edition of Walpole^s 
SoyaZ cmd NobU Authors, II. 18. 

Page 44, Une 1 of Note, for ** BlomfieldV' read ** Blomefield's.'* 

Page 120, line 3 from foot ; for ^ These hist words refer, &c.," mbstitute 

^ He loses no opportunity, we see, of expressing or profesnng his 

conjugal fiutii and devotion.*' 

Page 121, line 5 from foot ; for ** worse acts," read « worse arts." 

Page 305, Note on sentence, <<This and other facts, &c.;'' — Many 
years before this we find James Wadsworth, the convert from po- 
pery, dedicating the Second Part of his English Sjpamish Pilgrim, 
4to, Lon. 1630, in the following terms : — <<To the truly Noble and 
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highly Honourable Henry Earl of Holland, Lord Kensington, &c. . 
. . . , the Right Honourable Robert Earl of Warwick, the truly 
Noble the Lord Mountjoy Earl of Newport, three most happy 
brethren," &c. 

Page 331, Note to sentence, '< Death .did not find Lettice Knollys, 
&c. f — The document of latest date proceeding from the Countess 
of Leicester that I have met with is the following receipt, for 
a copy of which I am indebted to Lord De Lisle : — ^^ Primo die 
Aprilis^ cmno regm Jacobi Imo. — Received by me, Lady Lettice 
Countess of Leicester, of the Right Honourable the Lord Sidney, 
by the hands of Arnold Oldesworth, Esq., the sum of a hundred 
and fifteen pounds of lawful English money ; due to me, at the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, for 
my last year's rent issuing out of the manors of Wooton and Edge, 
in the County of Chester. Witness hereunto my hand and seal, j 

the day and year above written. L. Leicester." The date of this j 

would be the 1st of April, 1603. i 

PAge 363, Note to sentence <' The notion of any sitting in that assembly," I 

&c.: — What Sir Harris Nicolas has written on another occasion 
may be quoted here : — ^ A single writ, even if to a regular parlia- 
ment, would not, it is believed, constitute a Barony in fee descendible j 
to the heirs of the person so summoned." — Spnojpsis of Peeragcy 391, \ 
{Barony of Lovaine.) 



I have to regret having overlooked two valuable articles in the Gfentk- 
mcm^s Magazine; the one on Lady Robert Dudley in the number for 
December 1845, the other on Lettice CovmU88 of Leicester in that for 
MwrcK 1846. Both articles contain some facts not mentioned in the 
present volume, but none, I think, which afiect the story as I have 
related it — G. L. C. 
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LETTICE KNOLL YS; HER MARRIAGES AND HER 
DESCENDANTS. 

In such an undertaking as this it is not possible to 
follow altogether the usually reasonable and convenient 
rule of beginniug at the beginning ; whether it is to 
be taken as resting on the authority of the Giant 
Moulineau^ — commencer par le commencement, or on 
that of Aristotle, in the De Poetica, — ap^dfxtvoi Karh 
<fni(riv, T:pSiTov airo t&v irpdruiy. The subject has no 
proper beginning. Our narratives will run as often 
parallel to one another as in succession. Yet the one 
to which the reader's attention is now to be solicited 
takes so wide a sweep, that it will serve better than 
almost any other would do to open the subject, and to 
lay a general foundation for the work. 

Under the present title it is proposed to trace a chain 
of family history extending, from first to last, over not 
much short of a century, that most picturesque of our 
Engtish centuries which lies between the Reformation 
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and the Great Rebellion. The story has many curious 
links^ and involves some of the most noted figures of 
the age of Elizabeth and James^ as well as many others 
that are now generally forgotten, but whose memory 
has perished rather for want of an historian than of 
a history. With some shorter sketches which will 
naturally grow out of and follow it, it will carry us 
a long way through so much of our subject as lies 
in the sixteenth century, beyond which it is matter 
of curious antiquarianism rather than of what has any 
living interest for the general reader. But that century, 
or at least the latter half of it, was the morning of the 
day in which we still live. No night divides that time 
from our own. Our present more advanced civiliza- 
tion is the same that then existed. There has been 
a progress, but no interruption of the continuity. The 
«un has mounted higher in the heavens, that is all. 
Nearly all the more conspicuous not only of the things 
but of the persons of the present day are derivations 
in a direct and unbroken line from those of that age. 
It WES the birth period of our actual social condition ; 
if not that in which its seeds were sown, or in which 
they took root, yet that in which their growth first 
showed itself above the ground. We feel our predeces- 
sors of the Elizabethan age to have been our progeni- 
tors. We hardly look upon our earlier progenitors as 
more than our predecessors. 

Whatever enables us better to understand public men 
must set public events too in a clearer light. At any 
rate the memorabilia of our infinitely 'diversified huma- 
nity, that are about to be gleaned from the ne^ected 
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records of private life, may do sometliiiig to animate the 
spacious aolitudes in the delineations of History^ di»- 
tinctiyely so caJled ; delineations^ which for the most part 
^ime us much such a vision or impression of the past as we 
might get from sauntering through the crowd of tomfas 
in Westminster Abbey^ and whidi, with their light all 
broken up into points, often more resemble sketches of 
the heavens in a starry night than representations of any- 
thing that can readily be believed to have ever gone on 
upon the earth. It may be, perhaps, the proper function 
or prerogative of History so to elevate, and as it were 
stellify, those upon whom it bestows its illustratiML 
All due honour to that high ideal style of art I Far be 
it from any of us to .quarrel with such a oonsecratioii 
of the mem^vahle dead. But yet the celebrities, male 
and female, of other days were in reality sometiiittg 
more than either so many statues or so many stars 
And one naturally longs, after having had enough ni 
the distant and more scenic exhibition, to get alittk 
more insdght into the actual truth of the matter. We 
would re-oonvert the stars and statues into mesi and 
wc»nen. We wouM have that radiant population^ which 
History keeps confined, u|ion the separate wad silent 
system, so far away overhead, brought down and allowed 
to nungle again lor awhile wiUi one another, and with 
the rest of the world, upon the level gimiad. Contem- 
plated as they move apart in that concave firmament, 
shining and wheeling away in everlasting loneliness, 
it is diflScult to have perfect faith in them as having 
ever been brothers or sisters of the species. We 
would know if in very truth they were once flesh 

B 2 
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and blood like ourselves^ those visionary-looking shapes^ 
80 bright yet so cold. We would see the luminary 
in deshabille. We would have the statue to unbend 
itself. We feel inclined to address the too dazzling 
transformation with a request that he would lay aside 
his historic rays for a little — 

Hgnora da, genitor, per qua tua vera propago 
Credar^ et hunc animis errorem detrahe nostris. 

The long succession of strange occurrences now to be 
detailed is here presented in a complete and connected 
form for the first time; many of the facts are to be 
found in print only in a, native state, imbedded in 
certain masses of old papers ; some have never appeared 
in print before. From so much of the ground to be 
gone over being hitherto unbroken, a more copious 
introduction of documentary matter will be necessary 
than where the general course of the narrative pro- 
ceeds along a comparatively beaten road; the story, 
too, aboxmds in dark and mysterious passages, which 
can only be elucidated, or fairly propoxmded, by a 
careful arrangement of the evidence and the comparison 
of one portion of it with another. But it is a story that 
will be found to conduct us as far into the most secret 
recesses of the social system of the time as perhaps any 
other that has ever been told. 
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§1. 

To the generality of my readers the very name of 
Lettice KnoUys will probably be new. Yet she was 
one of Queen Elizabeth^s nearest relations^ — ^as near 
as Mary Stuart, one degree nearer than Mary's son^ 
who inherited Elizabeth's crown. She was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Francis KnoUys^ by his wife^ originally 
Catharine Carey^ whose mother was the elder sister 
of Anne Boleyn. Lettice was therefore first cousin 
once removed to her Majesty. Elizabeth, when she 
ascended the throne, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
in 1558, had neither father nor mother, brother nor 
sister, uncle nor aunt, alive ; more than one of these 
nearest branches the axe had lopt off; the only indi- 
viduals in existence more nearly related to her than 
Xiettice Knollys, were Lettice's mother and that lady's 
brother, Henry Carey, soon after created Lord Huns- 
don, who were her full cousins by the mother's side ; 
and the Countess of Lennox and Duchess of Suffolk, 
the daughters of her father's sisters, Margaret and 
Mary. But these two latter ladies both speedily fell into 
disgrace, or under suspicion ; their blood was too royal, 
or too red, as the phrase ran ; so that her cousins of 
the Boleyn stock, the Careys and the Knollyses, had 
all the sunshine of the royal relationship to them- 
selves. 

Sir Francis Knollys, besides being married to her 
first-cousin, had another claim upon her Majesty's 
consideration. He was one of the staunchest Pro- 
testants she had about her. « Not that Protestantism 
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was by any means one of Elizabeth's strongest passions. 
But in the circumstances it was necessary that she 
should be as much a Protestant as she oould^ and also 
ihat she should seek or accept the service and support 
of better Protestants than herself. She had, bs it were, 
married Protestantism, and taken its name. Most of 
the Court Protestantism of that day, however, was of a 
somewhat damaged character. Even Cecil had conformed 
in the preceding reign ; and most of the other courtiers 
aod ministers of the new Queen, however zealous 
pnrfessors they had become since her accession, or had 
previously been in the days of her brother, had, in like 
nmnner, deemed it better in those of her sister to go 
to mass than either to the stake or into exile. But 
KnoUys, who had been in office under Edward, had 
resigned everything, and, shaking the dust of his native 
land from off his shoes, had betaken him to where the 
gospel light shone full and free in its native land of Grer- 
maity, whence he had returned, when the darkness passed 
away at home, a fiercer Protestant than ever. Indeed, 
like most of the refugees whom this change brought 
back to England, he was now probably ready for a 
second Beformation, if such a thing should come in his 
way. Elizabeth held what had been already done to 
be quite enough ; but there was no danger in the more 
extreme principles of her cousin KnoUys, who was very 
well contented to accommodate himself to the estab- 
lished order of things for the present. She never 
employed him in any high capacity; but he was mruch 
in her confidence so long as he lived; and, besMes 
giving him the Household appointment, first of Vice- 
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Chamberlain^ afterwards of Treasurer^ she gratified the 
vanity^ or rewarded the fidelity^ of the worthy Puritau 
by making him a Knight of the Grarter. 

No account of her that has fallen in my way has 
mentioned when his eldest daughter was bom; but a 
notice of her age in a letter written in her lifetime, to 
be afterwards cited> shows it to have been in- 1539 or 
1540. Questionless the little Lettice would be duly 
nurtured upon the sour milk of the paternal faith; 
and, notwithstanding sundry startling or puzzling indi* 
cations, a soul of Puritanism may have Uved in her to 
the end of her days. The light is not always gone out 
when it is not to be seen. But, whatever may have 
been her condition as to one kind of grace, we cannot 
reasonably doubt that she was amply endowed with 
another kind, — ^that she was ^^in outward show elabo- 
rate,^' even if she might be " of inward less exact/' 
Her history would seem sufficiently to prove that 
'^the £Eital gift of beauty'' had not been withheld 
from her. 

Her father lived through the greater part of her 
adventures ; his death did not take place till* the year 
1596. Nor did she lose her mother till after she had 
fairly entered upon her career. " The Bight Honourable 
Lady Catherine KnoUys, Chief Lady of the Queen's 
Majesty's Bedchamber, and Wife to Sir Francis 
Knollys, Knight, Treasurer of Her Highness' House- 
hold," lies buried under the floor of St. Edmund's 
Cliapel in Westminster Abbey, wh^e an inscription on 
her monument, partly in English prose, partly in quaint 
Latin verse, informs us that she died at Hampton Court 
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OIL the 15th of January 156S (that is^ 1569 according 
to our present reckoning)^ after having borne her 
husband eight sons and eight daughters : — 

nia tibi tiberos sex et bis quinque marito 
Protulit ; aequalis femina masque fiiit 

By this time her daughter Lettice must have been 
for some years the wife of Walter Devereux, Viscount 
Hereford, afterwards the first Earl of Essex of that 
name. 

This first Earl of Essex is outshone in history, and 
in the popular imagination, by his flashy son the royal 
favourite ; but the father, although he did not play so 
conspicuous a part in public afiairs, nor die a public 
death, was the higher and more perfect character of the 
two, and had also the harder fate, and altogether the 
sadder story. 

The progenitor of the English branch of the house 
of Devereux, which, taking its name from the town 
of Evreux, was of note, we are told, in Normandy 
before the Conquest, is said to have been one of 
William^ s" captains at the battle of Hastings ; but the 
EarFs direct ancestors remained commoners down to 
his great-great-grandfather, who married the daughter 
of the sixth Lord Ferrers of Chartley, and was sum- 
moned to parliament as possessor, in right of his wife> 
of that ancient barony in 1461. He was slain, fighting 
on the wrong side, at Bosworth. His eldest son, how- 
ever, having made his peace with the new king, suc- 
ceeded as eighth Baron Ferrers. He, by his marriage 
with the sister and heir of the last Bourchier, Earl of 
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Essex^ acquired for his descendants the lands and lineal 
representation of that illustrious house, which had 
inherited the blood and honours of the old BohunSj Fitz- 
pierces, and Mandevilles, and had four times matched 
with the royal Plantagenets within the two preceding 
centuries. Their son, Walter Devereux, previously 
styled Baron Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchier, and Lou- 
vaine, was in 1550 created Yiscoimt of the county of 
Hereford by Henry the Eighth; this dignity, still 
remaining in his descendant the present Lord Hereford, 
who is the fourteenth Viscount, is now the oldest 
viscountcy in England. The first Viscount Hereford's 
eldest son, Sir Richard Devereux, died, in the lifetime 
of hid father, in 1547 ; he had married a daughter of 
the first Earl of Huntingdon, and had by that alliance 
connected himself not only with the new nobility of the 
Hastingses, but also with the far descended Stafibrds, 
Barons of Stafford &om the Conquest, and latterly 
Dukes of Buckingham, the lady's mother having been 
a daughter of the second Duke, Richard of Gloucester's 
confederate and victim. Lord Essex was the elder of 
the two sons of this Sir Richard and the Lady Dorothy 
Hastings ; and had succeeded his grandfather as second 
Viscount Hereford in September 1558, a few weeks 
before Elizabeth came to the crown. At this date he 
was a youth just entering his eighteenth year. 

For the next ten years he seems to have led mostly 
a country life, and a somewhat studious one. We may 
suppose, however, that a young nobleman, so widely and 
splendidly allied as the Viscount Hereford, would some- 
times be drawn away, both from " the running brooks," 
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and &om his books of everv other kind^ to show him- 
self in the glittering circle that surrounded Elizabeth at 
Whitehall or Windsor. It was at court probably that he 
first beheld Lettice EnoUys^ moring doubtless a foremost 
figure among the younger divinities of that heaven^ and 
as yet at least surely, with whatever inflammability of 
blood, as innocent as she was young and beautifuh 

From all we know of the noble Hereford, and also 
indeed &om all we can gather of the lady, we should 
seem to be entitled to conclude that their marriage was 
one of affection, that love had made their two hearts 
one before the priest joined their hands, Alas that the 
heavenly power should sometimes make so much less 
substantial work of it than the human operator, that 
the hands should continue joined and the hearts fall 
asunder ! And woe of woes that ever a few years, or 
any number of years, should turn passionate love into 
cold or bittw hate ! 

They were probably married soma time between 
1560 and 1565. But the earliest mention I have found 
of Hereford is in a letter to Cecil from Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord President of Wales, dated at Shrewsbury 
the 8th of August, 1568: ^'I beseech you, Sir,^^ he 
says, " remember the Viscount Hereford ; you wot what 
I mean.^^* Here we seem to have the young nobleman 
earnestly recommended to the minister by Sidney ; and 
this may have been his first effective iatroduction to 
Cecil, with whom he ultimately formed a fast friendship. 
Immediately after this we find his services called for by 

• Sidney Papert, I. 36. 
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the crown^ as far as appears for the first time. lit 
September^ 1568^ the Earl of Shrewsbiirj^ who had now 
diarge of the captive Queen of Scots, is directed, in 
case of any attempt being made to effect a forcible 
rescue of his prisoner, to give instant notice to the Earl 
of Huntingdon and the Viscount Hereford; and they 
are commanded to be in readiness with such company, 
especially of horsemen, as they should think themselves 
to be well assured of, and in their own persons to render 
the necessary assistance.* When presently after this 
Huntingdon was ordered to proceed to Tutbury, there 
to do duty as joint-jailor of the Scottish Queen, or 
rather to act the spy upon Shrewsbury in his own 
hoTise, he took his kinsman, the Viscount, with him ; 
and on the 27th of September, they write to Cecil from 
Tutbury on the same sheet, in reply to some imputa- 
tions which the secretary had intimated had been made 
against them by Mary^s agent, Lesley, Bishop of Ross, 
tending apparently to mix them up with the pro- 
ject for bringing about a marriage between the Scottish 
Queen and the Duke of Norfolk, which had just come 
to ElizabetVa knowledge, and thrown court and cabinet 
into coBstematio]!!. Hereford's few words are probably 
the first utterance of his on record, and are blunt 
Plough : '^ That which the Bishop of Ross hath reported 
of me is mostimtrue* For any unfit speech which hath 
pawsed from me, dther of the Duke of Norfolk, or of 
the Earl of Leicest^, I desire but to have it justified to 
my face, when time shall serve. I have spoken nothing 

,♦ HayneSf622, 
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which I will not say again; and yet that have I not 
said which might give either of them cause of oflFence/** 
This sounds as if already feelings of no very kindly 
nature had sprung up between the young Viscount and 
the potent favourite. Elizabeth, meanwhile, did not 
approve of the Viscount's coming to Tutbury. '^We 
see no cause/' she writes on the 1st of October to 
Shrewsbury and Huntingdon, "that our cousin of 
Hereford should remain there at Tutbury, but to be 
in readiness at his own house for our service, if any of 
you should have need thereof.'^t 

So he returned, it may be inferred, to his house 
in Caennarthenshire, and to his wife and family. We 
hear no more of him till the end of the following year, 
when he put himself at the head of a force of his own 
raising and lent his aid in crushing the outbreak of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, known 
by the name of the Northern Rebellion. Perhaps he may 
have made friends with Leicester, or his Mend Cecil may 
have for the moment got into the ascendant ; it is clear, 
at any rate, that he now stood high in the royal favour. 
The Earldom of Essex, since it passed firom the 
Bourchiers, had been held first by Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry the Eighth's Vicar- General, and then by William 
Lord Parr of Kendal, the brother of that King's last 
Queen, Katherine Parr, who was ultimately, in 1559, 
created Marquis of Northampton. Upon the decease 
of the Marquis without issue in 1571, the manor of 
Mark's Hall, near Braintree, in Essex, which had 

• Hayne$y 532. + ffaynes, 639. 
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belonged to him, and had fallen to the crown, was 
bestowed by Elizabeth npon the Yisconnt Hereford,* — 
by way of preliminary, as it soon appeared, to the 
restoration of the title which had been borne by his 
ancestors. He w^s created Earl of Essex, with dream- 
stances of great pomp and ceremony, on the 4th of 
May, 1572. Leaning over him as he bent before her, 
her Majesty placed the sword-belt across his shoulder, 
and the cap and coronet upon his head, with her own 
royal hands. And about the same time, or not long 
after, he received the Garter. 

But he had now touched his culminating point. 
Whether it was that some secret worm had ahready 
begun to gnaw at his domestic peace, or whatever it 
was that made him weary of home, very soon after this 
he embarked in a project which was to transfer him to 
altogether a new scene. He proposed to the Queen 
to undertake at his own charge the pacification and 
reduction of a certain disturbed district in the North 
of Ireland, on condition of being put in possession of 
half the lands he should recover from the rebels. Fuller 
affirms that he was put upon this adventure by Leicester, 
who, he says, '^oved the Earl's nearest relation [mean- 
ing his wife] better than he loved the Earl himself; " 
and that he embraced it as being " sensible that his 
room was more welcome to some than his company at 
court.^'t Camden too tells us that he followed '^ therein 
the counsel of those who desired above all things to 
have him farther off, and to plunge him into dangers 

• Lodge, I, 527. t Wcrifiitt, Caermarthenthire. 
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under pretence of procuring him honour/' ^' Which,^ 
adds the historian, ^'he knew well enough; butybeii^ 
a stirring man, and one not unacquainted with warlike 
discipline from his very youth, he held on his reso- 
lution/' * 

Havkig obtained an advance x>f ten thousand .posunds 
&om the Queen on the morl^age of his lately acquired 
lands in Essex, he set sail from Liverpool on the 16iab 
of August, 1573. His fiiends the Lords Darcsy and 
Bich, four of his wife's brothers, and other pexsoBS 
of distinction whom he had persuaded to share his 
fortunes, accompanied him, as well as a multitude of 
volunteers of a humbler class, all at that bright hoar 
of promise buoyant enough, probably, with hope aad 
good spirits. Tempestuous weather kept them at aea 
till nearly the end of the month; but this wai» only tine 
foretaste of worse discouragements and difiScuitieswhidi 
they had to battle with after they got to land. Essex 
was ultimately appointed Governor of Ulster nsd^ 
the Lord Deputy : and he suoceeded in putting down 
the rebellion throughout the greater part of that pno- 
.vince. But meanwhile, hampered and thwarted on all 
liands, he had reaped nothing for himself but losses and 
crosses of all kinds. He had plunged hastily mto dm 
undertaking far too large for the resources at his com- 
mand. The money that he had brought over with him 
was soon spent,, and the sale or mortgage of more laads 
did little to relieve him from his embarrassm^its. Most 
of the principal persons who had joined him in the adven- 

* Elimheth, 1573. 
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ture in a very short time saw good to return homeiqMm 
one pretence or another. Coyert opposition from the 
authorities at Dublin was aided by the Inkewanniiess 
or worse of the government in England^ and by the 
jealousies and caprices of Elizabeth herself. At last, in 
the end of March, 1575, came a long dispatch from her 
Majesty addressed to the Lord Deputy and the Earl 
conjointly, which drew from the latter two replies that 
set the man before us far more clearly and completely 
than all that is recorded of him by other pens. 

In the first, addressed to the Lords of the Council, he 
b^:ins : — " My good Lords, I have of late seen a letter 
signed by the Queen^s Majesty, and jointly endorsed to 
my Lord Deputy and me, concerning mine enterprize 
in the province of Ulster ; which, although it cany a 
show of a present proceeding therein, and a consent to 
all my petitions, yet hath it brought fbrdi none other 
effects but the present discharge of all that serve 
under me, and a final dissolving of my enterprise.'^ 
'^ Althoi!^h,'' he proceeds, ^'it become me to stand 
contented with anything that her Majesty shall signify 
to be her will, yet, when I compare this conclusion to 
the course that hath been taken with me since my 
coming hither, I cannot but think the dealing very 
strange.'^ He reminds them that he had come over 
with the good liking of all their lordships, and also with 
the allowance oi the Lish Council, the matter having 
been first thoroughly debated. Yet he had not been in 
L*eland three months beforq it was given out that the 
continuance of the enterprise was in question ; in that 
state.it had remained ever since : and now her Majesty^s 
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letter, even while in appearance granting him every- 
thing he had asked to enable him to finish his work, 
• was taken by the Lord Deputy as a warrant to over- 
throw the whole. '^ My Lords/' Essex continues, " I 
humbly desire you to consider well of this matter. It 
is somewhat to me (though little to others) that my 
house should be overthrown, with suffering me to run 
myself out of breath with expenses. It is more, that, 
in the word of the Queen, I have, as it were, undone, 
abused, and bewitched with fair promises O'Donnel, 
MacMahon, and all others that pretend to be good 
subjects in Ulster. It is most, that the Queen's Ma- 
jesty shall adventure this estate [run the risk of losing 
this kingdom of Ireland], or else subdue rebellion with 

intolerable charge Let my life here, my good 

Lords, be examined by the straitest commissioners that 
may be sent ; I trust, in examining my faults, they will 
alledge this for the chief, that I have unseasonably told 
a plain, probable, honourable, and effectual way how to 
do the country good. For, of the rest, they can say 
nothing of me but witness my misery by plague, famine, 
sickness, continual toil, and continual wants of men, 
money, carriages, victuals, and all things meet for great 
attempts. And, if any of these have grown by my 
default, then condemn me in the whole. I pray you, 
my Lords, pardon my earnestness ; I think I have rea- 
son, that am thus amazed with an over sudden warning, 
that must take a discharge before I am made acquainted 
with the matter ... I trust, my Lords, my plain deal- 
ing shall not do me hurt with you; for my own part, a 
solitary life is best for a disgraced person; but, because 
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there is none of you but hath professed favour towards 
me^ and some of your lordships are mixed with me in 
blood and alliance^ I crave of you all^ that, as I have 
entered into this action with your good likings and 
advices, so now, the fsdling being no way to be laid 
upon me, you will all be means for me to her Majesty 
to deal well with me for my charge, as in honour, 
conspience, and justice you shall think good. And 
so, committing myself, and my posterity, to her 
Majesty's favour and your persuasion in this point, I 
commit your lordships to Grod, and humbly take my 
leave/' * 

The other letter is to the Queen, and enters more 
into the details and circumstances of the case. Nothing 
was ever more perfectly courteous and respectful than 
it is, yet without a touch of servility or affected self- 
depreciation. Throughout, while conveying a deep 
feeling of disappointment and of unjust requital for 
important services, it is free from a syllable of asperity 
to any one. Upon being informed of the Lord Deputy's 
decision that the enterprise should cease, grieved as he 
was, after the assurances he had had that his plans 
should be in all points carried into eflFect, he had, as was 
reasonable, delivered over to his lordship all the 
soldiers that he had under his command in Ulster; 
'' but not," he adds, " before I had used some persua- 
sion to him to make some of the Councillors here privy 
in so weighty a case ; or that I might proceed with some 
hosting [military force] to establish the country and 

* Sidney Papers, 1. 70. 
C 
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bring Tirlough [the rebel chief] to order ; or that it 
would please him to take the execution of the plot [plan] 
upon him^ and I to serve privately under him ; or as 
he would himself/^ " And^ having now/' he goes on, 
''no longer soldiers over whom to govern, I have also 
resigned the government of Ulster, having, I trust, the 
testimony of his lordship, and all your good subjects 
here, that during my r^naining in that office I have, 
with your force and my own industry, kept your Pale 
northward from invasion, your English subjects &om 
slaughter or loss, and the Irish, such as were well 
inclined, from tyranny of the rebel ; yea, and even the 
rebel himself in fear of his utter overthrow, as might 
appear by his continual suit for peace. These things in 
so dangerous a time, as when arms were in manner 
universally taken in Mimster and Connaught, and some 
parts of Leinster, was thought here to be good service ; 
and so, I do assure myself, your Majesty doth accept 
it" Then, after vindicating what he had formerly written 
from an interpretation attempted or affected to be fixed 
upon his words which would make him to have himself 
suggested or to be responsible for the course now 
taken, he declares that now he must confess, though 
never before, that the charge her Majesty had already 
been at was utterly lost, since the enterprise was 
dissolved ; while he dared to avow that, if it had gone 
forward, the money which she had spent had been 
the best employed that ever she had spent in Ireland, 
and now it was the worst. He concludes: "There 
resteth now that I make my protestation, that I am in 
no way consenting or do allow of this going back of 
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your northern service. And sure^ since there hath 
not been at any time any default in me^ but have 
been called from the enterprise of Glandeboy [his 
original speculation] to the defence of the whole pro- 
vince of Ulster^ wherein I have served your Majesty^ 
without entertainment [pay]^ painfully and truly, to 
yonr honour^ safety of this state^ and defence of your 
subjects^ I mistrust not but yonr Majesty wiU^ both 
of your justice and bounty^ graciously consider of my 
intolerable charges past; and, above all things, retain 
me in your Majesty^s good opinion, as your humble 
servant, devoted and most affectionate to serve your 
Majesty. And, being now altogether private, I do 
desire your Majesty^s good license so to live in a 
comer of Ulster which I hire for my money ; where 
though I pass my time somewhat obscurely (a life, my 
case considered, fittest for me), yet shall it not be 
without some stay in these parts and comfort, to such 
as hoped to be rid from the tyranny of rebels. And 
so, praying for your Majesty's happy reign, with a long 
healthful lUe, I humbly end, at Dublin, this last of 
March, 1675/'* 

Noble Essex 1 gentle as brave, and wise as eloquent, 
one might almost believe that, if thou hadst lived and 
been allowed to work out thy own will in thy own way, 
thou mightest have made something even of Ireland 
and the Irish, and the half-dozen re-conquests of the 
country, or thereby, that have had to be effected since 
thy time, with little satisfactory result after all, might 
have been rendered unnecessary. 

• Sidney Papers, I. 69. 
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But it was not so to be. Essex, after resigning Iiis 
government and his military command, remained in 
Ireland all the following summer and autumn ; whether 
secluding himself in his hired house in Ulster, and 
living in the obsctirity which he held to be fittest for him, 
his case considered, whatever that expression may mean, 
oi; taking up his residence in Dublin, does not appear. 
What is certain is, that, released as he now was from 
his public duties, he made no movement to rejoin his 
wife and family after his eighteen or twenty months^ 
absence. At last, he re-appeared in England towards 
the middle of November. Walsingham, writing to 
Burghley from Windsor on the 18th of that month, 
states that a messenger from the Earl had just arrived 
at court with letters to her Majesty, announcing tnat 
he was arrived within this realm, and that he greatly 
desired that he might have leave to come to see her 
Majesty. "Whereupon," continues Walsingham, "her 
Majesty wished me to signify unto him- that she was 
glad of his arrival, and was well pleased that he should 
repair to the court, with condition that with overmuch 
haste he did not distemper his J)ody. By his servant 
I learn that on Monday last he did mean to set forward 
from a house he hath in South Wales, not far from the 
place where he landed ; so that I judge that he will be 
here within five or six days.^^* 

About two months before this Sir William Ktzwilliam, . 
with or under whom Essex had acted in his late enter- 
prise, had been succeeded as Lord Deputy by Sir Henry 

♦ Wrif/Jtt, II. 28. 
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Sidney^ who had several times before held that office. 
Sir Hemy^ the father of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, 
had married the sister of Leicester. Are we to suppose 
that he had only dissembled with Essex in professing 
to approve of a new plan for the settlement of Ireland 
which the Earl had proposed to him, and now came over 
to lay before her Majesty? On the 25th of October 
Walsingham had written to Sidney in the following 
remarkable terms : — "My very good Lord, I was glad 
to xmderstand, by the Earl of Essex^s letters, that your 
Lordship and he is grown to so good a conclusion touch- 
ing his demands ; whereby his Lordship seemeth to be 
greatly satisfied with your fiiendly dealing towards him# 
Such here as do wish generally well unto that state, 
and particularly to yourselves, do desire nothing more 
than the continuance of good liking and sound friend- 
ship between you. And therefore, good my Lord, let 
your ears be closed against tale-bearers, who make their 
profit of dissension. That nation [the Irish] as I learn, 
is cunning in that profession ; and, therefore, it behoveth . 
your Lordships both to be very circumspect in that 
behalf. I pray God that pestilent humour receive no 
nourishment from hence. When I fall into consideration 
of the soundness of both your judgments, then I shake 
off all fear ; but, when I call to mind the cursed destiny 
of that island, I cannot put off all dread. I hope your 
own wisdoms, the calling on any of your friends, here, 
and the good ministers about you there, will prevent 
the malice of such as shall seek any way to slander 
you.''* 

• Sidney Papers, I. 74. 
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WalsingLam seems to haye in his thoughts some 
special drciunstance which gave ground for apprdiend- 
ing that Sidney and Essex^ might not long go on 
harmoniously together. Camden^s account is^ that 
when Essex^ came over to England he openly threatened 
Leicester^ " whom he supposed to have done him 
injuries/' He goes on to say that he was, by Leicester's 
'^cunning court-tricks, who stood in fear of him, and 
by a peculiar court mystery of wounding and over- 
throwing men by honours, sent back again into Ireland 
with the insignificant title of Earl Marshal of Ireland."* 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1576. There 
he soon found his position worse than ever. He bore 
up against everything for some months; but at last, 
having been suddenly taken ill at his own house in 
Ulster on the night of Thursday, the 30th of August, 
he rapidly grew worse ; and, having two days after come 
to Dublin Castle, he lay there till he expired, about 
eleven o'clock on the morning of Saturday the 22nd 
. of September. 

The faithful pen of one who was with him to the end 
—most probably Thomas Knell, one of his two chap> 
lains — ^has preserved an interesting record of those last 
three weeks of the Earl's life. Whether his sickness 
wad natural, '^ through adustion of choler," says this 
account, " or whether it were of any other accident^ the 
living God both knoweth, and he will revenge it." He 
was grievously tormented for the space of tw«ity-two 
days; but ^^so thankful was he to God, so joyful of his 

• Elizabeth, 1576. 
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correction^ and of so yaliaixt a mind, that, although he 
felt intolerable pain, yet he had so cheerful and noble a 
countenaQce, that he seemed to suffer none at all, or 
yery little. Full often on his knees besought he mercy 
at the hands of God, and continually yielded most 
faithful and devout prayers with his o\ni mouth, Jbeside 
the continual desire of prayers to be said of his chap- 
lain/^ When, having been eighteen days ill, he could 
no longer either sleep or take nourishment, ^^ and that 
now no hope of life rested in him, first he set his 
worldly affairs at a stay within England and Ireland, 
and finished his last will and testament, wherein he 
most nobly remembered both his friends and servants/' 
After he had thus made all preparation for death, he is 
described as having been '^ more like a divine preacher 
and heavenly prophet,^' than a man decorated only with 
the titles of earthly nobility. What he spoke '^ brake omr 
very hearts,^' continues this affectionate narrator, ''and 
forced out abundant tears, partly for joy of his godly 
mind, partly for the doctrine, and comfort we had of 
his words. But chiefly I blurred the paper with tears 
as I writ.'^ '' The only care," it is afterwards related, 
'' that he had of any worldly matter was for his children, 
to whom often he ciHnme&ded his love and blessing, 
and yielded many times, even with great sighs, most 
devout prayers unto God that he would bless them, and 
give them his grace to fear him. For his dooghteis 
also he prayed, lamenting the time, which is so rain and 
xmgedly, as he said, considering the frailness of women, 

lest they should kam of the vile world He 

nerer seemed to sorrow but for his children. O my 
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poor children^ often would he say^ God bless you^ and 
give you his grace/' Two days before his deaths when 
many noble and worshipful persons were present^ he 
said; " Within this month I was, as you saw, well and 

strong, and now am ready to die Three 

years I have lived very negligently, and have not served 
God, but have lived soldierlike. Although a soldier 
should fear God and serve him, yet I have not served 
him, but spent my time vainly. I beseech God forgive 
me.'' He then desired to have the sacrament adminis- 
tered to him, remarking that he had not received it for 
three years, although he had not abstained from it in 
contempt of the ordinance, '^ but for worldly causes," 
meaning, it may be supposed, his occupied life. '^ Many 
times begging mercy at the hands of God, and forgive- 
ness of his sins, he cried out unto God, Lord forgive me, 
and forgive all the world. Lord, from the bottom of my 
heart, from the bottom of my heart, even all the injuries 
and wrongs. Lord, that any have done imto me. Lord, 
forgive them ; and I forgive them from the bottom of 
my heart." 

Two nights before his death, talking of many of his 
friends, he spake of Mr. Philip Sidney. " O that good 
gentleman ! Have me commended unto him, and tell 
him I send him nothing, but I wish him well, and so 
well that, if God so move both their hearts, I wish that 
he might match with my daughter. I call him son. 
He is wise, virtuous, and godly ; and, if he go on in 
the coiirse he hath begun, he will be as famous and 
worthy a gentleman as ever England bred." His mother, 
also, who had been a very pious person, having been 
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mentioned, lie said, '' Now, I thank God, I have my 
mother^s blessing light upon me" His last hours on 
earth were serene, nay, almost joyous, as if already he 
felt the light of heaven about him. " The night follow- 
ing, the Friday night, which was the night before he 
died,^' the narrative goes on, " he called William Hewes, 
which was his musician, to play upon the virginals and 
to sing. Play, said he, my song. Will Hewes, and I 
will sing it myself. So he did it most joyfully, not as 
the howling swan, which, still looking down, waileth her 
end, but, as a sweet lark, lifting up his hands, and 
casting up his eyes to his God, with this mounted the 
crystal skies, and reached with his unwearied tongue 
the top of the highest heavens. Who could have heard 
and seen this violent conflict, having not a stonied 
heart, without innumerable tears and watery plaints ?"^ 
Even thus, perhaps in remembrance of the friend who 
had gone before him. Sir Philip Sidney, who, so it 
chanced, received his deathstroke at Zutphen on the 
very anniversary of the death of Essex, the 22nd of 
September, 1586, had his song of La Cuisse Bxympue 
sung to him shortly before he breathed his last. Sidney 
had not lived out his thirty-second year ; Essex had just 
entered his thirty-sixth. He was born, as it appears, 
on the 16th of September, 1541. t 

His children were three sons and two daughters; 

* Account printed by Heame in Preface (pp. 89 — 98) to his Oa/mdeni 
AwnoiUsy 3 Vols. 8yo. Oxon. 1717 ; with the corrections from a better 
MS. given by him in his ffemmgtu, Oxon. 1723, pp. 707 — 711. 

i* The modem biographers say, in or about the year 1540. But the 
tnie date is distinctly indicated in one of the Latin Epitaphs or Elegies on 
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the youngest son, who did not grow np, may have 
been akeady dead; the eldest was at this time only 
in his ninth year. Bm*ghley^s Irish correspondent, Sir 
Nicholas White, writes from Waterford in October 
1575; ^^My very good lord, the Earl of Essex, hath 
taken my second son to be brought up with the Viscount, 
his son, chiefly for that his mother was a Devereux.^'* 
Essex, no doubt, carried young White over with him to 
England, whither he was at this time, as we have just 
seen, on the point of repairing. It is clear that he 
never had his boy with him in Ireland, and that neither 
wife nor child was with him at his death. But his last 
care and his last act were to write both to the Queen 
and to Burghley on the subject of his family. 

His letter to Elizabeth is dated &om Dublin Castle 
the 20th of September. It is very toudiing : — " The 
time is now come, my most gracious sovereign, by frail- 
ing of my fatal and deadly infirmity, that I should think 
only of my Saviour, and heavenly immortality; yet, 
while we remain in this corruptible flesh, the world 
requireth many Christian duties, whereof some, even in 
the pangs of death, I do now humbly offer unto yoor 
Highness. My estate of life, which, in mine conscience 

the Earl published along with his Funeral Sermon, that signed R. B., 
in which we find the following lines : — 

Glotho colum teauit post soptem lustra per Biumm, 
Qttinque dies Lachesis post hsec sua fila trahebat, 
Terque dies septem septeno mense videns heu 
Ataropos ezimii folgentia lumina dausit. 

This will agree with a statement in Collins (Tit. VitcowU ffer^oird),whkh 
makes him to have been nineteen on the '6th of September 1560^ except- 
ing only that the-61ih must be an error for the IGtii. 
* Wri^, II. -25. 
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[belief]^ cannot be prolonged until the sun rise again^ 
hath made me dedicate myself only to Ood^ and gene- 
rally to forgive and to ask forgiveness of the world, bnt, 
most especially of all creatures, to ask pardon of your 
Majesty for all offences that you have taken against 
me, not only for my last letters, wherewith I hear your 
Majesty was much grieved, but also for all other actions 
of mine that have been offensively conceived by your 
Majesty. My hard estate, most gracious sovereign, 
having, by great accompts, long ebbed, even almost to 
the low water mark, made me hope much of the floods of 
your abundance, which, when I saw were not, in mine own 
opinion, more than plentifuUy poured upon me, drave me 
to that which I dare not call plains [complaints], but, 
as a matter offering offence, do condemn it for error ; 
yet pardonable. Madam, because I justify not my doing, 
but humbly ask forgiveness even at such a time as I can 
offend no more. My humble suit must yet extoid itself 
further into many branches, for the behoof of my poor 
children, that, since God doth now make them father- 
less, yet it will please your Majesty to be as a mother 
unto them, at the least by your gracious countenance 
and care of their education and matches. Mine eldest 
son, upon whom the continuance of my house remaineth, 
shall lead a life far unworthy his calling, and inost ob- 
scurely, if it be not holpen by your Majesty^s bounty 
and favour ; for the smallness of his living, the greatness 
of my debt, and the dowries that go out of my lands 
make the remaindei* little or nothing towards the repu- 
tation of an EarPs estate. But if it please your Ms^esty 
to grant to him my poor offices in Wales, the leading of 
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.an hundred horse (under controlment, and by some 
sufficient soldiers) here in Ireland, for the guarding of 
the Northern Border, and his land upon the same, and 
withal would pardon my debt to your Majesty, it would 
not only be more than a recompence to me, but a most 
strong obligation whereby to tie him everlastingly to so 
gracious a prince ; and yet your Majesty departs [parts] 
with no more to your poor kinsman than you must needs 
give to others, saving the debt already stated, which 
sum your Majesty shall, by your prerogative, receive of 
his living in his minority, or very near as much. I do 
not wish him mine office of Earl Marshal here, lest you 
should not think him worthy of the rest; but he is my 
son, and may be fit for more in his life than his unfor- 
tunate father hath in his possession at his death. I 
must end, as I think, both my letter and my life 
together; and therefore it is enough that to your 
Majesty I commit him, with humble petition that my 
Lord Treasurer [Burghley] and my Lord Chamberlain 
[the Earl of Sussex] may direct his education/^ The 
letter concludes with a request that her Majesty would 
think of his good friend, the Archbishop of Dublin, then 
beside him, and whose holy exhortations had encouraged 
him in the mortal strife he was then waging, for some 
other benefice in England. This was Archbishop 
Loftusj he was left to occupy the see of Dublin till 
his death in 1605. " He is a man,^^ says Essex, 
*' notable in his function, good in life and example, and 
hath served your Majesty truly in matters of this state. 
This is enough to a prince that nourisheth learned meu, 
and rewardeth her servants.^^ Then he concludes: 
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"The Lord God prosper your Majesty, send you a long 
and happy reign. And so I commit you humbly to 
him, and my poor children to you/^* 

The whole letter is beautiful and aflfecting in the 
highest degree ; but especially admirable and noble is 
the delicacy wth which o^e unhappy subject is touched 
upon. Qod hath made his poor children fatherless; 
and therefore he makes his humble suit that it will 
please her Majesty to be as a mother unto them. It is 
spoken so meekly and tenderly, with such freedom from 
all bitterness, as to express no reproach, but rather only 
pity, for her who ought to have been a mother to them. 
Afterwards, where the mention of the circumstance is 
necessary to explain the true state of his affairs, he 
speaks with the same composure of the dower that will 
have to be paid to his widow out of his son^s scanty 
inheritance. And again, in another passage, he does 
not hesitate to remind her Majesty that his poor son is 
her kinsman, although the relationship was through the 
boy's mother. This is the reality of that Christian 
forgiveness, the parade of which, even from dying lips, 
is often no better than a form. 

The letter to Burleigh is dated on the following day, 
the 21st. It begins: — "My good Lord, it were more 
reasonable that I framed my last speech imto you to 
this end only, to show myself thankful for your favours 
past, than to enter into new petitions at such a time as 
this, when you are sure that your thanks shall die with 
me j and that my son, by tenderness of years, is far 

* Murdin, 301. 
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from discretion to judge of such friendsMp as I much 
desire to proceed from your lordship in his behalf.^* 
He has nevertheless^ the dying Earl goes on to say, 
upon the assured confidence that Burghley's love to him 
shall descend to his children, directed his friend Mr. 
Waterhouse, by whom the letter was probably trans- 
mitted, to show his lordship how he may do good to his 
son Hereford, and bind him with perpetual friendship 
to his benefactor and his house. He would have wished 
the boy to be educated in Burghley's household, even 
if the care of him had not been allotted to his lordship 
as Master of the Wards, His desire is that the whole 
time of his minority which he may spend in England 
may be divided in attendance upon his lordship and the 
Earl of Sussex. " I assure myself in God,'' the letter 
concludes, "that he will raise up many friends to my 
posterity, and that this small persuasion shall be suffi- 
cient to move your lordship to do good to the son of 
him, who lived and died your true and unfeigned friend. 
And so to the Lord I ocmmiit you, sequestering myself 
from henceforth from all worldly causes." In a post- 
script he expresses his desire that, as soon as Burghley 
and Sussex shall think his son fit to travel, he may be 
sent over to the Palgrave ; " but," he addfi^ "whatsoever 
I write to the Queen's Majesty therein, I shall submit 
myself to your two opinions, as I would in all things if 
God had given me life."* 

The Earl's body was brought over to England, and 
interred on the 26th of November in the parish church 

• Murdin, 302. 
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of Caermarthen, his native place. A sennon was preached 
on the occaaion by Dr. Bichard Davies^ Bishop of St. 
Dayid^s^ which was soon after pubUshed, with a Dedica- 
tion to the young Earl by his father^s friend Waterhouse. 
The sermon is one of the dullest of such performances. 
All that is worth quoting of the fiishop^s account of 
the deceased nobleman is contained in the following 
two or three sentences: — "First, I think I may say 
this much in a generality, that it was easy for a man of 
any judgment that should behold his countenance and 
behaviour to find in him nobility, majesty, and honor, 
planted by the especial gift of God even from his 

nK)ther^s womb I have yet further to speak of 

his lordship, that I believe there be very few noblemen 
in England more ready and expert in chronicles, histo* 
ries, genealogies, and petigrues [so the right reverend 
Welchman writes the word] of noblemen and noble 
houses, not only within the realm, but also in foreign 
realms, than this noble Earl was in his time. He 
excelled in descrying [descriving, or describing?] and 
blazing of arms, and in all skill pertaining thereto. 
And, to be short, his understanding and capacity was 
so lively and effectual that it reached to all kind of 
matters that a perfect nobleman shall have to deal 
withal in this world.^^ This is not what Essex was, 
but only what he was to B'ishop Davies, to whose 
discernment, and to the fashion of the time, we must 
impute whatever may seem less worthy in the studies 
and accomplishments so oddly selected for special 
enumeration. 

Sir Edward Waterhouse, as he afterwards came to be. 
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was the one of all Essex's friends to whom he gave the 
most of his love and confidence. It has been suggested 
that the anonymous narratiye of the EarPs last days 
may be his ; but the manner in which he is mentioned 
in that account is^ as well as perhaps other considera- 
tions^ opposed to such a supposition. He is there 
designated the Earl's " dearly beloved Mr. Waterhouse/^ 
'^ to whom/' we are told, " he would say, O my sweet 
Ned, farewell ! My good Ned, thou art the faithfullest 
gentleman that ever I knew, and the friendliest, and 
the honestest ; '' " and often,'' it is added, " he desired 
to kiss him, which noble kisses pressed out tears, and 
made them to distil down by the cheeks of that gentle- 
man." Waterhouse, however, was with his friend 
throughout his illness, and afterwards superintended 
the arrangements for the funeral. We find him writing 
to Burghley on the 15th of November from Chartley, 
in Staffordshire, whither, he says, he had come to 
attend the young Earl to the burial of his father ; but, 
having conferred with the persons about him, and 
" understood by them the tenderness of his body," he 
had determined not to take him so long a journey in so 
inclement a season. He goes on to give Burghley an 
interesting account of the boy. Waterhouse having 
put into his hands a letter which he had brought from 
Burghley, he read it three or four times, and then said, 
" I am much bound to my Lord Treasurer ; I will write 
an answer." This, accordingly, he forthwith did, 
" without help, or correcting of one word or syllable." 
Then he wrote two letters to two of his father's prin- 
cipal friends in Wales, excusing his absence from the 
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funeral. ^^ He can express his mind/^ continues 
Waterhouse, " in Latin and French, as well as in Eng- 
lish; very courteous and inodesti rather disposed to 
hear than to answer, given greatly to learning, weak 
and tender, but very comely and beautiful. I think 
your lordship will as well like of him as of any that ever 
came within your charge.^' It has been afSrmed that 
the elder of his two sons was not the one of whom the 
late Earl had had the highest hopes. ''I must not 
smother,*^ writes Sir Henry Wotton, speaking of the 
second Earl of Essex, to whom he had once been secre- 
tary, ^'what I have received by constant information, that 
his own father died with a very cold conceit of him ; 
some say through the affection to his second son Walter 
Devereux, who was indeed a diamond of the time, and 
both of an hardy and delicate temper and mixture.^' * 
The boy^s education, at all events, had been provided 
for by his father with great solicitude in the midst of 
all his other cares and anxieties. Waterhouse intimates 
that his schoolmaster, or tutor, who is the bearer of his 
letter to Burghley, had been carefully chosen by the 
late Earl firom one of the colleges at Cambridge, of 
which he was a fellow; and he requests Burghley to 
employ his influence or authority as Chancellor of the 
University to procure from the head of his college a 
further toleration of his absence, inasmuch as ^^ he is 
every way to be liked both for his learning, judgment, 
and acquaintance with the young Ear?s disposition." t 
Waterhouse-s Dedication is more interesting than 

» Iteliquia WoUoniance, 173* f Wright^ IL 44. 

n 
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the Bishop's sermon. He who is now Earl of Essex^ 
Waterhouse urges^ must not fall short of him who 
lately was so styled; rather the contrary. "For," he. 
observes, " as your grandfather, who died in his young: 
years, did make show of much more honour than wa» 
in the noble Yiscount his father, and this our Earl by- 
famous actions did altogether eclipse the yirtuous hope 
conceived of your grandfather, so, considering that . • . 
you have more advantage of education, both by the 
place where you live, and by the honour and wisdom of 
your patrons, than your grandfather or father had,.wa 
cannot but hope of a further degree of excellency in 
you to outshine the goodness^ both of your father and 
grandfitther.^' "Some people,'^ he then proceeds, 
"there be, that can hardly discern between honour and 
profit, that do overmuch think of the disadvantage 
oif(^red you by the Earl your father in diminishing some 
part of his patrimony in his foreign service^ and will 
wish you perhaps, with a contrary course, to deserve 
more of your heir and worse of the world ; but, as I 
wish in you a liberal frugality, — ^under this rule and 
protestation, that nothing can be profitable that is not 
honest, — so, to deserve well, as- your father did, of your 
sovereign and country in matters appertaining to her 
Majesty's obedience, rather throw the helve after the 
hatchet, and leave your rtdns to be repaired by youn 
prince, than anything to degenerate from honourable 
Hberaliiy.'' Her Majesty had herself in her letters 
called the late Earl "a rare jewel* of her realm, and an 
ornament of her nobility .'' " Lastly, my Lord," the 
Dedication concludes, " have always before your eyes 
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the fear of God^.aiid the counsel of the Earl your father 
at his deaths that you should ever be. mindful of the 
moment^ of time assigned both to your fatiier and 
grandfather^ the eldest having attained but to six and 
tihdrty years^ to the end that^ upon consideration of the 
sliort course of life that you in nature are to look for, 
yon may so employ your tender years in virtuous studies 
and exercises as you may in the prime of your youth 
become a man well accomphshed to serve her Majesty 
and your country, as well in war as in peace/' Thus, 
Waterhouse hopes, her Majesty may think hereafter 
of him whom he now addresses ''as of a true servant 
and humble subject, one of the pillars of her estate,- her 
Majesty's kinsman by many alliances, and the son of a 
most noble father.'' And much of the noble nature of 
tihe father did in due time revive in the son, although 
dashed with some vanity and weakness, that may have 
come from another stock. He proved also, alas, the 
heir of his father's short life and disastrous fortunes — 
of that, doom of the son of Thetis which the boy was 
here warned, as it were by a voice from his father's 
grave, to consider as. suspended over his race. One 
remarkable bodily feature he wns noted to have derived 

* That is, of the very short space. Camden has told the story, in two 
places {Elizabtiky 1576 and 1601), as if the Earl^had wamed^lus son to 
beware of the. particular, age of siz-^and-thirty as likely to be fatal to 
him. It aj^Nears^ in fact^ from what Waterhonae here saysy that the 
Earl's father had not reached that age. FuUer (^Worthies, Caermarihen' 
shire) has repeated Gamden's mistake, and added to it by making the 
three Devereuxes, who, he says, safioes^iydLy died at the fatal age oS 
thirty-six, to have been the grandfather of the first Earl, his father, and 
himself, (instead of his father, himself and his son). The first Earl'a 
grandfather died an old man. 

d2 
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from his father, "the incomparable fairness and fine 
shape of his hands'^;* — a characteristic pronounced 
by a modem system of physiological speculation ±o be 
the surest sign in the human animal of pure blood 
and ancient lineage ; improving upon which idea a still 
younger philosophy has learned to divine from the hand 
the whole invji, physical, moral, and intellectual, by 
surely a suflBciently compendious rule of thumb. 

Such, then, was the first Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Such was his life, such his death. But we are not yet 
done with his death. We have seen the mysterious 
hint thrown out at the commencement of his account 
by the writer, whoever he was, of the narrative of his 
last illness: — "Or whether it were of any other 
accident, the living God both knoweth, and he will 
revenge it." Essex himself, it would appear, was not 
without his suspicions of foul play. Sir Nicholas 
White, who was much with him, distijictly states, in a 
letter to Burghley written from DubUn eight days 
after his death, that the Earl doubted he had been 
poisoned, and at the same time expressed his conviction 
that it was no Irish enemy who had so sought his life ; 
no, not Tirlough Lennough himself, he said, would do 
any villany to his person.f White adds, that, when the 
body was opened, all the inward parts, as he had been 
informed, were found in a sound state, " saving that his 
heart was somewhat consumed, and the bladder of his 
gall empty.'' But the belief, or suspicion, of poison 
still survived. Sidney, the Lord Deputy, upon his 

• JWijwiof Wottoniana, 170. + Wright, II. 35. 
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return to Dublin from Connaught on the 13th of 
October, found the rumour so rife, that he deemed it 
necessary to have a formal examination instituted; and 
he communicated the result to Walsingham on the 
20th of the same month in a long letter, or dispatch, 
which he requested the Secretary to lay before the 
Lords of the Council. Sidney affirms that there was 
no appearance of the Earl having died of poison, no 
ground for suspecting such to have been the case. 
From the time he arrived in Dublin he had been 
attended by an Irish physician^ whom the Earl of 
Onnond had sent to him, by Dr. Trevor, an Oxford 
man, Sidney's own physician, by Mr. Chaloner, the 
Irish Secretary of State, whom Sidney describes as 
''not unlearned, in physic, and one that often for good 
wiU giveth counsel to his firiends in cases of sickness,^' 
and by Mr. Knell, an honest preacher of Dublin and a 
chaplain of his own, as well as a professor of physic; 
all these persons were constantly with him, but they 
never administered to him anything against poison. 
He himself, when ''drawing towards his end, being 
specially asked by the Archbishop of Dublin whether 
he thought that he was poisoned or no, constantly 
affirmed that he thought he was not.*' Yet afterwards 
it is admitted that the rumour of his having been 
poisoned had arisen from "some words spoken by him- 
self, and yet not originally conceived by himself, as it is 
thought by the wisest here, and those that were con- 
tinually about him ; but one that was very near him at 
that time, and whom he entirely trusted, seeing him in 
extreme pain, . • . said to him. By the Mass,, my 
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Lord, you are poisoned ; whereupon the yeoman of his 
cellar was presently ^aent for to him, and mildly and 
loyingly he questioned with him, saying tiiat he sent 
not for him i;o burthen him, but to excuse iimJ' The 
man declared that, if the Earl had taken any hurt by 
his wine, the guilt must be his; ''for, my Lord,'^ he 
said, "-since you gave me warning in England to be 
careful of your drink, you have drraik none but it 
•passed my hands." He was certain also that the water 
which the Earl always drank with his wine was perfectly 
good. The sugar, too, "fair though it were not," was 
yet wholesome enough, " or else it had been likely that 
a great many should have had a shrewd turn," for it 
was the same that had been used almost foratwelve- 
month past by all the Lord Deputy^s household. It 
is added that the physicians, upon being asked what 
they meant by suggesting that this thing or that thing 
might have poisoned him, declared "that they never 
thought it, but for argument's sake, and partly'to please 
the EarL" fiidneythen moentions a remarkable fact. 
The night on which the Earl was first taken ill, in his 
own hause'in Ulster, he had had two gentlewomen at 
supperwith him, who had both afterwards been affected 
as if th^ had taken something that disagreed with 
them; they soon got well, however, and came to visit 
him at Dublin, when he remarked to them that he feared 
they and he, and also his page, had tasted 6f one drug. 
^' The women," adds Sidney, "upon his words were 
afraid, but never sick, and be in as good state of health 
tas they were 'before*they supped with him." /Knell ihe 
^nreadher, too, it seems, had, iq)on suspicion 'that he 
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might have been poiaoned, several times given him 
xxinicom^^ horn.* So Sidney iras told. Bat £nell^ it 
afterwards appears, had gone farther than this. On the 
4th of February, 1577 we find Sidney writing as follows 
to his brother«in-law, Leicester, wl^o had evidently 
.taken a pecmliar interest in the affair : — ^^ I tvust I have 
satisfied your lordship with my writing, and others 
[other writings, probably the certificates of the physi- 
cians] , by my procurement, sent by f akenham, touching 
the &Ise and malicious bruit of the Earl of Essex' 
^poisoning. If not, what you will have more done shall 
be done. I am sorry I hear not how you like of what 
I have done, and the more for that I am advertised of 
Pagnaney's arrival there. I would not have doubted 
to have made Knell to have retracted his inconsiderate 
and foolish speech and writing; but God hath pre- 
vented me by taking him away, dying of the same 
disease that the Earl died/'t Sir Henry goes on to 
say that the disease was one common in Ireland, and 
that many persons had died of it in the latter .part .of 
the preceding year, some of them belonging to his own 
•household, without any suspicion of poison. What 
Knell is here spoken of as having written vras probably 
the narrative of the EarFs illness. Several manuscript 
copies of that paper are in existence, so that it was 
probably widely disseminated, though withheld from 
the press. It is said to be in some copies addressed to 
Ihe Earl of Sussex. 

A few years after this, however, the-story was boldly 

♦ SAdmi^ P^x^m, 1. 140—142. t ^id»^ P«pcr#, J. 86 
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given to the worlds in abundant detail^ and without any 
reservation. It was in the year 1584 that the English 
reading public was startled by the appearance of the 
famous book since commonly known by the name ol 
Leicester's Commonwealth (in the original edition^ Tlfte 
copy of a Letter tmtten by a Master of Art at Cambridge, 
&c.)^ perhaps the most fearless and thorough-going attack 
upon a living character ever published. The version 
here given of the poisoning of the Earl of Essex was in 
substance as follows : — It was the contrivance and work 
of Leicester^ who had been for some time carrying on 
an intrigue with the Countess of Essex.. Leicester's 
instruments were two of his victim's own servants^ 
Lloyd, his secretary, and Crompton, yeoman of his 
bottles, — ^the same, we may suppose, who appears in 
Sir Henry Sidney's account under the designation of 
yeoman of the cellar, — ^whom Lloyd had seduced; the 
poison was prepared by an Italian surgeon, a cunning 
man, who had recently come over and attached himself 
to Leicester, and was administered in a cup of wine 
*'at Penteneis [Penteney's?'] the merchant's house in 
Dublin upon the quay." Is not Penteney, in all pro-, 
bability, the same person whom we find mentioned 
under the name of Pagnaney in Sir Henry Sidney's, 
letter to Leicester, quoted above, and whose voyage to . 
England is spoken of as of importance in connection 
with the rumours about the poisoning? "And there 
was poisoned at the same time," the story proceeds^ 
" and by the same cup, as given of courtesy by the 
Earl, one Mrs. Alice Draycot, a godly gentlewoman, 
whom the Earl affectioned muQh ; who, departing thence 
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towards her own house, which was eighteen miles off, 
«. . ^ began to fall sick very grievously upon the way, 
and continued, with increase of pains, and excessive 
torments by vomiting, until she died, which was the 
Sunday before the EarPs death, ensuing the Friday 
after; and, when she was dead, her body was swollen 
unto a monstrous bigness and deformity; whereof the 
good Earl hearing the day following, lamented the case 
greatly, and said, in the presence of his servants. Ah, 
poor Alice, the cup was not prepared for thee, albeit it 
were thy hard destiny to taste thereof. Young Honnies 
also, whose father is master of the children of her 
Majesty^s chapel, being at that time page to the said 
Earl, and accustomed to take the taste of his drink 
(though since entertained also, among other, by my 
Lord of Leicester, for better covering of matters), by 
his taste that he then took of the compound cup 
(though in very small quantity, as you know the fashion 
is) yet was he like to have lost his Kfe, but escaped in 
the end, being young, with the loss only of his hair; 
which the Earl perceiving, and taking compassion of 
the youth, called for a cup of drink a little before his 
death, and drunk to Honnies, saying, I drink to thee, 
my Robin, and be not afeard ; for this is a better cup of 
drink than that whereof thou tookest the taste when we 
were both poisoned, and whereby thou hast lost thy hair 
and I must lose my life. This hath young Honnies 
reported openly in divers places, and before divers gentle- 
men of worship, sithence his coming into England.'^* 

* Copy of a Letter y 31. 
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This^ it is to be remembered^ is an account given 
several years after the time when the facts are alleged 
to have occurred, and of course without the assistance 
of the documentary information of which we are now 
in possession. It is plainly erroneous in various parti- 
culars ; but its mistakes may be fairly regarded as only 
the exaggerations and partial perversions which such a 
story would naturally receive in its unwritten state. 
They do not look like inventions of the narrator. They 
are misrepresentations ; but we can trace nearly aU of 
them to the actual facts, of which they are the distorted 
shadows; and both the coincidences and even the 
discordances so detected furnish strong evidence that 
the writer has in the main only reported what he had 
heard, and what was in general circulation. The facts, 
in most cases, would have suited his purpose as well, 
or nearly as well, in their true form as in the mis- 
shapen state in which he gives them. He gains nothing, 
for instance, by reducing the two gentlewomen who 
supped with the Earl in his own house to one Mrs. 
Alice Drayton, who drank of the same wine with him 
at Dublin; and, for the sake of his own credit, he 
would never have made the lady to have died if he had 
known that she had been only affected with a slight 
illness, from which she^soon recovered. "What idie JBarl 
said When the two ladies visited him, is .evidently what 
had given rise to the fable of his lament on being'told that 
•Mrs. Drayton was dead. The circumstance of "tfae^page 
having partaken of the supposed poison is in like 
manner found also in the Lord Deputy^s account. And 
most curious of all these correspondences is the mention 
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•by Sidney, in his letter to Leicester, of the person 
-vhom he calls Pagnaney, if onr conjecture be well- 
founded, that that is the same person who appears in 
-the other account as Penteney,the merchant of Dublin. 



§2. 
The poisoning of Essex was not the first, nor eyen the 
^second murder with which Leicester had abeady been 
i charged by the vox pqpuH. Robert Dudley, as he was 
.cinginally called, was the fifth of the eight sons of John 
J)udl^, Sazl of Warwick, and finally Duke of Northum- 
hexland, whose father, Edmund Dudley, the notorious 
^minister of Henry the Seventh, was beheaded on Tower 
.Hill, in August, 1510, and who himself underwent the 
•same fate on (the same spot in August, 1653, as did his 
sixth son, the Lord Guildford Dudley in ^February fol- 
lowing, .immediately before his wife, the hapless Lady 
*Jane Qrey,.the young, the high-bom, the beautiful, the 
learned, the gentle, was led out to her doom on the green 
^thin the Tower. Leicester's early experience of lifis 
had thus been, not sprinkled with, bent drenched in blood. 
If. the Duke^s third son, John, as is asserted, was in his 
twenty-fourth year when he died in October, 1554, 
Bobert cannot well haye been bom befoselSSl or 1532; 
but I do not know that there is any other ground than 
this calculation for placing his birth so late. It appears, 
;at:any rate, that by the year 1550 he had receiyed the 
''honour of knighthood : we find King Edward the Sixth 
recording in his Journal, under date .of the fourth of 
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June in that year, that *' Sir Robert Dudley, third [sur* 
viving] son to the Earl of Warwick, married [in presence 
of the Court at Sheen, or Richmond] Sir John Robsart^s 
daughter ; after which marriage there were certain gen- 
tlemen that did strive who should first take away a 
goose's head which was hanged alive on two cross posts/' 
The reader perceives already that the real circumstances 
of this marriage of Dudley with Amy Robsart were alto- 
gether diflferent from those out of which the great 
modem romancist has woven his exciting fiction. Nor 
was the bride's father an obscure Devonshire knight, as 
Scott makes him, but the head of a most distinguished 
family seated in the county of Norfolk. He seems to 
have been dead when his daughter's marriage took 
place; and to have died, moreover, in circumstances 
which forfeited his estates to the crown* Possibly, 
Northumberland had the recovery of these estates in 
view when he married his son to Robsarf s daughter ; 
and in 1557, in the reign of Philip and Mary, the Lord 
Robert Dudley had a grant for life of what appears to 
have been the principal one, called Sedistem, of which 
accordingly, he retained possession till his death. It 
then went to the cousin and heir of Amy Robsart, 
John Walpole, Esquire, of Houghton, from whom it 
descended to his great-great-great-grandson Sir Robert 
Walpole, the prime minister.* Sir Robert Walpole and 

♦ Blomfield*s Norfolk, continued by Parkin, III. 851—853. Sedistem 
is commonly stated to have gone to Walpole upon the death of Dudley's 
yt'de ; but this appears to be a mistake. It is remarkable that Parkin 
makes no mention of Robsart*s knighthood ; he speaks of him as having; 
been styled, after his death, John Robsart, late of Wyndham, in Norfolk, 
Esq., alias of Stanfeld in the parish of Wymundham. 
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Amy Robsart ! Such are the fantastic conjunctions 
which family history is continually disclosing. The 
minister was actually the representative of the heroine of 
romance^ being her first cousin only five times removed. 

Lord Robert Dudley, as he was then styled, was, as well 
as his two elder brothers, indicted of high treason along 
with their father in the first year of Mary, and, having 
been found or confessed themselves guilty, they were all 
sentenced to die ; but, after spending about a year in 
the Tower, they were set at liberty, and Jlobert, having 
not .only conformed to the restored religion but greatly 
ingratiated himself both with Queen Mary and Sling 
Philip, was soon after appointed by Her Majesty to the 
important post of Master of the Ordnance. He was not, 
however, for all this the less ready, on the accession of 
a new sovereign, for a new religion and new preferment. 
It seemed to be the extraordinary destiny of this family, 
that its fortunes should alternately brighten and darken 
with the successive changes in the occupation of the 
throne; it had been elevated by Henry the Seventh, 
thrown down by Henry the Eighth, raised again by 
Edward the Sixth, once more struck to the ground by 
Mary, and now it was to be lifted up to a greater height 
than ever by Elizabeth. 

The Lord Robert, however, was a personage to make 
his way at any court, more especially at the court of 
any female sovereign, most of all at that of the Maiden 
Queen, whose admiration of male beauty seems, 
curiously enough, to have been, not in inverse, but in 
direct proportion to her determined chastity, as if her 
resolution never to marry had given her a more than 
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OTdmaryv feeling of security and self-confidence^ or as if 
she revenged herself for her abstinence £ronimatrimon}r 
by indolging with the more adv^itarous liceBse in 
coquetry. The first requisite to attract and attach her 
Dudley is reported to have possessed in an eminent 
degree^ a showy figure and handsome oonntenance; 
though^ if we may judge from his common portrait^ the 
expression conveyed<by the tout ensemble of his high fore^ 
head^ arched nose^ and flashing eye was rather haughty 
and insolent than noble or refined^ if indeed we should 
not characterise ib as sensual and animal. But peihap» 
this coane^ d^ant^ one might almost say^ scowling: 
air had only gathered upon his features in his more 
advanced years. Naunton^s report i» that he was in 
his youth of a. sweet aspect ; though latterly he grew 
high*>coloured and red*faced.* I am not aware of any 
authority for the common notion of the swarthiness of 
his complexion ; his enemy the Earl of Sussex in callings 
him the Gypsy seems to have alluded to a darkness of 
another kind. It is evident from all we know of him* 
that he must have possessed extraordinary plausibility 
and power of insinuation.; but altogether his mental 
endowments and acquirements were of a much higher 
order than has generally been supposed. His letters^ 
great numbers.^ of which remain, while they attest his 
perfect command: and habitual and lavish employment 
of all the arts of the courtier;. suflSciently prove at the. 
same time his abundant resources both of generaliintel* 
lectual ability and of literary skill.. All these natural 
advantages his ambition and his taste for diqday and^ 

• Fragmenta Segalia, 
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magnificenoe insared his tummg to the best aoooimt. 
Blizabedi liad no sooner mounted the throne tiian the 
bariUiant Dudley dbione forth as first favourite. He was 
immediately appointed to the office of Master of the 
Horse; other honours quickly followed; and in the 
beginning of June 1559^ by the time the new reign was 
about six months old^ he was installed a Knight of the 
Garter and sworn, a member of the Privy Council. 

All this while what was become of his wife ? It has 
been said that he kept her in sedusion in the country; 
and we do not hear of the Lady Bobert Dudley (Amy 
Bobsart never was Countess of Leicester) being ever 
seen at Court. But, even if she never was there, 
there' was not in that anjrthing extraordinary. Lord 
Clarendon, after teUing us that his grandfather in the 
time of Elizabeth served as a burgess in many parlia- 
ments, states that from the death of that Queen he 
never wtts^ in London, though he lived thirty years 
thereafter) ^' and his wife,'' he adds, ^^ who was married 
to him above forty years, never was in London in her 
lifb ; the wisdom and frugality of that time being such, 
that few gentlemen made journeys to London, or any 
other eiqpensive journeys, but upon important business, 
and thrir wives never ; by which prondence they enjoyed 
and improved their estates in the country and kept good 
hospiiality in. their houses^ brought up their children 
well, and: were beloved by their neighbours.''* From 
tibe only authentic, memorial that we have of Dudley's 
first wife we might almost conclude that she was a wife 
of this plkin and primitive modeL It is a letter, in her 

♦^ Ufe, I. 3. 
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own handwriting preserved among Le Neve's Manu- 
scripts in the Museum. An actual letter of Amy 
Bobsart's^ presenting the very characters traced by those 
fingers of hers, the very *^ paper she writ on/' so many 
long years ago, is an interesting thing to look upon* The 
letter does not convey much positive information^ but 
still it affords us a glimpse into her way of life. It is 
addressed on the back '*To my very friend Mr. Flower- 
dew, the elder, give this ; Norfolk f and it runs as fol- 
lows : — '^Mr. Flowerdew, I understand by Gryse that you 
put him in remembrance of that you spake to me of, con- 
cerning the going of certain sheep at Systome [Sedis- 
tern?]^ and, although I forgot to move my Lord before 
his departing, he being sore troubled with weighty affairs, 
and I not being altogether in quiet for his sudden de- 
parting, yet notwithstanding, knowing your accustomed 
friendship towards my Lord and me, I neither may nor 
can deny you that request in my Lord's absence of mine 
own authority, yea an it were a greater matter, as, if 
any good occasion may serve you, so try me ; desiring 
you further that you will make sale of the wool so soon 
as is possible, although you sell it for six shillings the 
stone, or as you would sell for yourself; for my Lord 
so earnestly required me at his departing to see those 
poor men satisfied as though it had been a matter 
depending upon life ; wherefore I force not to susf ain a 
little loss thereby, to satisfy my Lord's desire ; and so 
to send that money to Gryse's house to London, by 
Bridewell, to whom my Lord hath given order for the 
payment thereof. And thus I end, always troubling 
you, wishing that occasion serve me to requite you : 
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until that time I must pay you. with thanks. And so* 
to Gk)d I leave you. From Mr. Hyde's, this vii. of 
August. Your assured during life, Ahte Dudley." * 

The Lady Bobert's penmanship is somewhat formal 
and angular, very unlike the light, swift-flowing cali- 
graphy of her lord. But, although perhaps not a very 
practised writer, she expresses herself after the fashion 
of an educated person. Her letter, too, is fiill both of 
good feeling and good sense. One would not infer 
from it that the writer either lived unhappily with her 
husband, or was excluded from participation in his 
affairs ; rather the reverse of both these things. Nor, 
probably, was the letter written in the earlier days of 
their union ; it bears no trace of so extreme a crisis as 
that in which Dudley and all his race were involved at 
the commencement of Mary's reign; if the weighty 
affairs with which he was sore troubled before his 
departing (apparently for the court) were, as seems 
most likely, affairs of state, they can only have come 
upon him after he became an important political per- 
sonage under Elizabeth. This would make poor Amy 
Robsart's letter, so expressive of affection and simple 
trustfulness, to have been written most probably in the 
last year of her life. 

It maybe that she and her husband never met again. 
It is certain that he was not with her when she died, 
suddenly, on the 8th of September, 1560. But it is not 

* Wright, I. 49 (Collated with the original, in Marl MS, 4712. 
Mr. Flowerdew the elder was probably the father of Edward Flowerdew 
who was appointed a Baron of the Exchequer in 1584. 

E 
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'«o certam tliat-some emissaries and instruments of his 
^were not too near to her. 

That strange rumonrs immediately arose and spread 

i&r and. near there is abundant evidence on record^ and 

abo that they were not confined to the credulity of the 

mere multitude. On the 17i;h of September Thomas 

Leyer, the eminrait Puritan preacher^ a man of high 

academical station^ .writes from Coventry to Sir Francis 

.Knollys and Secretary Cecil as follows : — " Here in 

these parts seemeth unto me to be a grievous and 

dangerous suspicion and muttering of the death of her 

which. was the wife of my Lord Robert Dudley. And 

now my desiraand trust is, that, the rather by your 

godly discreet device and diligence, through the Queen^s 

Majesty^s authority, earnest searching add trying out 

of the truth, with due punishment if any be found 

guilty in this matter^ may be openly knowA, For, if no 

; search nor inquire be made and known, the displeasure 

of God, the dishonour of the Queen, and the danger of 

. the whole realm is to be feared ; and by due inquire, 

and justice openly known, surely God shall be well 

r pleased and served, the Que^i's Majesty worthily 

commended, aad her loving subjects comfortably 

quieted.''* 

Lever^s ^guarded > language would be sufficiently in- 
telligible to both'Knollys and Cecil. His pointed allu- 
sions to their 3 royal mistress niight be interpreted by, 
or might themselves serve to interpret, the following 
passage in a, letter which Cecil had had nine months 

* ffaynes, 362. 
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before fircmi Sir Thomas Chaloner^ then residixig as our 
ambassador at Brussels: — ^'I assure jou^ Sir^ these 
folks [the people of this country] are broad-mouthed 
[plain-spcdien]^ where I spake. of one so miuth in favour^ 
as they esteem. I think ye guess whom they named; 
if ye do not^ I will upon my net [next?] letters write 
further. To tell you what I conceiTe ; as I count the 
slander most fEilse^ so a young Frineess cannot be too 
ware what countenance or familiar demonstration she 
maketh more to one than another. I judge no one 
man^s service in the realm worth the .entertainment^ 
with such a tale [or^ perhaps^ tail] of obloquy^ or occa- 
^on of speech to such men as of evil will are ready 
to find faults. This delay of ripe time for mandage^ 
besides the loss of the xealm^ (for without posterity of 
her Highness what hope is left unto us?) ministereth 
matter to. these lewd [base] tongues to descant upon^ 
and breedeth contempt. I would I had but one hour^s 
talk with you. Think, if I trusted not your good 
nature, I would not write thus much; which, never- 
theless, I humbly pray you to reserve .as written to 
.yourself.^'* This can refer to nobody but Dudley, her 
.majesty^s fondness for whom, we see, was matter of 
popular talk and general belief, not only in JBngland 
but in foreign countries, long before the death of his 
.wife. 

A curious version of the same scandal is preserved 
*in certain papers emitted by one Arthur Gunter, a 
servant of the Earl of Arundel (Henry Eitzalan, the 

• ffaynes, 212. 
E 2 
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eighteenth Earl), who, apparently without ever having* 
had any chance, lived in the hope of marrying Elizabeth 
for many years. Gunter's several statements are 
without dates ; but they are given by Haynes under the 
year 1560. In that entitled his Declaration, which is. 
addressed to the Lords of the Council, he says : — 
'^Pleaseth your Honours to understand, that about 
three weeks since I chanced to be a hunting with divers 
gentlemen, where I fell in talk with a gentleman 
named Mr. George Cotton, who told me that it chanced 
the Queen's Highness to be at supper on a time at my 
Lord Robert's house, where it chanced her Highness to 
be nighted homeward [benighted on her return home}; 
and, as her Grace was going homeward by torch-light, 
her Highness fell in talk with them that carried the 
torches, and said that her Grace would make their lord 
[Dudley] the best that ever was of his name. Where- 
upon I said that her Grace must make him then a 
Duke. And he said, that the report was, that her 
Highness should marry him.. And I answered, I pray 
God all be for the best ; and I pray God all men may 
take it well, that there might rise no trouble thereof. 
And so have I said to divers others since that time. 
And I most humbly beseech your Honours all to be 
good unto me, and to pardon me herein if I have 
oflfended.'' * In a subsequent paper, entitled his Con-. 
fession, Gunter adds, among other things : — '^ Farther, 
as touching my Lord Robert, I have said to Mr. Cotton 
that I thought him to be the cause that my Lord, my 

* Haynes, 365. 
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master^ miglit not marry the Queen's Highness j where- 
fore I would that he had been put to death with his 
father, or that some ruffian would have despatched him 
by the way, as he hath gone, with some dag or gun/'* 

But the most remarkable document bearing upon 
this matter that has come down to us is a letter dated 
the 30th of November, 1560, to Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, then ambassador in France, from his secretary 
Mr. B. J. Jones, whom Throckmorton, acting in concert 
with Cecil, had sent over from Paris to put Elizabeth in 
full possession of the reports that were current, and, as 
far as might be, to ascertain how matters really stood 
between her Majesty and Dudley. On the &8th of 
October, Throckmorton had written to, Cecil j — "I 
looked by your last to be somewhat satisfied and resolved 
touching the greatest matter of all, I mean the Queen^s 
marriage. I know not what to think, nor how to under- 
stand your letter in that point. And the bruits be so 
brim, and so maliciously reported here, touching the 
marriage of the Lord Bobert and the death of his wife, 
as I know not where to turn me, nor what countenance 
to bear.^^ Throckmorton goes on to say to Cecil confi- 
dentially that, although he likes Dudley in some respects 
well, and esteems him for many good parts and gifts of 
nature that be in him, and wishes him well to do, yet 
his duty and affection to her majesty shall ever weigh 
with him beyond any private friendship ; and he urges 
his colleague, in the strongest terms that he can employ, 
•to endeavour to hinder the apprehended • marriage. 

• ffaynea,M5. 
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" Far, if it take place/' lie goes on, ''there is no counsel 
nor advice that can hi^. ... As we begin abeady to 
be in derision and hatred for the bmit only, and nothing 
taken here on this side more assured than our destruc- 
tion, so, if it take place, we shall be opprobrium homi- 
nuai et abjectiopUbU ;. • .the Queen our sovereign discre- 
dited, contemned^ and neglected ; our country ruined, 
undone, and made prey. Wherefore, with tears and 
sighs, as one being dready almost confounded, I beseech 
you. again and again, set to your wits and all your help 
to stay the commonwealth, which lieth now in great 
haraid/'* Jones arrived at the English court on the 
evening of Monday the 25th of November. On the next 
day all the l4»rds of the Council dined at the lodging of 
tiie Scotch ambassador,, "where," says Jones, "they 
were veiy highly feasted.** And then he proceeds: — ^'I 
repaired thither to show myself to my Lords ; where, 
after I had attended half dinner time, my Lord Robert 
rose up and went to the court, and in the way sent 
a genii^nan back to wiU me to repair thither after him, 
a& L did after I had declared the message to Mr. Secre- 
tary. Being come unto him, he asked me whether the 
Erendi Queen had said that the Queen's Majesty would 
maixy her. lH»*se*^keeper, and told me he had seen all the' 
discourse of your Ibrdship's proceedings, together with 
the inteUigence, and that Mr. Secretaiy told him that 
tiie Erench Queen had said so. I answered, that I said' 
na sndi' matter. He laid the matter upon me so strong 
as^ the author thereof being avowed, I would not deny- 

• Hardwi^ 1. 123. 
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that the French Queen had said that the Queen would 
many the Master of her Horses. This was all he said' 
to me; and he willed me that I should in nacase let it 
be known to Mr; Secretary that he had told me thus 
much^ as I hare not indeed, nor mean not to da" In 
point of fact^ Jones had proTionsly told Cecil what the 
French Queen (Mary Stuart) was reported to have said^ 
and at Cecilys desire had made a statement of the 
matter in writing; which the Secretary had communi- 
cated to Elizabeth^ and she, as Jones infevredi to Dudley. 
Jones was admitted to an audience by Elizabeth, at six ' 
o'clock on the evening of Wednesday> the i^7th, at 
Greenwich, whither she had come to sleep from Eltham, 
after having dined, and hunted all day " with divers of 
my Lords/' Half led on by her Majesty, the dexte* 
rous emissary was not long in making his way to his- 
main business. "When I came,'' he writes, "to touch 
nearer the quick, I have heard of this before, quoth 
she, and he need not to have sent you withal. I said 
that the care you had was so great, as you could notbut . 
advertiBe her Majesty of such things as might touch 
her, and that* you took this to be no matter to be 
(^)ened but to herself; When I came to the point that 
touched his race, which I set forth in as vehement 
terms as the case required, and that the Duke's [Dud- 
ley's father, the Duke of Northumberland's] hatred was 
rather to her than to the Queen her sister, she laughed, 
and forthwith turned henself to the (me sade and to the 
other, and set her hand upon her face. She thereupon, 
told me that, the matter, [of the. death of Dudley's* 
wife] had been tried in the country, and firand to be 
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contrary to that which was reported ; sayings that he 
was then in the Courts and^none of his at the attempt 
at his wife's honse^ and that it fell out as should neither 
touch his honesty nor her honour/' Afterwards, when 
Jones quoted to her Majesty an expression of the 
Venetian Ambassador, who had described Dudley as 
veneficii et malificii reus (a man charged both with 
poisoning and witchcraft), she made him repeat the 
words several times, and seemed more moved by 
them than by anything he had previously said. In 
conclusion, he writes — " The Queen's Majesty looketh 
not so hearty and well -as she did, by a great deal ; 
and surely the matter of my Lord Robert doth much 
perplex her, and it is never like to take place, and the 
talk thereof is somewhat slack, as generally misliked, 
but of the setters forth thereof, who are as your lordship 
knoweth."* 

It has been conjectured from her Majesty's expression 
about the matter having been tried in the country, that 
probably a coroner's inquest was held upon the body of 
Dudley's wife.f Her death was certainly sudden, even 
if it was not the effect of violence or foul play. It 
is said, indeed, that in the spring of 1559 she had been 
seriously ill with a complaint in the chest, and that her 
husband at one time had hopes of getting rid of her 

* HanlwicJce^ I. 167. 

t I» a note to Pepys's Diary, for 24th November, 1665, the Editor 
states thatamong the manuscripts in the I^epysian Library, at Cambridge, 
is ^^an account of the coroner's inquest held upon the Countess of 
Leicester [meaning the Lady Robert Dudley] at Cumnor." A search, 
howeyer, which has been recently made lias failed in discovering any 
such manuscript. 
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through that malady^ from which^ however^ she appears 
to have recovered. Camden says^ simply^ that she was 
killed by falling from a predpitons height.* The story 
told by the author of Leicester's Commonwealth is, that 
Dudley, desiring to have her out of the way, that 
he might marry her Majesty, sent her to reside in 
the house of his servant Forster, of Cumnor, near 
Oxford, " where shortly after she had the chance to fall 
from a pair of stairs, and so to break her neck, but yet 
without hurting of her hood that stood upon her head ;'^ 
that Sir Richard Vamey, by commandment, remained 
with her all that day alone, with one man-servant only, 
all the other servants having been sent away to a 
market two miles off; that the man, being afterwards 
apprehended for a felony in the Marches of Wales, and 
threatening to reveal the manner in which she was 
murdered, was privately made away with in prison; 
that Vamey himself died about the same time in Lon- 
don, crying piteously and blaspheming God, and that 
he said to a gentleman of worship of the author^s 
acquaintance, not long before his death, that all the 
devils in hell were tearing him in pieces ; finally, that 
the wife of Bald Butler, a kinsman of Dudley's, 
declared the whole fact a short time before her death. 

This is the basis of the account given by Elias Ash- 
mole, who has, however, added some particulars col- 
lected from the tradition still preserved at Cumnor in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Ashmole 
calls Dudle/s servant Anthony Forster : his monument 

[ * In the original, "pracipUio pmer<U.^ Awndt, 102. 
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was theii^ and perhaps is stilly to be seeii.oiL.the ncurthi 
wall of the chancel of the village churchy exhibiting^his 
effigy in armonr and that of his wife in the habit of the. 
time^ with a long Latin poetical inscription in^ which he- 
is stated to have been lord of the manor of Cmnnor, 
and a gentleman by birth^ being the youngest of the 
four sons of Richard Forster^ Esquir^ of Iflet [JphlMhae) : 
in Shropshire^ and is celebrated for every corporeal^ 
intellectual^ moral, and spiritual gift, in particular for 
his piety, his charity to the poor, his eloquence, his. 
skill in music, gardening, and architecture, and. the. 
various languages he could speak and write; In so far* 
at least as the enumeration of his tastes^ or habits, and. 
accomplishments goes, this record of the man can hardly 
be supposed to be quite a fiction ; but it had not been; 
able to preserve his memory in much fragrance among 
the inhabitants of Cumnor, the dead language to which, 
it had been confided, probably proving, in that locality 
particularly dead. Ashmole ^describes the. ruins of 
Forster's house as standing, at the west end of the 
parish church. The manor, he says,, had anciently, 
belonged to the monks of Abingdon, having^ according 
to somee, been what was called a cdl of their monastery.. 
One of the rooms was still known as Dudley^s chamr^ 
her, being, that in which Dudley's wife was: murdered. 
Vamey had first, by Dudley's order, attempted to poi- 
son her, a fact which was: proved by the testimony of 
Dr- Walter Bayley,. sometime Fellow of New Cdlege;, 
then residing:in Oxford^ and Professor. of Physio in: that. 
University; he had been sent for by Vamey and re- 
quested to preseribe. a potion for the poor lady; which 
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he liad refased to do^ hvnng reason to beUeve that 
y^wmey and bis confederates designed to hare added to 
it some ingredient irhich would have materially altered 
its eSectj and< that so " he might after have been hanged 
for a colonr of their sin/^ They had previously endea- 
Yoored in vain to persuade her to take a draught of 
their own preparing to relieve her melancholy^ when 
they saw her sad and heavy, " as one that well knew by 
her other handling that her death was not far off/' 
Ashmole makes Porster also to have remained with her 
on the day of her death, as well as Yamey and the 
man servant ; the other servants, he says, were sent 
to Abingdon market. The tradition of the place was 
tiiat she was conveyed by her three murderers from 
lite chamber where she usually lay " to another whace 
the bed's head of the chamber stood close to a 
privy postern door, where they in the night came 
and stifled her in her bed, bruised her head very 
nmch, broke her neck, and at length flung her down 
stairs/' In addition to what befel Vamey and the 
servant man, we are told that " Porster, likewise, after 
tins fact, being a man formerly addicted to hospitality, 
company, mirth, and music, was afterwards observed to 
forsake all this, and with much mdancholy and p«i- 
siveness (some say with madness) pined and drooped- 
away."' "Neither," Ashmole concludes, '^are these 
following passages to be forgotten, that, as soon as ever' 
she was- murdered, they made great haste to bury her* 
befca:^ the coroner had given lA his inquest (which the 
Earl himself condemned as not done advisedly) ; which 
her father, or Sir John Eobertsett(as I suppose), hearing 
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of^ came with all speed hither^ caused her corpse to 
be taken up^ the coroner to sit upon her, and further 
inquiry to be made concerning this business to the full. 
But it was generally thought that the Earl stopped his 
mouthy and made up the business betwixt them. And 
the good Earl^ to make plain to the world the great 
love he bare to her while aUve^ and what a grief the 
loss of so virtuous a lady was to his tender heart, 
caused (though the things by these and other means, 
was beaten into the heads of the principal men of 
the University of Oxford,) her body to be reburied 
in St. Mar/s Church in Oxford with great pomp and 
solemnity. It is remarkable, when Dr. Babington, the 
Earl's chaplain, did preach the funeral sermon, he 
tripped once or twice in his speech, by recommending 
to their memories that virtuous lady so pitifully mar* 
dered, instead of saying pitifully slain/'* This is 
evidently an abundantly credulous and blundering nar- 
rative. It is certain, for one thing, that there could 
have been no interference in the matter on the part of 
Sir John Robsart, who, as we have seen, was in his 
grave long ago. A letter written at the time, also, 
to the Earl of Sussex by his court correspondent, 
W. Honning, would seem to make it probable that 
there had been no double interment. Dating from 
Hampton Court, the 6th of October, Honning writes : 
-^"This said bearer seeth the Court stuffed with 
mourners, yea many of the better sort in degree, for 
the Lord Robert's wife, who was, upon the mischancing 

* AfOiquities of JBerhihire,!^ 149. 
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deaths buried in the head clmrch of the University of 
Oxford.. The cost of the funeral esteemed at better 
than two thousand pounds/^i' This was at any rate 
putting a bold face upon the business. 

Improbable^ however^ or at least unproven, as it may 
be thought^ Dudley never got over this dark imputation. 
We may see how it clung to him^ and may besides 
gather some other particulars of the estimation in 
which he was secretly held by many, from a remarkable 
paper drawn up by Cecil in April 1566^ in which he 
enumerates the following reasons against the marriage 
of the Queen with the Earl of Leicester : '^ 1. Nothing 
is increased by marriage of him either in riches^ estima- 
tion, power ; 2. It will be thought that the slanderous 
speeches of the Queen with the Earl have been true j 
8. He shall study nothing but to enhance his own 
particular friends to wealth, to offices, to lands, and to 
oflfend others ; 4*. He is infamed by death of his wife ; 
5. He is far in debt ; 6. He is like to prove unkind, 
or jealous of the Queen's Majesty/' t 

Whether such considerations as these had any share 
in preventing Elizabeth from marrying Dudley may be 
more than doubted. For all the pleasure she took in 
his society, loving him, as Camden has it, '^ at such 
a rate as if a secret conjunction of their planets had 
formed as mysterious a sympathy between their souls," % 
it is probable that she expressed her real feelings and 
her fixed determination when, as the same historian else- 
where tells us, on one of her ladies of the bedchamber 

• Wright, I. 47. f ^ayne», 444. % Elizabeth, 549. 
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once covertly commending the favonrite.as a fit part- 
ner of her throne^ ahe answered in a passion^ '^Dost 
thou think me so nnlike mysdf^ and so nnmindfal 
of my royal majesty, that I would prefer my^errant, 
whom I. myself have raised, before the greatest princes 
. of Christendom, in my choosing of a husband?^'* ;8he 
may have had both vanity and sensibility enough ; bat 
the central and ruling element of her character was 
love of power ; she was never formed to share her regal 
authority with any one, and that she hersdf well knew. 
At any rate, her own account of her relations with 
Dudley was unvarying. Her reply to the bedrchamb^r 
•woman appears to have been made in .1577 or 1578 ; 
in September 1564) she had made Cecil, write as follows 
to Christopher Mundt, her agent in G&emBsiji-r-Nikil 
me^is certe possitm icribere, ^., that ;is, literally, 
"I can assure you of nothing with more perfect cra*- 
tainty than that my own belief is that she will :rather 
.marry. any foreign prince than a subject of her own, 
and that, the more, distinguished and illustrious the 
individual who aspires to her may be in descent, domi- 
nion, and ^person, the greater will be his diance of 
obtaining her. I cannot deny, indeed, but that that 
rnoble person of our country {quin is nobilis noster) 
respecting whom no slight expectation has been enter- 
tained among us, namely the Lord Robert, is worthy 
of such estimation as to deserve to be husband to the 
Queen ; but I .know that the single circumstmice of 
his having been born her Majesty^s subject would be a 

fMiedbeik,46l, . . 
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rbar to him^ 'and by reason of that name of subject 

-alone, wMdi his birth attaches to him, he must be 

.legordod as<iunuitable to bother Majesty's husband.* 

NoTerthdess by reason of his virtues, and his extra- 

1 ordinary and heroic endowments both of mind and 

: body, he is deservedly so dear to the Queen, that if he 

. were her brother {frairtm ffermanum) she could not 

love him more. On which account people who do not 

thoroughiy know her Majesty are frequently wont to 

conjecture that she will marry him; but I see and 

r understand that she takes delight in him solely on 

account of his most honourable and rare virtues, and 

''that mrthing more is practised in their intercourse than 

what is consistent with virtue and as remote in its 

;nati2re.as;posaible from the grosser sort of love/' t 

Codl, indeed, though he wrote thus to Mundt jtasu 

: Regmm (or by the Queen's command), as he has taken 

• care to recced on his rough draught or private copy 

vof the paper, evidently still had his fears or suspicions ; 

but he was > timid by nature, and his position made him 

more so. In all probability, there never really was any 

. danger of her Majesty making Dudley, or indeed any 

.one jelse, her lord to rule over her. As mere fevourite, 

however, or even, in a certain dubious and undefined 

«eBfie, as .lover or suitor, Dudley was perhaps more 

aceeptable to her than any other individual ever was. 

* CeciFfl Latin is not very olassical or even perfectly- grannnalical ; 
but Bueh seems to be tiie meaning of '* Venun hoc unicnm illi fore 
impedimentum, quod natus sit subesse Reginse, solumque eo nomine 
propter ortam saum impar esse videtnr Heginse ut sit maritus." 
i" Baynetf 480. 
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With a few brief interruptions, his ascendancy lasted as 
long as he lived. Nothing either that he did him- 
self, or that others did, could permanently affect it. 
The worst imputations or surmises that cast their 
shadows upon his character scarcely ever eclipsed him 
for more than a few days or weeks to the eye of his 
royal mistress. Even in November, 1560, in the midst 
of the universal clamour, at home and abroad, which 
had arisen on the death of his wife, and which seemed 
to Jones, Throckmorton^s secretary, to have visibly 
impaired her Majest/s health, he notes that *^ yet the 
favours be great which are showed him (the Lord 
Robert) at the Queen's Majesty's hands." Soon after 
this her bounty fell upon him in a deluge. In 156^ 
the old family dignity of Earl of Warwick was restored 
to his elder brother, the Lord Ambrose Dudley, with 
remainder to the Lord Robert. The same year the 
Lord Robert received a grant of the Castle and Manor 
of Kenilworth, and other lands of great extent and 
value in Warwickshire and various other counties. 
Consequent upon these favours from the crown came 
immediately his election as High Steward of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a long Kst of minor steward- 
ships, many of them places of profit, as well as of 
honour, from ecclesiastical bodies, civic corporations, 
and individuals, all eager to make a friend of ihe man 
who was popularly styled the Heart of the Court, and 
was believed to be the most powerftil subject in the 
kingdom. At the same time sundry trading licenses 
and grants of monopolies increased his revenues, and 
helped to maintain his boundless expenditure, though 
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not sufficing^ it would appear^ to keep him out of debt. 
Among other grants that he had was one of Windsor 
Park^ conceived in the most ample terms. At last, in 
September, 1564, after having been proposed as a hus- 
band to the Queen of Scots, he was ennobled by the 
title of Earl of Leicester ; immediately upon which 
elevation he was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, and was also nominated by the French 
King, Charles IX., a Knight of the Order of St. 
Michael, then accounted, after the Garter, the most 
distinguished order in Europe. In short, there seemed 
to be nothing that the crown had to give, and that 
he chose to ask for himself or his friends, that he 
might not obtain. All this time the nominal office 
which he held at court continued to be that of Mas- 
ter of the Horse, till in 1570, without resigning 
that, he was appointed also Lord Steward of the 
Household. His example in procuring this latter 
office was earnestly recommended by the knowing Lord 
Keeper Williams, in the end of the reign of James I., 
to the. then royal favourite, Buckingham, in a letter 
which has been printed. "I beseech your Grace,*' 
writes Williams, " observe the Earl of Leicester, who, 
being the only favourite in Queen Elizabeth's time 
that was of any continuance, made choice of this 
place only, and refused the Admiralty two several 
times, as being an occasion either to withdraw him 
from the court, or to leave him there laden with 
ignominy; and yet, being Lord Steward, wise and 
in favour, he wholly conmianded the Admiralty, and 

p 
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made it mmisterial and sabordinary to his direc- 
tions.''* 

Meanwhile to the faTonr of the Queen^ Leicester had 
been laying himself ont^ and with great success, to add 
other faroor and support firom a very different quarter. 
For some years past he had been assiduously courting 
the Puritans, and he was now regaarded as one of the 
leaders, or one of the chief court allies, of that rising 
party. To maintain this new character he cultivated 
at least the rhetorical part of religion with extraordi- 
nary zeal. No man was more elaborately pious in his 
style of expression, whether with tongue or pen. More- 
over, whether to assist this scheme of poMcy, or to 
lighten his conscience, or with a view to both these 
ends, in the year 1570 he obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment empowering him to found an Hospital, which ac« 
cordingly he did establish some years afterwards at 
Warwick, where it still subsists. 

Yet suspicion still pursued him like his shadow, — 
only deepened and diJBfused by the lantern of sancti* 
monious profession which he carried in his hand. The 
darkest accusations continued to rise one after another 
against him, and to obtain, as it would appear, exten- 
sive currency and credence. The French Cardinal de 
Chatillon, who, having joined the Protestants, had two 
or three years before made his escape to England, dies 
suddenly at Canterbury as he is about to re-embark for 
the Continent ; and it is immediately whispered that ho 
has been poisoned by the procurement of the Favourite, 

* Oabalm,2til. 
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whom he had made his enemy by having thwarted 
him in some of his court intrigues. This was in 1570. 
In the banning of the following year he is more dis- 
tinctly duo^ed with the murder by the like means of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. It so happens that we 
have his own account of Throckmorton's death. Writ- 
. ing to WaLsingham at Paris^ on the 14th of February, 
he says ; — ^' We have lost on Monday our good friend 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton^ who died in my house, 
being there taken suddenly in great extremity on 
Tuesday before : his lungs were perished, but a sudden 
cold he h^d taken was the cause of his speedy death. 
QoA hath his soul, and we his friends great loss of his 
body.''* The story is, that Throckmorton on his death* 
bed declared his belief that he had been poisoned by 
a saUad he had eaten at dinner. It is said that he was 
beheved to be about to abandon Leicester, to whose 
faction he had for many years attached himself, and to 
go over to Cecil — ^to whom, it is conjectured, Leicester 
thought he might perhaps communicate some secrets 
that had better remain untold. 

These two cases, however, are too slightly supported 
by proof, either direct or circumstantial, to amount to 
much. They can only be taken as illustrating the sort 
of reputation which the Earl enjoyed. But there is a 
third case which is more remarkable. 

Douglas Howard was the daughter of William the 
first Lord Howard of Effingham, and cousin-german 
both to Anne Boleyn and to Henry the Eighth's fifth* 

♦ J)igges, 47. 
t2 
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wife, Catherine Howard, the former being the daughter 
of her aunt, the latter of her uncle. She was, therefore, 
as well as Lettice Knollys, a half cousin of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. She had married John Sheffield second Lord 
Sheffield, a marriage from which sprung the literary 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham of the time of Queen 
Anne. But when Lord Sheffield died in 1569, she was 
still so young and attractive, that people said Leicester 
had made away with her husband that he might have 
her to himself. The phrase, it seems, was that Sheffield 
had been carried off by a Leicester rheum or cold. 
The fullest account of this affair is given by Gervase 
Holies, the historian of the Holies family, whose uncle, 
Denzil Hollis, was married to Lord Sheffield's sister. 
Sheffield and his wife, according to this writer, whose 
curious narrative was drawn up about 1658, had lived 
together for some years in much happiness and content- 
ment, when Lady Sheffield encoimtered Leicester in the 
course of one of Elizabeth's northern progresses. Her 
Majesty, upon whom the Favourite was in attendance, 
having taken up her abode for some days at the Earl of 
Rutland's at Belvoir Castle, ^^ thither," we are told, 
^^ the principal persons of Lincolnshire repaired, to see 
their Queen and do their duty ; and, among others, the 
Lord Sheffield and this fair young Lady of his, who 
shone as a star in the court, both in regard of her 
beauty and the richness of her apparel.'^ As the story 
is told, one would suppose that Leicester, who, "being 
anuch taken with her perfections,'' forthwith plied all 
his arts to gain her ladyship, succeeded in completing 
his conquest within the few days that the royal visit 
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lasted. ^' There is small hopes," the family historian 
philosophises, ''that she who -hath once permitted a 
siege can hold out." But, however this may have 
been, " the crime," he proceeds, " being arrived at this 
height, their next design was how to secure it and the 
continuance of this their wickedness, which they thought 
could not well be so long as the Lord Sheffield lived. 
He was a gentleman of great spirit; him, therefore, 
they contrived how to make away. . And, before they 
parted, Leicester, who was perfect in those villainies, 
undertook the charge of it." This was rapid work 
indeed. Not long after, while her husband's sister 
Holies was on a visit at Lord Sheffield's seat of Nor- 
manby. Lady Sheffield, with whom Leicester had kept 
up a correspondence, received a letter from him, in 
which he told her "that he had not been unmindful 
in removing that obstacle which hindered the full frui- 
tion of their contentments; that he had endeavoured 
one expedient already which had failed ; but he would 
try another, which he doubted not would hit more 
true." "This letter," continues our author, "as she 
was going down the stairs to walk abroad, she dropped 
as she pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket, and 
her sister Holies, following her, took it up ; and, either 
overcome with a woman's curiosity, or guided by an 
higher providence, she put it in her pocket, and 
read it when she found her opportunity ; and, finding 
therein a plot against her brother's life, resolves, as it 
befitted her, to acquaint him with it. The lady soon 
after missed the letter, and, being sufficiently aflfrighted 
(conscious enough of what was in it), she strictly 
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examined all her women (the gentlewoman from whom 
I had this relation was one of them]^ at the first with 
entreaties^ at the last with severity and cruelty. But 
out of them, who indeed knew nothing, she got nothing. 
Then she came to her sister Holies, and, &Uing down 
on her knees, besought her, if she had found any such 
letter, to deliver it unto her, that nothing of harm 
should come from what the contents of it might seem to 
threaten. . But she was inexorable, and would not own 
a knowledge of any such accident. Shortly after the 
Lord Sheffield returns home, and his sister Holies, 
watching her opportunity, gives him the letter. He 
reads it with anger and amazement ; that night he parts 
beds, the next day houses ; and, retired from her, he 
meditates with himself in what manner he might best 
take an honourable and just revenge upon the adulteress. 
Having resolved, he posts up to London to eflfect it ; but 
the discovery was arrived at the knowledge of Leicester 
before him ; who, finding a necessity to be quick, bribes 
an Italian physician, (whose name I have forgot), in whom 
the Lord Sheffield had great confi^dence, to poison him 3 
which was immediately effected after his arrival in 
London.^' * 

There are some things in this relation net very easy 
to be beUeved, although Holies, in conclusion, observes 
that he has been the longer and more punctual in it 
''because it is known to few, yet a certain truth.^' There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, in regard to the connec- 
tion that subsisted for some years after Sheffield's death 

* ColUns, HUt. C(M. 70. J 
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he^eea his widow and the Boyal favourite. In May, 
1573, Gilbert Talbot writes £roin Court to his Mher the 
Eari of Shrewsbury j — ''My Lord Leicester is very mudi 
with her Majesty, and she ^ows the same great good 
affection to him that she was wont ; of late he has en- 
deavoured to please her more than heretofore. There 
are two sisters now in the Court that are very far in 
love with him, as they have been long; my Lady Shcf^ 
Aeld and Frances Howard : they, of like striving w1m> 
•shall love him better, are at great wars together, and 
the Queen thinketh not well of them, and not the bet- 
ter of him ; by this means there are spies over him/^ * 
Leicester^ it is pretty plain, with all his profesaons, 
continues to lead not exactly the most puritanical of 
lives. The younger of the two rival sisters afterwards 
became the second wife of Edward Earl of Hertford, 
eldest son of the Protector Somerset ; and she lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey under a sumptuous monu- 
ment, consecrated to her, the inscription dedares^ by^ 
her surviving Lord in testimony of his inviolable affec- 
tixm for the deceased lady, who was, for her many 
graces both of mind and body, not only dearly loved by 
her noble husband but held in high estimation and 
&vour by her gracious sovereign Queen Elizabeth. I^ 
as is further stated, she was in her forty-fourth year 
when she died in 1598, she would be only nineteen 
when Gilb^ Talbot reports h@r as fighting with her 
sister for Lacester. Her sister might be three or fear 
years older. 

It would appear, however, that with Douglas matters 
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had already gone farther than Talbot was aware. She 
had borne a son to the Earl sometime in the year 1572. 
If we are to take her account, they had been privately 
married; Leicester acknowledged the son, but denied 
the marriage. On the 2nd of June in this same year 
1572, it is worth remarking, Douglas Howard^s cousin, 
Thomas fourth Duke of Norfolk, had been sent to the 
block by Elizabeth, as had his father, ^' Surrey of the 
deathless lay,^' by her father six-and-twenty years be- 
fore. It is very strange in thus looking at a past age 
through the disclosures of secret history, as from the 
centre of a panopticon, to see how close to one another, 
often, transactions of the most opposite kinds are carried 
on; what a perplexed intermixture it all is of enjoyment 
and suffering, of love and hate, of life and death ! Thus 
within thirty-six years four descendants of Thomas 
second Duke of Norfolk had shed their blood on the 
scaffold; the two Queens his grand-daughters, his 
grandson Surrey, and his great grand-son the fourth 
Duke. Of all his sons and daughters Lady Sheffield's 
father. Lord Howard of Efl&ngham, alone survived; and 
he died, at an advanced age, on the 12th of January 
in the following year, 1578, taken away, it is to 
be hoped, before his daughter's shame had reached 
his ears. 

Whether she had or had not secured a legal sanction to 
her too impatient ardours, poor Douglas was not able to 
retain her lover long. He took a most effectual way of 
putting an end to her pretensions. As she told the story 
upon oath, in the course of a judicial investigation of the 
affair, after Leicester's death, when she had for some time 
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resisted alike his offers and his menaces^ she suddenly 
found her hair and nails falling or fallen off; upon which, 
in dread of losing her life, she consented to become the 
wife of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Stafford. She lived 
to make a considerable figure on another scene, and 
her son by Leicester became one of the most remarkable 
characters of the next age, and had a very extraordinary 
history ; but all that must be reserved for a separate 
narrative. 

For the present let us for a little longer follow Leices- 
ter's own mysterious course, in as far as it is to be 
detected by the light of the few undisputed facts t^.at 
gUmmer through the obscurity in which it has been 
involved, whether by his own dark arts and hypocrisies, 
or by calumny and popular misconception. His deser- 
tion of Douglas Sheffield is believed to have been caused 
by the force of a new attraction, — our old acquaintance 
Lettice Lady Essex. He seems to have been partial to 
those half-cousins of Elizabeth, or they to have had a 
natural gravitation towards him. His amour with Lady 
Essex, who must, by-the-bye, in all probability have 
been at least ten years older than Lady Sheffield, may 
be supposed to have seriously commenced after the 
departure of her husband to Ireland in August, 1573, 
though, as we have seen, it has been surmised, or 
loosely assumed, by some writers that it may have had 
a somewhat earlier date. At first, probably, as com- 
monly happens in such forbidden and perilous paths, 
neither party looked beyond the passing hour. But 
things went their usual course; they rapidly became 
more and more involved with one another; and now 
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scandal began to talk of Lady Sheffield and Ladjr Essex^ 
with a glance at the theological pretensions of the incon- 
stant or xnnltifarious inamorato^ as the Earl of Leices- 
ter's Old and New Te$taments, This, howerer, was 
perhaps not tiU after the famous revels at Kenilworth, 
which took place in July, 1675. There can be little 
doubt that at this date Leicester had oonceiyed a stronger 
hope than ever of marrying the Queen, and that the 
"princely pleasures,^' with which he entertained her 
majesty oh her visit to his domain in Warwickshire, 
were mainly designed to forward that project. Let 
poetry of matchless and immortal beauty show forth 
what ensued, apparelling with its '^mysterious veil of 
brightness '^ — at once shade and lustre, as another has 
finely said, — what might not fitly be exhibited without 
that adorning disgdise : — 

That very time I saw (but thou couldst not). 

Flying between the cold Moon and the Earth, 

Gupid all armed. A certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal throned by the West ; 

And loosed a lovo'shaft madly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery Moon ; 

And the imperial Votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mariLed I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white ; now purple with Love's wound : 

And maidens call it Lom in Idleness, 

No reader, I will venture to say, who shall come to 
the persual of Mr. Halpin's most ingenious Essay — 
^' Oberon's Vision, in the Midsummer-Night^s jDream^ 
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illusfarated by a oomparison with Lylie's Endymion " * 
— ^with a mind free from preposseasicm, and a knowledge 
of the time sufficiently £uniliar to enable him to follow 
the deduction with a fall understanding and recollection 
of its several parts and of their bearing upon one 
another, will retain any doubt that the secret meaning 
of these lines has now been discovered — ^that Cupid is 
Leicester, that the Moon and the Vestal typify Eliz- 
abeth, that the Earth is the Lady Sheffield, and the little 
western flower the Countess of Essex. In one material 
point only I would dissent from Mr. Halpin^s interpre- 
tation. I cannot think that the expression ^'now 
purple with Lovers wound" carries any allusion to the 
poisoning of Lord Essex. Such* a reference would be 
opposed to the whole tone of the passage, the spirit of 
which throughout is not that of denunciation and 
horror, but of gentleness and pity. Nor would Shake- 
speare, I am persuaded, have employed so inadequate 
an expression as " purple with Lovers wound " to describe 
an adulteress stained with her husband^s blood. 

Let us, indeed, rather believe, and hold that Shake- 
speare too believed, that, even if Essex was really 
poisoned, his wife was no consenting or conniving 
party to the deed. It does not appear to have been 
charged upon her at the time ; neither was her partici- 
pation at all necessary. We may dismiss too as resting 
on no evidence, and worthy of little if any regard, the 
assertion or insinuation of the envenomed and unsCTupu- 
lous author of Leicester's Crnnmontaealthy that she made 

* Printed for the ShakespMre Society, 1843. 
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away with a child of which she was pregnant when she 
heard of her husband being about to return to England 
in November, 1575. It is most probable, in fact, that 
she had not a day^s or an hour's warning of that sudden 
visit — that she knew nothing about her husband's 
coming till he stood before her, if indeed, they ever 
met at all. According to the same authority, however, 
she was again with child when Essex was seized with 
the illness that carried him oflf. He was then, we are 
told, coming over from Ireland a second time to revenge 
himself upon her seducer, and he was poisoned in order 
to prevent this. The child, it is added, was a daughter, 
and was brought up by the Lady Chandos, wife of 
William KnoUys — ^that is. Lady Essex's eldest surviv- 
ing brother, afterwards created Earl of Banbury, 
who had married the widow of Edmund second Lord 
Chandos. 

When this daughter was bom is not stated, any 
more than what ultimately became of her. Nor are we 
distinctly informed when it was that the next incident 
in the story took place, Leicester's secretly making 
Lady Essex his wife. It is commonly assumed that 
they were married immediately after the death of Essex. 
But such does not seem to be Camden's meaning. He 
says, under the year 1576, immediately after having 
mentioned the death of Essex, that the suspicion of his 
having been poisoned was increased by Leicester's pre- 
sently putting away Douglas Sheffield (whether his mis- 
tress or his wife the historian declines to decide), with 
money and fair promises, after she had borne him a son, 
-^nd now more openly making love to Lettice, Essex's 
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widow, to whom afterwards lie joined himself in a 
double matrimony ; and then he subjoins : — " For, 
though it were reported that he had already privately 
married her, yet Sir Francis Knollys, father to Lettiee, 
who was acquainted with Leicester's rambling and in- 
constancy in his love, would not believe it (fearing lest 
he should put a trick upon his daughter) unless He 
might see the marriage performed in his own presence, 
with some witnesses by, and a public notary. But 
these things were done a year or two after/'* The 
impression that this account leaves is rather that the 
first marriage did not long precede the second. The 
latter is known to have been celebrated at Wanstead, 
on the 21st of September, 1578,t being within a day of 
the anniversary of the death of poor Essex two years 
before. 

But even that second marriage was kept secret for a 
time. We have a Latin letter from the young Earl of 
Essex to Burghley, written from Cambridge six days 
after, in which he makes no mention of it. J Camden, 
under the year 1379, tells us how it came to light. At 
this time the great affair of state that occupied court, 
cabinet, and country, was the suit for the hand of 
Elizabeth, pressed with extraordinary ardour by the 
French prince, Francis Duke of Anjou. Three agents 
had been sent over one after the other by the Duke 
and his brother Henry the Third, to manage the nego- 
tiation, the last of whom, M. de Simier, arrived in Oc- 
tober, 1578. Camden describes him as ^^ a man of wit 

* Elizabeth, 466. f Memoirs of Sidneffs, 69, $ Afurdin, 31 7. 
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and parte, and cme thorougfalj versed in love fancies^ 
pleasant ccmoeits, and other gallantries.^' He came, it 
is addedj accompanied bj many of the French nobility, 
^'whom the Queen entertained at Bichmond so kindly, 
that Leicester raged, being now quite frustrate of his 
long hoped-for marriage/'* Yet, in point of fact. Lei- 
oSster, as we have seen, was already married twice over 
to another woman. Camden, however, proceeds :— '^ Li 
the mean while Simier ceased not amorously to woo 
Queen Elizabeth in Anjou's behalf. And, although 
she stiffly excused herself a long while, yet he brought 
her to that pass, that Leicester (who from his heart 
was against the marriage), and others, spread rumours 
abroad, that by love-x>otions and unlawful arts he had 
insinuated into the Queen's affection, and induced her 
to the love of Anjou. Simier, on the other side, left no 
means unessayed to remove Leicester out of his place 
and favour with the Queen ; revealing to her his mar- 
riage with Essex's widow; whereat the Queen grew 
into such a passion, that she commanded Leicester not 
to stir out of the Castle of Greenwich, and intended to 
have committed him to the Tower of London, which his 
enemies much desired. But Sussex, though his greatest 
and dieadhest adversary, and one that earnestly endea- 
voured to promote the marriage with Anjou, dissuaded 
her J whilst, out of a solid judgment, and the innate 
generosity of his noble mind, he was of opinion that no 
mail was to be troubled for lawful marriage, which 
amongst all men hath ever been had in honour and 
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esteem* Yet glad he was that by this marriage he was 
now put beside all hope of marrying with the Qaeen. 
Nevertheless, Leicester was so incensed hereat, that he 
bent himself to revenge the wrong he had received. 
And there wanted not some who accused him as if he 
had suborned one Tender, of the Queen's Guard, a 
bravo^ to take away Simier's life. Certainly the Queen 
commanded by public proclamation that no man shoiQd 
offer any affront to Simier, his attendants, or servants, 
either by word or deed.''* This, according to Camden, 
was a short time before the arrival of the Duke of Anjou 
in person, which we know was in September 1579. 

The familiarity to which Simier was admitted by 
Elizabeth is well attested. " Her Majesty," Gilbert 
Talbot writes to his father in February 157 9, "continues 
her very good usage of Monsieur Simier, and all his 
company, and he has conference with her three or four 
times a week, and she is the best disposed and plea- 
santest when she talketh with him (as by her gestures 
appeareth) that is possible." f Leicester too had, at 
first, been on very good terms with the French agent. 
" My Lord of Leicester," Talbot writes again in March, 
" is now at Wanstead, and this day Mons. Simier and 
his company do dine there with him." % At various 
times he even professed, whether sincerely or not, to be 
in favour of the French match; though he seems more 
than once to have avowed a change of opinion, and 
there is reason to believe that he was at heart opposed 
to it all along, as Camden asserts. He may, perhaps, 

♦ Elndbeih, 463. f ^^9^, IL 141. $ Lodge,ll. 147. 
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Iiave hoped that something would happen to his new 
wife before very long. It appears that he was in part 
under her Majesty's displeasure about the time that 
Camden mentions. In the beginning of November, 
1579, we find him writing to Burghley, it does not 
appear from what place, in the following strain : — ^^ I 
perceive by my brother of Warwick, your lordship hath 
found the like bitterness in her Majesty toward me that 
others (too many) have acquainted me lately withal. . • • 
Her Majesty, I see, is grown into a very strange humour, 
all things considered, toward me, howsoever it were true 
or false as she is informed, — the state whereof I will 
not dispute. Albeit, I cannot confess a greater bondage 
in those cases than my duty of allegiance oweth. . . . 
As I carried myself almost more than a bondman many 
a year together, so long as one drop of comfort was left 
of any hope, as you yourself, my lord, doth well know ; 
so, being acquitted and dehvered of that hope, and by 
both open and private prohibitions and declarations 
discharged, methinks it is more than hard to take such 
an occasion to bear so great displeasure for. ... I have 
lost both youth, liberty, and all my fortune reposed in 
her.''* Surely these expressions can bear only one 
interpretation. Can the hope in which Leicester here 
speaks of having worn away his life, till he had been 
wholly acquitted, delivered, and discharged of it, be 
any other than the hope of marrying Elizabeth ? ThQ 
matter of which her Majesty had been informed, and 
with regard to which he will not dispute whether what 

♦ Wright, II. 103—105. 
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she had heard be trae or false^ is^ of course^ his marriage 
with Lady Essex. 

From that marriage, however, contracted with what- 
soever object, or under whatsoever compulsion, he nevei 
made his escape. . It is even said that he came to take 
kindly to the matrimonial yoke, and grew uxorious in 
his old age. But now we will leave him and the fair 
Lettice to themselves for a little, and attend to some of 
our. other dramatis persona who are waiting to be 
introduced to the reader. 



§3. 

The story of Essex's eldest daughter is as remark- 
able as that of her mother. Her father, it will be re- 
membered, had expressed a wish on his death-bed that, 
if God should so move both their hearts, she might be 
married to his young friend Philip Sidney. At this 
time Sidney was in his twenty-second year ; the Lady 
Penelope Devereux can hardly have been older than 
fourteen or fifteen. The project of the match was 
eagerly prosecuted upon the EarPs death by those who 
took an interest in his family. On the 14th of November, 
while the late nobleman's remains still lay uninterred, 
Waterhouse writes on this subject from Chartley to Sir 
Henry Sidney. The beginning of his letter evidently 
refers to imputations which had already been made 
against him, of having been one of those who had coim- 
tenanced the notion of Essex having been poisoned. 
He is naturally anxious to set himself right on that 
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point with the father of Sidney and the brother-in-law 

and devoted adherent of Leicester^-r-a man, besides, 

to whom he waa himself attached by a c(mnexion of old 

standings and whom he held in the highest estimation 

and regard. " If any reports/' he says, " have come 

nnto yonr lordship's ears that in the causes of my Lord 

of Essex I have dealt indirectly^ I assure your lordship 

they have done me wrong ; for, as I have justified him 

and his doings against all the world, without respect of 

fear or favour, so have I been free from malicious 

thoughts, and have quenched all sparks that might 

kindle any new fire in these causes, which I hope be 

buried in oblivion ; wherein I stand to the report of 

Mr. Philip Sidney, above any other." Waterhouse, in 

iruth, was too wise a man by far to give utterance to 

any opinion, or even perhaps to form one, on so dark a 

matter, — ^the clearing up of which, besides, would now 

have been as useless as it was hopeless. He goes on ; 

— " The state of the Earl of Essex, being best known to 

myself, doth require my travail for a time in his causes-; 

but my burthen cannot be great, when every man putteth 

to his helping hand. Her Majesty hath bestowed upon 

the young Earl his marriage, and all his father's 

rules in Wales, and promiseth the remission of his 

debt. The lords do generally favour and further him ; 

some for the trust reposed, some for love to the father, 

other for affinity with the child, and some for other 

causes. And all these lords that wish well to the 

children, and, I suppose, all the best sort of the English 

lords besides, do expect what will become of the treaty 

between Mr* Philip and the Lady Penelope. Truly, 
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-my lord^ I must sav to your lordship, as I have said to 
my L<»*d of Leicester and Mr. Philip, the breaking off 
irom this match, if tihe defiaiult be on your parts, will 
turn to more dishonour than can be repaired with any 
other murtiage in-Sngland. And, I protest unto yoor 
lordship, I do not think that there is at this day 86 
strong a man in England of friends as the little Earl of 
Essex, nor any man more lamented than his father 
since the death of King Edward/'* 

Sut Waterhouse^s earnest wish and Essex's dying 
hope was not to be granted by heaven; this marriage 
never took place. Sidney became, as all the world 
knows, the glory of his country and his age,— 

The counaer*8, soldier's, scholar^s, eye, tongue, sword, 
The expeotanoy and rose of the fair st«te. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
The observed of all observers; 

Penelope Devereux grew up to be one of the most 
beautiful women of her time ; and they probably loved. 
Of what it was that prevented their union nothing 
is known. Sidney has been supposed to allude to 
the Lady Penelope in one of his letters to his friend 
Languet, where, replying to Languet^s exhortations to 
him to marry, he says, '^ Respecting her of whom I 
readily acknowledge how unworthy I am, I have written 
you my reasons long since, briefly indeed, but yet as 
well as I was able." t At this date, March 1578, Lady 

* Sidney Papers, I. 147. 
t Correspondence of SidMy and Lan^uif, traorisfted by S. A. Pean^ 
1845 : p. 144. 

o 2 
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Penelope may have reached the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. It was probably two or three years after 
this that she was forced^ as is alleged^ by her friends 
into a marriage with Robert Rich, third Lord Rich^ 
who succeeded his father in that title in 1581. Then 
Sidney also married. His wife was Frances^ 'the 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. The marriage 
was arranged early in 1583, as we gather from a 
curious letter of Walsingham's, dated the 19th of 
March in that year, from which it further appears that 
the proceeding, on some account or other, excited 
the displeasure of Elizabeth, as indeed almost eveiy- 
body's marriage seems to have done. The letter is to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, to whom Walsingham returns 
his best thanks for defending in so honourable and 
friendly a manner the intended match between his 
daughter and Mr. Sidney, while he expresses his 
extreme surprise that her Majesty should be offended 
therewith. He hopes that when she shall weigh the 
due circmnstances of place, person, and quality, she 
will see that there can be no just cause for disapproval. 
As for the affair not having been previously communi- 
cated to her (the true reason, doubtless, being that she 
might not have it in her power to object to it till it had 
gone too far to be stopped), Walsingham gravely pro- 
fesses to think that it might have been deemed a pre- 
sumption in a person of his condition to trouble her 
Majesty about a private marriage between his daughter 
and " a free gentleman of equal calling.^^ He had 
always conceived that it would have been unfit for him 
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to acquaint her " with a matter of so base a subject a& 
this poor match/^ In conclusion^ however, he speaks 
out plainly and resolutely : — " I pray, you. Sir, ... if 
she enter into any farther speech of the matter, let her 
understand that you learn generally that the match is 
held for concluded, and withal to let her know how just 
cause I shall have to find myself aggrieved if her Majesty 
shall show her mishke thereof. And so, committing the 
cause to your friendly and considerate handling, I leave 
you to the protection of the Almighty.''* One of 
Anthony Bacon's correspondents writes to him in May 
that the marriage was expected to take place before 
Michaelmas, t 

But Sidney's passion for Penelope Devereux was cer- 
tainly not extinguished by her marriage, and it may be 
more than doubted if it did not survive his own. It 
has recorded its own history in his series of Sonnets, 
entitled Astrophel and Stella, with singular distinctness 
and fulness of detail. 

The Sonnets are in all one hundred and eight in 
number; and the collection includes, besides, eleven 
Songs, most of them of considerable length. The 
celebrity of one of the parties at least would give no 
common interest to this romance, even if the circtlm- 
stances were less strange than they are ; yet it has 
attracted very little attention. It will therefore bear 
an exposition in some detail; the more, that it can be 
given chiefly through the medium of some httle read 
but supremely refined and graceful poetry. 

* Wi^hf^lL 194. t BirchyU'JjSf 
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In the second sonnet Sidney relates how his love 
first spning np :— • 

^ Not at first nght, nor with a dribbing shot, 
LoTe gare the wound, which while I breathe will bleed ; 
But known worth did in t^act of time pi«c«ed> 
Tin by degrees it had lull conquest got. 
I saw and liked, I liked but lov..ed not ; 
I loved, bnt did not straig^ iHiat lore decreed ; 
At length to love's decrees I, forced, agreed, 
Yet with repining at so partial lot" 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth are especially precious, 
as giving us some particulars of Stella^s appearance and 
features. They celebrate her eyes " in colour black,^' 
her ''fair skin,'' and her yellow hair : — 

'^ Queen Virtue's court, which some call Stella's face. 
Prepared by Nature's choicest furniture. 
Hath his front built of alabaster pore ; 
Gold is the covering of that stately place ; 
The door, by which sometimes comes forth her Grace, 
Red porphyr is, which lock of pearl makes sure ; 
Whose porches rich, which name of .cheeks endure^ 
Marble mixed red and white do interlace." 

In some following sonnets Sidney has left us some 
interesting memorabilia of himself, and of the effect 
that his passion had had upon his mind and outward 
demeanour. Here is the sixteenth : — 

<< In nature apt to like, i^heB I did see 
Beauties which were of many caiucts fine,- 
My boiling spirits did thither soon incline. 
And, Love, I thought that I was full of thee. 
But, finding not those restless flames in me 
Which others said did make their souls to pine, 
I thought those babes of some pin's hurt did whine. 
By my soul judging what love*s pain might be. 
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But, while I, fool, thus with this hon pUyed^ 
Mine eyes, — shall I say cursed or blest ? — beheld 
Stella. Now she is named, need more be said ? 
In her right I a lesson now have spelled ; 
I now have learned love right, and learned even so 
As who by being poisoned doth poison know."^ 

In the eighteenth he speaks of the sharp self-reproach 
which he suffers^ finding himself bankrupt of all the 
goods which heaven had lent to him^ and unable even 
to pay the rent he owes to nature by his birth-right. 
His youth, he complains, doth waste, his knowledge 
brings forth toys. In the twenty-first he thus replies 
to some friend who had been endeavouring to rouse 
him: — 

" Your words, my friend, right healthful caustics, blame 
My young mind marred, whom love doth windlass so 
That mine own writings, like bad servants, show 
My wits quick in vain thoughts, in virtue lame ; 
That PUto I read for nought, but if he tame 
Such coltish years ; that to my birth I owe 
Nobler desires, lest else that friendly foe. 
Great expectation, wear a train of shame. 
For since mad March great promise made of me. 
If now the May of my years much decline^ 
What can be hoped my harvesfr-time will be !" 

The twenty-second interrupts this course of reflec- 
tion by the notice of a little incident which indicates 
something of Stella^s character. One day when a 
number of ladies, '^ by hard promise tied,^^ were riding 
under a cloudless sky in the face of a hot noon-day 
sun, all the rest shaded their faces with their fans : 
Stella alone scorned to have recourse to such protec- 
tion; ^^ yet were the hid and meaner beauties parched,^^ 
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while she, the daintiest of all, though bare went 
free: — 

<' the cause was this ; 
The son, which others hurncd, did her hut kiss." 

The twenty-third sonnet is as follows : — 

'* The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
Bewray itself in my long-settled eyes, 
Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise, 
With idle pains and missing aim, do guess. 
Some, that know how my spring I did address. 
Deem that my Muse some fruit of knowledge plies ; 
Others, because the Prince my seryice tries. 
Think that I think state errors to redre^. 
But harder judges judge ambition^s rage. 
Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place. 
Holds my young brain captived in golden cage. 
O fools, or orerwise I Alas, the race 
Of all my thoughts hath neither stop nor start 
But only Stella's eyes and Stella*s heart." 

The twenty-seventh resumes the same strain, with some 
more minute autobiographical touches : — 

** Because I oft, in dark abstracted guise. 

Seem most alone in greatest company ; 

With dearth of words, or answers quite awry, 
. To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 

They deem, and of their doom the rumour flies. 

That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 

So in my swelling breast, that only I 

Fawn on myself, and others do despise." 

The thirtieth sonnet is very important : — 

'^ Whether the Turkish new moon minded be 
To fill his horns this year on Christian coast ; 
How Pole's right king means, without leave of host. 
To warm with ill made fit cold Muscovy ; 
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If French can yet three parts in one agree ; 
What now the Dutch in their full diets boast ; 
How Holland hearts, now so good towns be losty 
Trust in the shade of pleasing Orange tree ; 
How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 
Wherewith my father once made it half tame ; 
If in the Scotch court be not weltering yet ; 
These questions busy wits to me do frame : 
I, cumbered with good manners, answer do, 
But know not how, for still I think of you.** 

If these historical notices could be all satisfactorily ex- 
plained^ the exact time at which the sonnet was com- 
posed would be discovered. It may be suspected that 
the text is not quite sound in one or two places ; still 
the general meaning is everywhere plain enough. 
Unfortunately, nearly all the circumstances mentioned 
are somewhat indefinite. War about to be made by the 
Turks upon their Christian neighbours — an invasion of 
Russia projected by Poland — the continuance of civil 
dissension in Prance — ^the entertainment of great 
designs by the Germanic Diet — none of these events 
were confined to any particular year. The next fact, 
however, that of the people of Holland, upon the loss 
of certain important towns, putting their trust in " the 
shade of pleasing Orange tree,^' must apparently mean 
their acknowledgment of the young Maurice Prince of 
Orange as their Stadtholder, after the assassination of 
his father and the surrender of Antwerp, in the summer 
of 1585. At this date also the Lord Deputy, Sir John 
Perrot, had recently put down a formidable insurrection 
in the West and North of Ireland, having some time 
before, as Camden tells us, to establish a permanent 
check upon the turbulent natives, '^imposed upon the 
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great Lords of Ulster a certain number of soldiers to 
be trained up and exercised in war/' The same expe- 
dient bad probably been resorted to some years before 
by Sir Henry Sidney, and might, in allusion to the 
charge which it entailed upon the Ulster Lords, be 
called a " golden bit/' This would make the Sonnets 
to have been probably written little more than a twelve- 
month before Sidney's death. * 

Perhaps some dim guess at the causes or course of 
events which had divided the two lovers may be formed 
from another of the sonnets, the thirty-third. Do not 
the following linesseemto imply that Sidney had only 
himself to blame for the loss of the lady; that he had 
allowed her to become another's by declining to come 
forward himself as a suitor for her hand — ^perhaps when 
Iker heart was already his — either £rom distrusting bis 
chance of success, or, as he rather seems to intimate, 
partly out of some fantastic scruple or punctilio, partly 
from being not yet sufficiently in love with her ? 

'^ I miglit, unhappy word! me, I might. 
And liien would not or could not see my bliss ; 
Till now, wrapt in a moat infernal night, 
• I find how heavenly day, wretch, I did miss. 

* In the thirty-eighth sonnet Sidney introduces himself as addressed 
by the title of Sir Philip. The sonnet, then, must have been written 
after he was knighted. The common stat^nent is, that he was knighted 
in January 1583 ; but it is remarkable that Walsmgham in his letter to 
Hatton quoted above, which is dated the 19th of March in that year, calls 
him Mr, Sidney. If it was really in January 1584 that he was kai^tedy 
the Sonnets mitst have been written after his marriage ; and, even taking 
the common date of his knighthood, they cannot possibly have heeaa. 
written more than a few months before his marriage, and may have been 
mcittea after iL 
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Heart, rent thyself ; thou doet thyself but zigbt : 
No lovely Paris made thy Helen his ; 
No force, no fraud, robbed thee of thy delight ; 
Nor FortuBe of thy fortune anih<» is ; 
But to myself myself did give the blow. 
While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me. 
That I respects for both our sakes must show ; 
And yet could not by rising mom foresee 
How fair. a day was sear. O punished eyes ! ' 
That I had been more foolish or more wise ! " 

It is plain enough from this, at any rate, that in some 
way or other she was now lost to him. The thirty- 
seventh sonnet goes still further, distinctly telling us 
who the lady was : — 

^ My mouth doth water, and my breast doth s^'eH, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour be : 
listen, then, lordings, with good ear to me ; ^ 

For of my life I must a riddle tell. 
Toward Aurora's court a nymph doth dwell 
Rich in'aXl. beauties which man's eye can see ; 
Beauties so far from reach of words that we 
Abase her praise saying she doth excel : 
Rich in the treasure of deserved r^iown^ 
Rich in the riches of a royal heart. 
Rich in those gifts which give the eternal gtowb ; 
Who, though most rich la these and every part 
Which makes the patents of true worldly bliss, 
Hath ao misfortime but that Rich she io." 

For some time longer he still complains of her obdu- 
racy. In the forty-fourth sonnet : — 

^ Her heart, sweet heart, is of no tiger's kind ; 
And yet she hears and yet no pity I find. 
But, more I cry, less grace she doth impart." 

In the forty-fifth : — 

^ SteUa, oft sees the very face of woe 
Painted in my beclouded stormy face ; 
But cannot skill to pity my disgrace. 
Not though thereof the cause herself she know. 
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Yet, hearing late a fable which did show 
Of loTcrs never known a grievous case. 
Pity therefore got in her breast such place 
That from her eyes a spring of tears did flow/' 

When we arrive at the fifly-seventh, however, we find 
a change beginning to show itself: — 

" She heard my plaints, and did not only hear. 
But them, so sweet as she,* most sweetly sing, 
With^that fair breast making woe's darkness dear." 

So again, in the fifty-ninth, she is spoken of as often 
singing his songs, although still reserving only for her 
lap-dog all such favours as might be construed into 
undoubted proofs of aflFection : — 

^< Yet, while I languish, him that bosom clips. 
That lap doth lap, nay lets, in spite of spite. 
This sour-breath'd mate taste of those sugared lips." 

In the sixtieth she is, for the first time, described as 
relenting to a certain extent : — 

^ But when the ruggedest step of fortune's race 
Makes me fall from her sight, then sweetly she 
With words, wherein the Muses* treasures be. 
Shows love and pity to my absent case." ' 

In the sixty-second she has allowed herself to go a 

little further : — 

'' Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine 
With rage of love, I called.my love unkind ; 
She, in whose eyes love, though unfelt, doth shine. 
Sweet said that I true love in her should find. 
I joyed, but strught thus watered was my wine ; — 
That love she did, but with a love not blind. 
Which would not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course fit for my birth and mind." 

* Some corruption of the text may be suspected here. 
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She therefore desired him to fly from those tempests of 
passionate and unhallowed affection, and anchor him- 
self fiist on virtue^s shore. She has now, however, been 
drawn into that close combat in which it is scarcely 
given to engage and not to fall; and in the next sonnet 
we find her reduced to the last desperate resource, of 
a denial in vehement words, which her emboldened 
assailant does not scruple to wrest to the very opposite 
meaning. In the sixty-sixth he assumes, though as 
yet somewhat timidly or doubtfully, the language of 
hope : — 

^ I cannot brag of word, much less of deed ; 

Fortune's wheels still with me in one sort flow ; 
, My wealth no more, and no whit less my need ; 

Desire still on the stilts of fear doth go. 

And yet, amid all fears, a hope there is 

Stolen to my heart since, last fair night, my day, 

Stella's eyes sent to me the beams of bliss. 

Looking on me while I looked other way. 

But, when mine eyes back to their heaven did move. 

They fled with blush, which guilty seemed of love." 

The two succeeding sonnets record her continued 
efforts, "with voice more fit to wed Amphion^s lyre,^^ 
to persuade him to conquer his passion, but also the 
continued contradiction between her words and the 
language of her eyes. At last in the sixty-ninth he 
breaks out : — 

'^,0 joy too high for my low style to show I 
O bliss fit for a nobler state than me ! 
Envy, put out thine eyes, lest thou do see 
What oceans of delight in me do flow. 
My friend, that oft saw'st^through all masks my woe. 
Come, come, and let me pour myself on thee ! 
Gone is the winter of my misery ; 
My spring appears ; see what here doth grow I 
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I 
For Stella haih, with words where faith doth ahine. 

Of her high heart given me the monarchy : 

I^ I^ oh I, may say that she is mine. 

Andy thoun^ she give bat thus conditionly 

This realm of bliss while virtuous course I take. 

No kings be crowned but they some covenants make.^ 

A kiss stolen from her wliile she slept^ for which he 

is chid and threatened^ is soon followed hj others freely 

granted. Then^ after the eighty-fifth sonnet, comes 

the fourth song^ one of the nine stanzas of which may 

be given for the si^e of the mention it makes of the 

lady's mother : — 

" Your fair mother is abed, 
Candles out and curtains spread. 
She thinks you do letters write : 
Write, but let me first indite. 
Take me to thee, and thee to me. 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be." 

Are we then to understand that Lady Bich was at 
this time living, not with her husband, but with the 
Countess of Leicester ? The two ladies, at any rate, were 
residing in the same house. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth songs 
are all introduced together after the eighty-seventh 
sonnet. Part of the eighth must be quoted, as con- 
taining the crisis of the story* The simple and passion- 
ate writing, also, is worthy of all admiration : — 

" In a grove most rich of shade. 
Where birds wanton music made ; 
May then young his pied weeds showing, 
New perfumed with flowers fresh growing ; 

^ Astrophel with Stella sweet 
Did for mutual comfort meet, 
Both within themselves oppressed. 
But each in the other blest 
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<< Him great harms had tanghi much eutf 
Her fair neck a foul yoke bar« ; 
But her sight his cares did banish^ 
In his sight her yoke did Taniah. 

^ Wept they had, alas the while. 
But now tears themselves did snule 
While their eyes, by love direeied. 
Interchangeably reflected. 



'< Then she spake : her speech was such 
As, not ears, but heart did tonoh ; 
While such wise she love denied 
As yet love she signified. 

'' Astrophel, said she, my love 
Cease in these effects to prove. 
Now be still ; yet still believe me 
Thy grief more than death would grieve i 

'' If that any thought in me 
Can taste comfort but of thee. 
Let me feed, with hellish anguish. 
Joyless, hopeless, endless laogotah. 

" If those eyes you prus^ be 
Half so dear as you to me. 
Let me home return stark-blinded 
Of those eyes, and blinder-minded. 

" If to secret of my heart 
I do any wish impart 
Where thou art not foremost placed, 
Be both wish and I defaced. 

<< If more may be said, I say. 
All my bliss in thee I lay ; 
If thou love, my love content thee, 
For all love, all faith is meant thea 

** Therefore, dear, this no more more. 
Lest, though I leave not thy love, 
Which too deep in me is framed, 
I should blush when thou art named. 
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** TherewithAl away she went, 
Leaving him to passion rent 
With what she had done ana spoken, 
That therewith my song is broken." 

Thus, conqueror of herself, was Penelope Devereux 
saved for this time, in circumstances of extremest peril, 
in which many another would have been lost. Let not 
this be forgotten in the judgment passed upon her after 
her whole story has been told. Sidney and she seem to 
have met no more, or at most to have seen each other 
only once or twice again for a few hurried moments. 
In the eighty-seventh sonnet he speaks of having been 
forced away from her by some call of duty ; and their 
separation lasts till we come to the hundred-and-third, 
which commemorates his beholding her from a window 
as she was borne in a boat upon the Thames : — 

" The boat for joy could not to dance forbear 
While wanton winds, with beauties so divine 
Ravished, stayed not till in her golden hair 
They did themselves, oh sweetest prison, twine." 

The eleventh song is in the form of a dialogue sup- 
posed to be held between them one night when he has 
presented himself underneath her window; but it is 
probably a fancy sketch. 

Not a word of all this is to be found in any of Sid- 
ney's biographers. All that we know beyond what he 
has himself told us is, that in the latter part of the year 
1585, as if impelled by some uncontrollable restlessness, 
he had secretly arranged with Sir Francis Drake to 
accompany him on an expedition to America, when the 
design was discovered by the Queen, and he was stopped 
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hj her express command as he was on his way to the 
place of embarkation; and that almost immediately 
afterwards, or in the beginning of November, he was 
appointed to the government o^ Flushing, npoii which 
he forthwith set sail for the Netherlands, whence he 
was never to return* He was mortally wounded under 
the walls of Zutphen on the 22nd of September, 1586, 
and expired at Amheim, on Monday the 17th of 
October following. 

In his will, dated the 30th of September, Sidney 
leaves his "most dear and loving wife. Dame Frances 
Sidney,^^ his sole executrix. She had followed him to 
the Netherlands in the end of June or beginnings of 
July, and she was with him when he died. Leicester 
writes to Walsingham from Utrecht on the 25th of 
October : — "Your sorrowful daughter and mine is here 
with me at Utrecht till she may recover some strength j 
for she is wonderfully overthrown through her lon^ care 
since the beginning of her husband's hurt, and I am 
the more careful that she should be in some strength 
or she take her journey into England, for that she is 
with child, which I pray God send to be a son, if it be 
his will. But, whether son or daughter, they shall be 
my children too. She is most earnest to be gone out 
of this country ; and so I could wish her, seeing it is 
against her mind, but for her weakness yet, her case con« 
sidered.^' * She had already borne Sidney a daughter, 
and she is supposed to have suffered a miscarriage of 
the child with which she was pregnant at the time of his 

* Leicetter Correipondence, 445» 
H 
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efeath. It appears thivt sfiehad so serious an illness in 
the latter part of December following', that her life waa 
tkougfat to be in danger. * 

Lady 9sdai^ remain^ a widow fbr aboiit four years. 
Theo, in^ljie latter part of the year 1590, she married 
the Earl of Essex, who would then be in hi* twenty- 
third year. Sfae and Lady Rich, th«refere, were now 
sisters* The mHrriage wa» at first kept secret, ov at least 
was privately performed, from some apprehension of the 
resehtm^it of her Majesty. It had the countenance, 
however, of the nearest connexions of the lady^is late 
husband. Sir Thomas Wilkes writes from Windsor on 
the 16th <rf October to Sir Robert Sidney, Sir Italip's 
brother and.heb :. — " Whereas you have been informed 
that you shall stand, m smne sort, in her Majesty^ 
indignatioa in, respect of your privity to the marriage 
of my Lord of Esaesc, i dace assure your Lordship, 
upon my poor credit,, tiiere m no such matter; for, 
besides the good and gracious speeches^ used to nie by 
her Majesty of youv Lordship at the time I signified 
the same unto yon, a^e Hath sithenee upon other 
conferences to me expressed the lik^. And, because I 
would not altogether trust mine own sense and conceit 
therein, I have athence the receipt of your letter, in as 
discreet manner as I could, inquired among such as 
coidd well inform me,, and eannot find there hath been 
any such matter at ail. So as, without all doubt, the 
parties that have given you notice of this matter have 
inisconceived ormisundenrtood the same/^ t Elizabeth, 

• Leicester Correipondence, 480, 481. f Sidney Papers, I. 312. 
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to do lior jiistice^ never kept up Iier aziger long npoo^ 
tihese occasions ; wken ^te mischief was done^ die had 
toi^ mnek good sense^ as well as too much pride^ to 
eontinae a isweless and undignified cponml with what 
was past pretention a&d remedy* The pmsent marrifcge 
accordin^7 was now openly ad&nowledged. ''The 
Lady of Essex/' writes Thomae Kerry, Clerfc of the 
Privy Seal, to the Lord Talbot^ &om London, on the 
&3rd of October, '' came this last week to Walsingham 
House, waited upon like the Countess of Essex."* 
• Sir Francis Walsingham, the new-made Connteser's 
fether, had died in April of this year; and hi» daughter, 
who was his only child, was now probably the owner of 
Walsingham House, which stood in Seething Lane, 
not very fisyr ftrom the present Blackwall Railway 
Station. Everybody has heard of his having died so 
poor that they were obliged to bury him in the night 
to prevent his body beiug seized by his creditor*. TSii* 
was hard in the case of Walsingham, who had i^own 
great soEdtude a hw years before that his distingoished 
son-in-law should have a suitable funeral, and had 
impoverished him^self to pay Sidney's debts. "Sir 
Philip,'' he writes to Leicester in November 1586, 
^hath left a great number of poor creditors. . . . ; I 
have paid,, and must pay, for him above £6000, which 
I do assure your Lordship hath brought me into a most 
hard and desperate state, whieh I weigh nothing in 
respect of the loss of the gentleman^ who was my chief 
worldly comfort." f And agein, on the* day following : — 

* Lodgey II. 417. + Leicester Corre8p:,ndcn:Cf 454, 

h2 
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^ I hare cauaed Sir Philip Sidney's will to be considered 
of by certain learned in the laws, and I find the same 
imperfect touching the sale of his land for the satisfying 
of his poor creditors, which I do assure your Lordship 
doth greatly afllict me, [that] a gentleman that hath 
lived [in] so unspotted reputation, and had so great care 
to see all men satisfied, should be so [exposed] to the 
outcry of his creditors. His goods will not suffice to 
answer a third part of his debts already known. This 
hard estate of this noble gentleman maketh me stay to 
take order for his funeral until your Lordship's return. 
I do not see how the same can be performed with that 
solemnity that appertaineth without the utter undoing of 
his creditors, which is to be weighed [in] conscience. 
.Sorry I am to trouble your Lordship with these unplea- 
sant matters, but that a necessity moveth me thereto.''* 
Sidney had come into possession of the family estate 
pf Penshurst only a few months before his death, by the 
decease of his father in May 1586, which was followed 
by that of his mother in August. He had after all a 
splendid funeral at St. Paul's, in February 1587, the 
expense of which was probably defrayed either by 
Leicester or by the Queen. 

Within a few months after his widow became the wife 
of Essex, and the sister-in-law of Lady Rich, Sidney's 
Astrophel and Stella was printed. The title-page bears 
the date of 1591. Strange as it may be thought, it 
would seem that Lady Essex at least felt no annoyance 
at this publication. A few years after, namely, in 1595, 

♦ Zeieetter GtrretpoTuUnce, 457. 
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appeared a new volume of poetry by Edmimd Spenser, 
containing his ^' Colin Clout 's come Home Again/' in 
which Sidney is introduced as Astrophel, and Lady 
Rich as Stella : — 

" Ne less pnuseworthy Stella do I read, 
Though nought my praises of her needed are. 
Whom verse of noblest shepherd, lately dead, 
Hath praised and raised above each other ^tar/* 

But not only so. In the same volume was another 
poem, entitled '' Astrophel; a Pastoral Elegy upon the 
Death of the most noble and valourous Knight, Sir 
Philip Sidney/' which is nothing else than an elaborate 
celebration of the loves of Sidney and Stella, Sidney's 
wife never being mentioned, nor the slightest allusion 
made to her existence, from the beginning to the end 
of it — except, indeed, that it is inscribed "to the most 
beautiful and virtuous Lady, the Countess of Essex t '' 
. The poem extends to above three hundred lines. 
Astrophel is described as " a gentle shepherd, bom in 
Arcady," whose love, we are told, was sought by 
" many a nymph, both of the wood and brook." But 
he cared for one alone : — 

** Stella the fair ! the fairest star in sky» 
As fair as Venus, or the fairest fair: 
A fjEurer star saw never living eye 
Shoot her sharp-pointed beams through purest air i 
Her he did love, her he alone did honour ; 
His thoughts, his rhymes, his songs were all upon her* 

** To her he vowed the service of his days. 
On her he spent the riches of his wit, 
For her he made hymns of inmiortal praise. 
Of only her he sung, he thought, he writ." 
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At last, while huntiDg in '^ a forest wide and waste/' a 
wild beast turns upon and gores him. The shepherds 
hj whom he is found bear him at his own desire '^unto 
his loved lass/' At the sight of hisface^ once so fair^ 
all riven and gory, 

** Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long. 
As sunny beams in fairest summer's day, 
She fiercely tore, and with outrageous wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away. 



<' His pallid face, impictur-ed with death, 
-fihe'bath-ed oft with tears, and dri-ed oft ; 
.And with sweet IcisseB flucked the waaiuig brenih 
«Out of his lip^ Jike lillies, {>ale and soft.** 

But all her fond affection cannot detain his parting 
spirit. He dies in the midst of her caresses : — 

^ ' '^ Which when ahe ww ahe atay»ed nota (whtt, 
But ftffcer him did make untimely baste : 
forthwith her ghost out of her corpse did flit, 
Aad fidfiow-ed her mate, Hke turtle chaste ; 
To prowe .that death their hearts cannot divide. 
Which living were in love so firmly tied. 

-*' The gods, which all things see, this asme beheld. 
And, pitying this pair of lovers true, 
Transforra-ed them ^epe lying on ihe 'field 
Into one flower, that is both red and bine; 
It first grows red, and then 'to <bkie doth fade, 
Like Affftrophel, wlriofa *lber«nto -was mauAe. 

<^ And in ^e midst thereof a star "appeaw, 
As fairly formed as any star in slties. 
Resembling Stella in iher <fireehest years, 
Forth darting beams -of beaoty from her eyes ; 
And all tbeda^ it standeth iuU of dew, 
Which is the tears that from her eyes did flaw. 
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'< Tliat herb of some Starlight is called by i 
Of others Peuthia, though not so well ; 
But thou, wherever thou dost find the same. 
From this day forth do call 'it Astrophel ; 
Andy whensoever thou it up dost take. 
Do pluck it softly, for that shepherd's sake." • 

Then foUows «t long lament bj tlie fiister of Astrophel^ 

M that Clarinda faigbt, 

The gentliBst aheftherdeas that Uvbb iSiis day, 
And most resembling, both in shape and sprite^ 
Her brother dear ;"" — 

that is^ Mary;^ Countess of Pembroke. Two stwaeas of 
ber doleful lay are eminently beautiful. Having 
exclaimed, ^' Aye me ! can so divine a thing be dead ! '' 
she goes on : — 

*<Ah I no : it is not dead, nor can it die, 
But Jives for aye in blissful Paradise, 
Where, like a new-bom babe, it soft doth lie 
In bed of lilhes, wrapt in tended wise. 
And eonqMnwd all about with rosea sweet, 
And dainty violets, .from head to feet. 

^ There thousand birds, all of oalestiatl brood. 
To him do sweetly carol day and night. 
And with strange notes, of him well understood, 
Lull him asleep in angel-^hke delight ; 
Whilst in sweet dream .to him presented .be 
Immortal beauties, which no eye may see." 

^ In a letter to ^Sir Bgertou Brydges, doted H)<Oetobec, 1930, which 
Sir Egerton has published in his AuUMography^ H. 282, Soulhey 
says : — ^^ Sidney's SuUa cannot have been Lady Rich, because his poems 
phunly relate to a successful passion, and because the name was applied 
to his widow." There can be no doubt, at ^any rate, "that in Spenser 
^te22a is uniformly the lady celebrated by Sidney in the Sonnets, on whom 
*< he spent. the riches of his wit," for whom <^ he tmade hymns of immootal 
praise/' &c* And the Sonnets dearly do not relate tp a avit whiah.either 
ended in marriage or ever had marriage in view. I do iiot wderaiand 
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To this elegy by Spenser himself^ moreoTer^ were 
appended others by other writers^ in the first of which 
entitled " The Mooming Muse of Thestylis/' supposed 
to be the production of Ludowick Sryskett^ Sidney is 
celebrated by his real namCi and Stella is brought in 
bewailing his loss, and her own cruel fortune, in being 
now left to endure her troubles and miseries alone, in 
a very vehement declamation. She is not made, 
however, to finish by undergoing either death or meta- 
morphosis. Another of the poems is supposed to be 
from the pen of Sidney's sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke ; and the collection may therefore be presumed 
to have been made by Spenser with her consent, if not 
by her direction. 

Here, then, is a state of things somewhat perplexing 
to modem notions. A recently deceased gentleman, 
most probably married at the time, has passionately 
loved and been beloved by a lady who then was and 
still is another man's wife ; and the published celebra- 
tion of him and her, in strains of the most enthusiastic 
admiration, on that account is respectfully dedicated 
to his widow ! It is a style of social morality that 
is now quite gone out. The age, moreover, was emi- 
nently a religious one, — one not of religious pro- 
fession only, but, beyond all dispute, also of religions 
belief. The principal parties to the present transaction 
were all distinguished as religious characters. Sidney 
had died a most pious and edifying death. Lady Rich> 

how their relating to '<a Buccessful passion'* (which can here mean only 
a passion that was returned by the lady), should prove tliat SttUa is 
not Lady Rich. 
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as we have seen^ is lauded as, among her other gifts and 
graces, ^^rich in those gifts which give the eternal 
crown/' Sidney's sister, Lady Pembroke, had in con* 
' junction with her brother composed a metrical version 
of the Psalms. Spenser was a most religious poet; a 
singular spirit of what may be denominated Platonic 
Puritanism runs through all his poetry. Lady Essex 
was probably not behind her neighbours in this respect. 
It was a strange, self-contradictory time, difficult to 
be understood or imagined in our day, when the violent 
agencies then in operation have long spent their force^ 
and all things have sabsided into comparative con* 
sistency and decorum. Religion was a mighty power> 
was indeed universally confessed, and in general un* 
doubtingly believed, to be the thing that was entitled to 
carry it over all other things. Men, almost without 
exception, looked upon the truths of religion much in 
the light in which we now look upon the laws of nature, 
as evident necessities, escape from which was wholly out 
of the question. A person would have been held a 
fool or a lunatic who had appeared to think otherwise. 
This explains not merely the universal profession of 
religion, by persons of whatever character or manner 
of life, but the generally manifest sincerity of the pro- 
fession. The blight of imbelief had scarcely yet 
touched men's minds. The common faith, Protestant 
or Catholic, was as much the sustenance of all alike as 
the common air. It was in this respect almost as in 
the palmy days of ancient Paganism, as in Greece in 
the time of Homer, or indeed for ages afterwards, when 
he who did not discern and acknowledge a present 
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deity in any one of certain oommon natural occur- 
rences would have been deemed not to see or hear 
aright, not to have the proper use of his senses. 

If this had been all, one might envy a time when the 
earth, thus gorgeously illumined by imagination, and 
hiHig with splendoars not its own, might be thought 
to lie so near to the gate, so .close under the crystal 
bsttl^Deaats, of heaven ; and when men, tonsubdued 
bf soiae, waBced ao much in the ii^ of the spiritual 
aad invisible, and were «xaked and upheld hy so 
BHsdh i^Mit li« now for ever passed away. But the 
aotoal •effect w«s cofosiderably different from what a 
lively fancy might piotuse iL It would afaoaoat seem 
as if Tddgson had lost, iaMrtjead of gained, isL prac- 
tical power and effioac7 by beia:^ iimB univenBally 
veocuiad wud ^submitted to as a maiiter ^of catjoate. 
in aeceptiikg its doctrines with the same dead aequd-^ 
esoence, as we may call it, with which the mind sur- 
rendets itself to the ptEopositions of the mathemsttioSj 
«r to any simple physical trotii, the less scrupulous 
spirits of the tfirst age of the Refiarmation fieem many of 
them han^- to ha^e 4»Dziected more of -sesitiimeiit or 
afisetion with tiieir xeligkus belief thaasL wiith their belief 
in the law of natmae according to^whieh a stone v<kopt 
&cmi the hand faUs to the ground. They e^ren .appear 
to have considered ftJhemselves entsAed to treat the 
feligious truth and the ;^ay sieal truth ^aa oamny occasions 
in the «ame way ; and, as they could aratest the aetioKL 
of Hie law of gmvitation at asiy time by the apphcatiim 
of some imposing force, in like jooanner by wme 
ilaalogous contrivance to suspend and neutralise any 
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priaeiple or preoept of religion wbidvwet they obose. 
The principle^ indeed^ was not to ht oveortixmed^ or for 
a iEK>iQeBt gainsaid or questioned ; but atill it was to be 
kept under management and> control^ j«8t as if st were 
aprimsipleof meehanios or cbemisferjr. Tbt fierce and 
all-absorbing contest between the two rival ibrms of 
Christianiffy bad hiuhed all disputation^ bad rtopped all 
doubt^ all Tefiection^ aM investigation about Obriataanity 
itself; bad made that on all hands be simply taken £or 
granted ; — and this was the result. 

There was also the removal of some guarding and 
restraining sanctions provided by the old religion^ while 
its spirit of ind^gence^ which made libem necessary^ 
and wfadeih was by Idiem to a certain extent made less 
dangerous, was^ we may be sure^ by no means yet 
ibrgotten by many who ibad left the amdent chiu*eh. 
A Protectants 'Wlio Temamed a Romanist «t heart in this 
respect^ would not recast a «taK»ng temptation the better 
feir himng 'got rid of the oonfessional and tbe fernatlittes 
of pemtence. 

Abo¥e all^ iiiere wisb H^ mixed and imperfect 
cbaraoter of the yet recent omlisation, oiily«bowi]»g its 
gveen smxaiHts hero and tba^e from amid the waste. 
It was a wM icon&Hnon 'Of drilisafaixm xaA barbarism. 
A eeirtuay laf convulsm and violent duDAge^ first a 
sanguiEiaiy eooid' desolating <eivil war^ then a more bitter 
rebgicKus strife, aMiimgh itt may have gffveoa an impulse 
to the social pvogarem of the country jest afxne 'points^ 
could not bat luure retanded or paiDal]»Bed it at others. 
Nor eouild a generation which had sprung out of such a 
time grow ixp ^withpjit retaining much of its half-savage 
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spirit* E^en tlie external and material civilisation of 
this age was the m^st startling display of incongruities 
and incompletenesses^ — ^the most curious patchwork of 
doth of gold and frieze. And that was but a type ot 
emblem of its mental and moral civilisation, which in 
like manner everywhere betrays its volcanic origin by 
such intermixtures and combinations as seem to us in 
the present day all but incredible, unintelligible, and 
impossible* 



§4. 

Sut now our story must return once more to him 
who plays the most conspicuous part in it iii the line of 
religious profession. Leicester had soon re-emerged 
from the eclipse brought upon him by the detection of 
his marriage in the end of 1579« After a few months 
we find him again as high in the royal regard and 
confidence as ever. Nor did he lose his old popular 
reputation. When his great rival and enemy Thomas 
BAdclifTe, Earl of Sussex^ died in the beginning of June 
1583, the favourite had the credit of having sent him 
to the other world by the same means which he was 
believed to have employed with Essex, and Ch&tillon, 
and Throckmorton. It was said that Sussex himself 
had on his death-bed declared his conviction that 
poison had been given him by Leicester's contrivance. 
Naunton reports him to have cautioned his friends, 
when taking his last farewell of them, to ^'beware of 
the Gypsey " (meaning Leicester) ; '' for,'' he added, 
'' he will be too hard for you all ; you know not the 
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beast so well as I do/' Camden also expressly states 
that, when in September 1586, after the discovery of 
Babington's conspiracy, the ministers were deliberating, 
in considerable perplexity, what course should be taken 
with the Queen of Scots, Leicester, who was then in 
the Netherlands, wrote over advising that she should 
be qtiietly taken off by poison, and sent a divine pri-> 
vately to Walsingham to satisfy him that no wrong 
would be done in so dealing with her. But in this 
he went no farther than Elizabeth herself went along 
with him. 

An Italian physician. Dr. Julio Borgarucci, had 
been long pointed at as Leicester's principal agent in 
the work of secret assassination. He seems to have 
resided in the Earl's house. Dr. Julio, as he is com- 
monly called, enjoyed, notwithstanding, an eminent 
professional reputation, and was in the highest practice. 
He is farther connected with Leicester's biography by 
having, it is said, been the occasion of his Lord- 
ship breaking with his old friend Grindal, the puritan- 
ical Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Julio, it seems, 
having left or turned off his wife, had gone and married 
another woman, trusting that Leicester's powerful pro- 
tection would save him harmless, perhaps the more con- 
fidently that his said protector was himself generally 
believed to have done the same thing. Grindal, how- 
ever, was neither to be persuaded nor frightened into 
winking at such a scandal. Even a request from her 
Majesty that he would stay the proceedings commenced 
against the learned bigamist was of no avail. This 
affair is asserted both by Sir John Harrington and by 
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Camden to hxve been the true origni of the troubles iri 
which Gbdndai was involyed in the last diijr» of hia pii« 
^naey; although the cireiijmstanee of whkh adi^antage 
was taken to keep aHve azid inflame the royal resent; 
mient; and which was made the pretext of the measures 
taken against him, waa his' indulgence or GOimiTaace in 
regard t6> the Puritans.'!^ Ldcester^ forgetting his own 
Fuiri!lMLndsm.f6rtIie moment^ i^pears to hare joined, in 
the persecBition o£ the Archbishop on thieh charge* He 
resamed his former polities^ however^ upon* Grindal^s 
death (which happened just in time to save .him £rom 
depiriyatiim)^ and the promotion to the psrimaey of the 
anti-pniitaimcal Whitgift; in. 1583. But a few yeaasi 
after thLs> both he and WalaJngham are affirmed i^hxi^e 
finally ahahdened the Puritans;! — ^'they did afosohitdy 
renotmee any further intercession for them^ professmg 
that they had been horribly abused with their hypor- 
erisy^^' are the worda of High Church EEeylix^ whose 
authority may perhaps be accepted as good for the main 
fEbct which he states^ if not for moi». 

Meanwhile^ Leieestei: had ent^ed upon a new career, 
hating in October^. 1585^. been appoinised by Elisabeth 
Captain General of the forces which she was at last 
prevailed upon to send to the assistanoe of the United 
Provinces. He showed no deficiency either of pra»onal 
courage or of geijeral talent ; but he gained little credit 
as a military commander. His appointment as Go- 
vernor and Captain-General of the States of the United 
Provinces, and the indignation of Elizabeth on his 

* Camden, Elizabeth^ 494. — ffarrington, Brief View of Church of 
England, 
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adeeptaace of this office^ are recounted in aU the Instbries* 
He Betumed to England in di^ix^^ immediately after 
the death of Sidney^ in November 1596.. Her Majesty's 
anger^ however^ as usual^ soon subsided. Having^ in 
tihe interim received a grant, of the vahwfalis office of 
one of the Justices in Eyre^ he was in June 1587 sent 
back to the Netherlands in command of a new army. 
But in Novtaib^ of the same year, bdbipe he had 
done anytiimgy he was finalhr recaUed fiom. that seene^ 
and; another Gaptain>-General sobatitoted. it woald 
almost s^em a» if Sliaabeth oouid not patiently bear hi* 
absence. In; the fellowingi 7^^» when an army wa« 
raised in contemplation: of the Spasi^ infrasiosi. Lei/* 
eester was s^pointed by her to ther chief eommamd^ witii 
\h» title of Her Majesty's Lieute»antTG(en«ral. '* My 
Lieotenant-^reneraly^' she said^ in h^ famous- sqpeeeh at 
^Ibury^. ''shall be in my ^ead^ than; whom nevw 
prince commanded a more nobte or worthy nibject.'' 
So infatuated was ^e that,, soon aftek! this^, at his own 
^questy sihe agreed to crea4;e him her Lieutenant- 
General for Enghmd and Ireland^ thus vx.f^xit putting 
the entire government of the- kingdom into his hands ; 
but h^re^ according to Camdeji> !3urijeigk and' the Lord 
Chancellor Hatton interfered with the* strongest repre- 
sentations against such an appointment at such a erisis> 
s^id the letters-patent,, which had been already drawn 
out, were stopped. On this Leicester left the court for 
Kenil worth : but stopping on the journey at a house 
which he had at Combury, in Oxfordshire, be died 
theie after a- short illness, on the 4th of September, — 
within seven or eight miles of where Amy Eisbsart had 
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met her death almost that very day eight-and-twenty 
years before. If the commonly received date of his 
birth may be relied upon^ he had just doubled his years 
since then. 

What if the wife of his youth was avenged by the 
hand of the wife of his age ? It has been averred that 
so it was. 

Of Lattice Knollys during the life of her second 
husband we hear very little. Possibly she may not 
have appeared much at court; but it is quite an unten- 
able notion that has been taken up by Mr. Halpin^ that^ 
perhaps^ her marriage with Leicester was kept to the last 
a secret from the Queen. There can be no doubt that 
she was very soon known as the Countess of Leicester 
to all the world. She bore the Earl a son^ who died^ 
when little more than three years old, in July 1584, at 
Wanstead, and lies buried in the Collegiate Church of 
Warwick, where the inscription on an altar monument 
near to that of his father declares that '^ Here resteth 
the body of the noble imp, Eobert Dudley, Saron of 
Denbigh, • • • a child of great parentage, but of greater 
hope and towardness, taken from this transitory unto 
the everlasting life, • » . and in this place laid up 
among his noble ancestors, in assured hope of the 
general resurrection/' When Leicester went over to 
the Netherlands in November 1585, he left his wife in 
England; nor does she appear to have ever joined him 
while he continued abroad. But on the 11th of February 
1586, his relation Thomas Dudley writes to the Earl 
from Leicester House : — "It was told her Majesty that 
mv Lady was prepared presently to come over to your 
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Excellency^ with such a train of ladies and gentlewomenj 
and such rich coaches^ litters^ and side-saddles^ as her 
Majesty had none such^ and that there should be such 
a court of ladies as should far pass her Majesty^s court 
here. This information^ though most false^ did not a 
little stir her Majesty to extreme choler and dislike of 
all your doings there^ saying, with great oaths, she 
would have no more courts under her obeisance but her 
own, and would revoke you from thence with all speed. 
This Mr. Vice-Chamberlain first told me in great secret, 
and afterwards Mr. Secretary, and last of all my Lord 
Treasurer. Unto them all I answered, that the infor* 
mation was most false in every degree, and that there 
was no such preparation made by my Lady, nor any 
intention in her to go over, neither had your Lordship 
any intention to send for her, so far as I knew, Thia 
being told her Majesty by my Lord Treasurer, and 
Mr. Yice-Chamberlain also, though not both at one 
time, did greatly padfy her stomach/^* And on the 
last day of the same month Secretary Davison adds oi^ 
the same subject : — " I have not seen my Lady these 
ten or twelve days ; to-morrow I hope, Grod willing, to 
do my duty towards her. I found her greatly troubled 
with tempestuous news she received from court, but 
somewhat comforted when she understood how I had 
proceeded with her Majesty. It hath been assured 
unto me by some great ones, that it was put into her 
Majesty's head that your Lordship had sent for her, 
and that she made her preparation for the journey, 

♦ Leicester Corretpondence, 112. 
I 
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TihiA, teidei to a number of other things oast m by 
oBcih^aft Affiaet neither jour Lordship nor the >cause^ did 
Bfvt a littie increase the heat of her Mi^estj's laiffenoe 
against 3«ea/^* In all this there maj possiblj hare 
been something of idie woman as well as of the queen; 
her Migesty^ at anj rate^ was eyidently determined l^at, 
if she was not to haye lideester to herself^ no othei' 
woinan^ or women^ should hanie more of his society than 
what could not well be kept &om them. 
, His wife, nevectheless^ had required a great ascend- 
aacy over Inm. This abundantily appears frcnn his last 
Will and Testament^ which is in aQ respects a highly 
<n»ious document, and thTOws the richest iQustratien 
beith upon the character and the circumstances of the 
mam. It is of considerable lengthy but a pratty full 
ubirtract .of it is indispensable. 

It is dated at Middleburg^ in Zealand^ on different 
days in July^ August^ and Septemb^r^ 1587^ or about 
a year before the EaarFs death; and the original^ yrbiek 
is pBCser^d in the Siegister of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury^ is all in his own handwriting. He«ets out 
in a high strain .of pious profession. " First/' he says^ 
'^ I .take it to be the part of every true Chfistian to 
make a true testiincmy of his faith at all times^ and 
especially in such a case and such a time as this is/' 
And then he goes on, in a very flowing style, to declare 
'his belief in all the coimimon doctrines, especially con- 
fessing that, above all else that God has done for man- 
kind, " is the gift of his blessed Son, Jesus Christ, to 

* leieeeter Correapondencef 144. 
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t)e the Bedeenter and Sayiour of Ids people that be 
£Enth£Dl ; " '^ hj whose qoIj meiitfi and jfaamxm/' he 
adds^ ^^ I ^erSj beUeve and am most assured »of the 
fgd^venesB txf aH my sias, be th^ never so.great iv 
infimte, asid that lie only is the suffident sacanfioe tbat 
hath appeased the wrath of his Patha*, and lihat blessed 
Lamb whicb imnoceBOitly suffered all torments, ts bear 
the bitter [burthen due to us misesaftde wretohei^ liGir his 
most tesadar nampaasiiMi over all that have gsaoe to 
hdieT» in him. All wfaieh his grace's gaodness aAd 
merey I most fioith&ilfy take hold on^ being .so promised 
by Ifimaelf, who is the only truth itself, that I am tine 
ehUd of saltation, and to be the inheiitOT of his ever- 
lasting Idn^om, askd to meet with him at the joyful day 
of iveaunseotiiHi, with all the fiiitfafiil ehildren and samts 
of God/' This sounds sincere^ and it would be i»fih to 
condlnde that it may not have been all as earnestly &k 
as it is jexpreimed, at least for the itkne being. 

Afber this prefisce he puooeeds to his worldly concerns^ 
being, he says, in pescfect health and memory^ tieiough 
having had very little leisure since his arrival in the 
Netherlands to give any attrition to his private affairs, 
fle had always wished^ as his dear wife knows, and 
some of his £riends^ that he should be buried at Warwick 
among his ancestors ; but he leaves the matter to be 
settled by her Majesty ; "for, as it was when it had life 
a most faithful, true, loving servant unto her, so Hving 
and so dead let the body be at her gracious determina- 
tion, if it dtall 'SO please her/' As fcH* liis bequests, 
they caninett be great by reason that his ability is little; 
'^ for I have not,'' he says, '^ dissembled with the world 

I 2 
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my estatCi but have lived always above any living I 
had^ for which I am heartily sorry^ lest that^ through my 
many debts from time to time^ some men have taken 
loss by me/' He appoints his '* most dear well-beloved 
wife^ the Countess of Leicester^'' to be his sole executrix ; 
requiring her^ for all the love between them^ to be 
content to take the office upon her. First, above all 
persons, he remembers, as it is his duty, his ^'most 
dear and most gracious Sovereign,^' whose creature, 
under God, he had been, and who had been a most 
bountiful and most princely mistress to him, as well in 
advancing him to many honours as in maintaining him 
many ways by her goodness and liberality. He prays 
that it may please the Almighty God to make her not 
only the oldest princess that ever he gave to rule over 
England, but the godliest, the virtuousest, and the 
worthiest in his sight, that ever he gave to any nation ; 
and that she may be indeed a blessed mother and nurse 
both to the people and to the Church of England. 
" The token,'* he adds, *' I do bequeath unto her 
Majesty is the jewel with three great emrodes, with a 
fair large table diamond in the midst, without a foil and 
set about with many diamonds T^ithout foil, and a rope 
of fair white pearl, to the number six hundred, to hang 
the said jewel at; which pearl and jewel was once 
purposed for her Majesty against a coming to Wanstead, 
but it must now thus be disposed, which I do pray you, 
my dear wife, see performed.'' 

" Next her Majesty," the Will then proceeds, " I will 
now return to my dear wife, and set down that for her 
which cannot be so well as I would wish it, but shaH 
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be as well as I am able to make it. Having always found 
her a faithful, loving, and a very obedient, careful wife, 
and so do I trust this Will of mine shall find her no less 
mindful of me being gone than I was always of her being 
alive/' He leaves her, over and above her jointure, 
the lease of Drayton Basset, freely to give and dis- 
pose at her will ; also, for ever, the manor of Wanstead, 
already assured to her, together with certain parcels of 
grounds which he had purchased, to be added to the 
park there, from the Earl of Oxford and Lord Buck- 
hurst; also, during her life, all other lands and tenements 
which he had purchased in the said lordship; also the 
house and lands of Aldersbrooke, tiU his base son, 
Bobert Dudley, shall reach the age of twenty; also all 
his. goods and leases whatsoever, towards the payment 
of his debts and her better maintenance, saving such as 
he shall in the sequel appropriate otherwise. 

His lordships of Denbigh and Chirk he bequeaths, in 
the first instance, to his brother the Earl of Warwick, 
and after his death to his base son Bobert Dudley, 
The same disposition is made of the Castle, Parks, 
Chaces, and Lands of Eenilworth. ^' I do give also,'' 
he goes on, ^' to my dear wife, my house and manor of 
Langley, with all the appurtenances, and the use of a., 
the coppice woods there, with the lease of Whitney, 
until my said base son accomplish the years of one -and- 
twenty; both which, after, I do give and grant to 
Bobert, my base son, in such sort as shall be limited 
unto him, with the rest of the lands I give him. If he 
die before the said one-and«twenty year, then my said 
wife to enjoy the said lands and leases during her Ufe. 
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I give him alao the leases of Grafton pai^nxre^ lAer the 
decease of my said irife. I do also desire my good L«rd 
and brothei^ the kmds aforesaid comiiig to hsi bands-, 
that it will> please him to give some reasoBable stipend 
to the boy, when he comes to more yeass^ for his main^ 
tcnanee. In the meantime, after tiie decease of Grabriei 
Bld&e and hi» wife, I do give ^md ' graist to the said 
Sobert, all' aneh lands and leases^ as I have eonT^«d 
unto^me fbom the said Grabdel fibv erer > asadthe aaane 
lafladfi, houses, and leases to engoy presei^y a&er the 
deceaae of the said Gbibidel Bleke and his wife, now 
liTing. I do give aadgnait tomy base son, ailao, aftar 
the decease, of my dear wife, the manors of Balsoll and 
Long Itcfaxiigton,.in the county of Warwick,^ with all 
appurtenaneesw I do likewise give and grant to my 
said base son the manors of Cleobury and Enmewood^ 
after the decease also of my said dear wife/^ Aft^rwwrda 
he further bequeaths to his base son, after* the decease 
of hie wife,.his house in London, called Leieester Housed 
with proviston thait, if the said base son shall die wiith*^ 
out issue, then Ldeester House, and also the Iwdship 
of Chirk, shall go to his well-beloved son^inJi^w, the 
Earl of Essex. It wa8> probably Essex,* likewice,. whooa 
he had in view in a subsequent danse^ providiBg^ thats 
qertain purchased lands in Waiurtead,^ not iniduded 
within the Park, after &lling in the first instancer to^ 
his base son, should,, if the said base son died withiMiit 
issue, pass to tike lord of Wanstead>, being: any of the 
hi^rs of the body of his said dear wife, for ever.. 

Then> having stated that he had founded an Hospital 
for twelve poor men at Warwick, and endowed it with^ 
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a reveaue of two hoBdred pounds a year^ he expreaaes 
liis confidifflice^ that^ if the income AbblA ML short of 
what he had estimated^ hift wife will joia with his bmtiier 
in mdking any coweyanee that may be leiiiiised^ '' whid 
shall mot hinder her jointure^ to the benefit, of that poor 
house; '^ and he hopes that '^ God will send her life and 
ability to provide some means to join some* good deed 
to that house, in finding some number of poor women, 
suck as shall not be idle, but to be set on work in 
making linen cloth, or such like;^' ''a work of good 
charity it will be,'' he adds, '^ and I trust it shall not be 
the less thought on, to join with me in that I have 
begun there/' He bequeaths to the Hospital two hun- 
dred pounds in money, for a present stock, to reliei!« 
its necessities. A crown lease which he had in Wales 
is ftudfher left to Essex ; md two scholarships of twenty 
pounds a year each are directed to be founded by him 
and th« Countess in University College, Oxftird^ Certain 
&urms in Kent, held of the Church of Canterbnry, he 
bequeaths to has beloved god-son and nephew Sir Eebcart 
Sidney (brother of Sir Philip) ; and it iff further pro«- 
vided thaty if his base son shall die without lawful ibsob, 
all Hbe lands left to him shall descend to Sir Robert^ 
except that the manor of Chirk and Leicester House 
shall gO) aS' itforesaid, to the Earl of Essex. . 

Th«i follow a number of legacies, or bequests of 
goods and diattels. To his wife he leaves the i^:uff, or 
fttmiture, appeaptaining to Wanstead, the moiety of tteKfc 
at Leicester House, all that he has with him, which he 
direets to be sent over to be kept at Langley, and; all 
his plate and jewels not otherwise disposed of. He then 
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names as his overseers^ to undertake tlie charge of 
superintending the distribution of his legacies and the 
payment of his debts^ the Lord Chancellor Hatton, the 
Earl of Warwick, and Lord Howard the High Admiral. 
"And I do hereby/' he says, "appoint and heartily 
desire them, that they will, for the long good will 
between us, take it upon them, and to help, assist, and 
comfort my dear and poor disconsolate wife; . • • not 
doubting but they shall find her willing every way, to 
the utmost of her power, to do all I have committed to 
her charge, not thinking good to trouble any other of 
my friends but herself with my hard and broken estate, 
bdng I know not how many thousand above twenty in 
debt, and at this present not having in the world five 
hundred pounds towards it/' To the Chancellor, whom 
he calls his old dear friend, he leaves one of his largest 
gilt basins and ewers, with his best George and Garter; 
to his brother, "first, as dear an affection as ever 
brother bare to other,'' and, for a remembrance, a cup 
of gold, with a George, having the French order and 
the English in one, with a plain gold chain at it. " This 
token," he says, " he must keep, in remembrance that 
his brother was of both the orders, and not only so, 
but also almost the oldest of both the orders in both 
the realms. But what is this but vanity, and too much 
vanity for me now to remember them ? But my last 
tmd best token to him shall be to present a faithful 
sister and handmaid to him whilst you both live, which 
I pray God may be many years together." These last 
words refer, apparently, to Warwick's wife ; but their 
precise meaning is not evident. Other remembrances 
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«re left to the Lord Admiral^ whom he had found a 
most noble fiiend, to hia dear sister of Warwick, to the 
Earl of Essex, to his dear sister the Countess o[ Hun- 
tingdon, to the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Lord North, his father-in-law Sir Francis Knollys, 
his brother Sir Williau Knollys, his brother Francis 
Knollys, and to Sir Thomas Heneage, his good old friend. 
Finally, he sayp, ^'For my servants, I will set down in 
a bill under my hand what I will have done for them, 
for I know you, my executrix, shall be hardly able to 
do for them; yet do I trust to satisfy most of them, and 
that you will be as good as you may be able to the 
rest/' * 

Poor Leicester ! it is impossible to read what he has 
thus written without deep pity for him after all. What- 
ever he had done, whatever he had been, here was at 
last the end come to all his greatness, and to all the 
craft or crime whereby he had climbed or flown so 
high, and so long kept his pride of place. Reckless 
and unscrupulous in many things he had clearly enough 
been ; one who did not allow any common obstacle to 
stand long in the way either of his interests or his 
passions; whether or no he was either the profound 
hypocrite and systematic dissembler, or that dealer in 
still worse acts, that he has been painted by some, and 
that he was unquestionably believed to be by many in 
his own day. In any case, he was probably not without 
some warm human affections ; nay, possibly, not with- 
out his estimable moral qualities, as well as his brilliant 

^ * Oollinaf Memoirs of (he Sidneyt, 70 — 75. 
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oiie» of other kinds. He wasy at the worsts Eke everf 
other haxQan beings far from bring all had. If he had 
eenmdtted all or any of the darker deeds that have been 
laid to hi8> charge^ he had the hea^mr bisthen to bear, 
in tfaie Last Will^ by whieh he diyide» nearly all that 
he had to Iea\re between his present mfe and his* son by 
I>(mglas Howard^ it seeme a» if his^ sole anxiety now 
were to satisfy the only daims that it was stiil possible 
for him to meet. It is not unaffsctiug to mark the 
pains that he takes to do this, and also the tone and 
style of quiet good sense^ as well as good fieeUng, with 
which he makes' his dispositions and^ acrangements. 
'^ Albeit,^^ he says in commencing his task, " there may 
many imperfeetionv be fonnd with the making of this 
Will, for that I aim no lawyer, nor have any counsel 
now with me to plaee things in sneh form a» some are 
able,, yet, as my true meaning is I trust to expr€&9B> 
tiiat aeeordingly it may be interpreted, fat I mean to 
make it as. pkdn as I can.'' The WiiB, if n«t drsmn 
np with perfect technical formality, is cfaaraetesised: by 
eminent elearaess of expression throxighovt,^ and eon^ 
veys a high conception of Leicester's skill and power in 
writing, when he took pains and did hie best. The 
subdued, one wonld almost say despondent spiidt, too, 
which perrades it is very remarkable ; he states that he 
was in perfect health ; he was fietT from being an dd 
mam ; yet he writes as if he were taking leave of the 
world, as if he already felt and knew that his death 
wa» as near as it actually proved to be. The language 
is that of one in whom all ambition and all hope are 
quenched. He may have recently had some disgusts 
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and sxxmsties to trmble and depress kiin ; but tbnl^ will 
Iiardly aecount for such an apparently absolate abaodoa'* 
ment of all the- expeet»tion» and pvospeeta^ such an 
utter iBdiffer«i0Br to '^ all the Tiaes, oS Om world/' It 
is true that, a perscutt i« not apt to get into- elevated 
spirits and to adopt' a joyovis style in; making his will ; 
but a healithy^ mma of only five-and^-fifty would not 
naturally or ordhaxily express himself eron on saefa 
an occasion' m Leicester here does. Why^ ibv inataaee, 
should he speak of his honours and titles as all new 
only so numy Tanitiesf unworthy of renxembranee ? 
They were no Tainer thasn they had ever been. There 
was mething unlikely in hi& living to enjoy them for as 
long again as moat of them had yet been in^ hia 
possession. If it was the thought of having no one to 
whom to transmit his hereditary dignities- tiiat mads 
him thus contemptuous of them^ the supply of thai 
defect was not beyond the range of possibility or hope. 
What was to prevent him &om even rising to a loftier 
jiamaalB of greatness and power than any he hask evor 
yet stood upon ? If some cloud had for the preasicft 
come betwe«!i him^ and the sunshine of royal fwawTy 
he must have known &om many former experisneea 
that it would soon pses away^ as in &et it did^ leains^ 
his sky brighter than ever. Again, why should he 
assixme it to be so much a thing of course that his roy«t 
mi^xess would survive himy would survive him for many 
year»? They were of the same age, and, for anythrag 
l^at appeased, he was quite as likely to witness her 
fiiseral as she to* issue her commands respecting hisw 
What he says upoa this poiat surely cannot be thought 
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a mere piece of courtiership ; the occasion forbids such 
a supposition, and the words have far too real a sound. 
Bather one might suspect something more to be meant 
than meets the ear, or eye, in the passages in which the 
Earl speaks of his wife, , something of doubt, at least, 
if nothing more and worse, in so many anxious appeals 
to her affection, some uneasiness of some kind or other 
to be hidden in all that never satisfied reiteration of 
blandishments and assurances of satisfactibn. Can it 
really so have been ? 

The Countess at least lost no time in commencing 
her duties as executrix. Letters of administration were 
taken out by her on the 6th of September, being two 
days after the EarPs death. Her expedition in regard 
to another matter was equally remarkable. Within the 
twelvemonth she had doffed her weeds, and was wedded 
to a third husband. 

Such a marriage naturally turns men's thoughts and 
tongues back upon the antecedent funeral. But even 
at the time of Leicester's sudden death divers dark 
suspicions and rumours had spread abroad. He had 
left London on one of the last days of August in 
his usual health. He wrote to Burghley firom Maiden- 
head on the 27th of that month, apologising for having 
been prevented by the many things he had to dis- 
patch the night before from calling to take leave of 
him before he went, but adding that he should be back 
soon. Nothing, therefore, could have been more un- 
expected than the news which came in about a week 
after that he was dead. It was said that he had been 
carried off by fever; but reports of his having been 
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unfairly made away with soon became bo rife, that it 
was deemed expedient to have certain individuals, with 
whose names the popular voice had been busy, taken 
up and examined by the Privy CoundL And it was 
ascertained that a few days' time before the EarFs death, 
a person of the name of Smith, who is described as a con> 
juror, and who appears to have had some sort of secret 
court influence or connexion, having been applied to by 
the son of Sir James Crofts, the Comptroller of the 
Household, to give him his advice or help in the case of 
his &ther, who had recently been sent to prison and 
was supposed to be detained there through Leicester's 
enmity,* had told Crofts that the Bear was tied to the 
stake, or muzzled, making ^^ a flirt with his thumb'' as 
he spoke, and that his father would be at liberty in less 
than a month.t Naimton distinctly says that the Earl 
was reported to have been poisoned, destroyed by a 
draught which he had prepared for another. There are, 
however, two versions of this story. One is preserved 
in Drummond's notes of the Conversations of Ben 
Jonson: — ''The Earl of Leicester gave a bottle of 
liquor to his lady, which he willed her to use in any 
faintness; which she, after his return from court, not 
knowing it Was poiM)n, gave him; and so he died." 
The other version is most fully given in a prose note^ 
or supplement, which was found some years ago by 
Dr. Bliss, of Oxford, appended to a manuscript copy of 
the fpoem called Leicester's Ghost, written in a hand 
of the sixteenth century, and which he has printed 

. ♦ See Camden, Elizabeth, 544. f Strype, AnnaU, III. 269, 2/0. 
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in Ids ecUtion of Wood's Atkevm Owomiemes. It as as 
loQew»: — 

^The aufchor haedi <»iitled tibe ^dof liie Eaxl, the 
nrMcki maj thus and truly he soppfied. The CoimteBS 
XieMestGr fell in love witk Clmsfcoplier Blotiirty HfMsde" 
aum of the Sari's HaEse^ sad Hkcf iiad manjr secret 
Hieetiings and nraeh wanton familnrify the'wihiehibeing 
dkoovexed by the Earl, to fxeveai the poamut thereof 
irhen General of the Low Conntries^ he took Blount 
witii him, and Hiere proposed to have him made away ; 
and for this plot there was a ruffian of Burgundy 
snhomedy who, watching him in one night going to his 
lodging at tiie Hague, followed him and struck at his 
head with a halbert, or battle axe, intending to cleave 
has head. But the axe glanoed, and withal pared off a 
gveat part of Bkunt's skull. Which wound was very 
dangerous and long in healing; bnt he recovered, and 
after snarried the Countess ; who took this so ill, as that 
ahe, with Blount, deliberated and resolved to dispatch 
the EarL The Earl, not patient of this great wrong of 
his wife, purposed to carry her to Kenilworth, and to leave 
her there until her death by naturalorby violent means, 
but radier by the last. The Countess, also, having 
suspicion or some secret intelligence of this treachery 
gainst her, provided arti£cial means to prevent [anti- 
cipate] the Earl ; which was by a cordial, the which 
Ae had no fit opportunity to offer him till he came to 
Combury Hall, in Oxfordshire ; where the Earl, after 
his gluttonous manner, surfeiting with excessive eating 
and drinking, fell so ill that he was forced to stay there. 
Then the deadly cordial was propounded unto him by 
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tbB Countess ; as Mr. WiUmm Hajmes^ aomefciine like 
EaePfi ;page and then a gentibnaaai of hui duuabe]^ UM 
me, wko jprotested he saflRr her give that iatdl cap to Hie 
Earl, which was his last draughty aad aa end of his plot 
agaisiflt the Countess^ and*of his jonm^, and s£ himaetf. 
Ayid BO JrmuU8 fraude maprenditwr artifu:'* 

This is a story resting certainly on a yetj ahght 
fouiadatioa of evidence. Yet it probahly conveys to us 
one of tiie coirent rumours of the time ; nor^ as we 
shall ifind in the sequel^ is it absolutely without can* 
frmatioa. From all that has been stated, we seem to 
be at kaat entitled to in£» that the CounteBB wss wis& 
lideesti^ at Combury when he was taken ill jmd died 
there. Ail that is known as to the time of her maonria^ 
witih Blount is that it had taken place before the middle 
of Ax^uat 1589. It is memtioned as a piece of news in 
a letter to Anthony Bacon, who was then abroad, from 
his .Londcm friend Captain (afterwards Sir) Fmneis 
AUcsi, dated tiie 17th of that month.* 

There is a good deal to be toM about Blount which has 
escaped his professed biographers. But a word or two 
must first be said concerning some other matters. 

Leioestj^ had died fiar deeper in debt than he had 
thought himself, or rather than he had been willing to 
think himself; for of the real state of his affairs he 
evidently knew nothing. The Queen lamented him 
.with a profusion of tears, professing to weep for the 
public as well as for her private loss; but, ''whereas,^' 
says Camden, "he was a debtor to the Crown, his 

. ♦ Birch, I. 56 
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effects were disposed of at a public sale ; for^ however 
gentle the Queen might shew herself in other respects^ 
yet did she very rarely remit what was owing to her 
treasury/^ ^ Everybody has repeated the same state* 
ment^ seeing nothing in her Majesty's proceeding 
beyond a proof of either her careful economy or her 
avarice, according as each has chosen to consider it. 
To this, we are told, her strongest feelings gave way— » 
even one so strong as her affection for Leicester. But 
what had her affection for Leicester to do with the 
case 7 It was not from him that she exacted the money, 
but from his heirs, and principally or exclusively from 
his widow, for whom there is no reason to suppose that 
she cherished any special regard. Leicester's brother, 
the Earl of Warwick, it may just be mentioned, speedily 
followed him to the other world; he died, leaving no 
issue, on the 20th of February 1590. Sir Henry Ellis 
has printed a letter, dated the 9th of December 1589, 
addressed to Burghley by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Arthur 
Atye, Leicester's Secretary, from whom the Lord 
Treasurer had desired to have such an account as could 
be made out at that time of his debts both to her 
Majesty and others. Atye makes it appear that the 
sums which the Earl had drawn from the Exchequer on 
account of the war in the Netherlands either had all 
been accounted for or were secured by sufficient pledges 
which had been lodged when the money was obtained. 
For one loan or advance he had deposited plate to the 
value of £3000 and better in the Receipt of the Ex* 

• Elisabeth, 550. 
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chequer. Of Lis other debts to the Crown, Atye, who 
had only come lately into his service, could not then 
state anything distinctly. '^ But surely," he says, 
'^ his Lordship did not account them to be any very 
great matters." " Touching his debts to others," he 
proceeds to say, ^^ I know many ; but that they should 
be so great as I have heard they are set down, namely, 
that they should amount to £50,000 or upwards, besides 
the debt for Denbigh [£4000 due to the Crown], I 
marvel. . . . This I know, that, if it had pleased Gk>d 
he had lived but till an audit which he meant before 
Cjiristmas last, he would have known all his debts what 
they were, as well to her Majesty as others, and also 
would have taken present order for them. For he had 
expressly given me charge against or at his audit to 
learn them, and appointed the means how to discharge 
them. But God took him away before." * The esti- 
mate to which Atye alludes is probably what is found 
in an Inventory of the property left by the Earl pre- 
served among the Harleian B;olls. His debts are there 
stated at £53,120 S^. bd. ; while his leases, goods, and 
chattels, ready money, and money owing to him, are 
made ta amount to £24,7 77 10^. 9d. t His estates held 
in fee, however, do not appear to be included in this 
valuation. 

There would seem, at any rate, to have been claims 
enow demanding immediate satisfaction or adjustment 
to occasion much pressure and embarrassment to the 
Countess, left as she was exposed to the storm, not only 

♦ EUu, Third Series, IV. 76—79. 

t NichoWs Leicestershire, Vol. I. Fart 2nd, p. 538. 
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tfithoat the royal fitvonr and pTotection whicli liad 
s cre e ned her late husband^ but probably with ter cousin 
the Queen for her hardest creditor, and all the power 
of the Crown used with rigour against her. The cir- 
cmnstances in which she was thus placed may have had 
more to do with the haste she made in marrying Sir 
Christopher Blount than can now be clearly shown. 
She did not mend matters, howerer, by that piece of 
preeipitation. 

But who was Blount? In the first place, certainly 
not a younger brother of Charles Lord Mbntjoy, as he is 
assumed to have been by the historian of the family, 
tlie late Sir Alexander Croke.* Even if we could not 
absolutely disprove this supposition, it would be ren- 
dered in the highest degree improbable by everything 
thatis known about Sir Christopher. He was, there can 
be little doubt, the second'son of Thomas Blount, Esq., 
of Kidderminster.f There is in Kidderminster Church 
a monument of this Thomas Blount and his wife Mar- 
jory, or Margaret, as also an altar tomb of their eldest 
son* Sir Edward Blount. Among the ornaments of the 
former, is a scroll containing representations of the 
children of the deceased couple, two sons and two 
daughters, and a child in swaddling clothes ; which are 
severally distinguished by the initials E. B., C B., M. B., 
K. B., G. B. Thomas Blount died in 1569; his wife in 
1595; Sir Edward, who married a sister of Lord Aber- 
gavenny, in 1680, at the age of seventy-six. J He must, 

* CroJce Family, II. 248. 

t Camden says that he was sprang from the Blounts of Kidderminster. 
—Mvsabethy 639. % Noah's Worcestershire, II. 59. 
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tberefore, have been bom in 1554 ; and Sir Christo* 
jSxer, if he was this Sir Edward's younger brother, 
oould not have come into the world before 1555 ; so 
that he would be the Countess of Leicester's junior by 
some sixteen years at the least. 

Anthony Wood relates that, when Cardinal Allen 
was at Louvain, the chiefs of the English Catholic 
party abroad put under his care a youth of an honour- 
vAAe family who was come to study there, and that 
Allen discharged his trust so conscientiously as seri- 
ously to injure his health by his dose attendance upon 
his pupil.* It appears from a passage in Camden 
that that pupil was Blount.f This was before 1565. 
Captain A^en, in his letter to Anthony Bacon, quoted 
by Birch, in which he announces the marriage of the 
Countess of Leicester, describes Blount as the Gentle- 
man of her Horse, and says that he had been knighted 
in the Netherlands by Lord WiUoughby of Eresby, 
who served for a time as Captain-General of the English 
forces there after Leicester's final return home in 
November 1687. There has been, however, a chapter 
omitted from his history by all the writers who have 
professed to give an account of him, which places him 
before us in quite a new light. 

Blount, in fact, had a short time before his marriage 
with the Countess of Leicester been deeply involved in 
proceedings of a treasonable nature ; imless, indeed, he 
was a spy in the pay of Walsingham, which is, perhaps, 
not the least probable hypothesis. 

On the 20th of July, 1585, Mary Stuart's passionately 

• Aihen. Oxon, I. 616. f ElisuSbeth^ 636. 
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zealous and devoted agent Thomas Morgan writes to 
her as follows from Paris, where he then lay locked up 
in the Bastile ; — " I heard some days before I was taken 
prisoner that your Majesty was to be removed to 
Tutbury, and Sir Amias Paulet should attend upon your 
Majesty ; whereupon, of care of your service, I wrote 
forthwith to Mr. Christopher Blount, having some 
charge thereabouts, to have special respect to the honor 
and service of your Majesty. Sithence which time I 
have heard that he hath been about Tutbury to view 
the state of the country and people thereabouts, and 
to frame intelligence with your Majesty. For about 
fifteen days past, or thereabouts, there arrived here a 
special messenger from London, sent hither expressly 
by Mr. Blount unto me, with letters declaring, by the 
same, that he was bound to serve and honour the only 
saint that he knows living upon the ground (so he 
termed your Majesty) ; and that means would be found 
to make an intelligence with your Majesty, wherein he 
had and would labour though it cost him his life ; and 
so recommended himself to my hands, faith, and friend- 
ship, desiring me to have care of him, and that he should 
not be discovered, and to send him some instructions 
for your Majesty^s better service, declaring withal 
that he was much grieved to hear of my captivity." * 
Blount's letters were sent by a gentleman named Robert 
Poley :t it was with some difficulty that he was prevailed 

* Murdin, 447. 

+ Probably a near relation. In a pedigree ^ven in Sir Alexander 
Croke's History (Vol. II., opposite to p. 168), the wife of Thomas Blount 
of Kidderminster, the supposed father of Sir Christopher, there called 
Margaret, is described as the daughter of William Poley, of Box in Suffolk. 
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upon to deKver them into any other hands than Mor- 
gan's own. Morgan at last had him brought outside 
of his window so that he could converse with him. 
"To the end/' he proceeds, in a passage, which fur- 
nishes a curious and valuable contribution to Blount's 
biography, "I might the better try the negociation of 
the gentleman sent hither to me by Slount (for I am 
always of such as depend or have to do with Leicester, 
unless I know them, fiill jealous), I found means, though 
to my charges, to speak secretly with Poley, wherewith 
he seemed marvellously well pleased; for that divers 
reports were in England that I was not alive, but dis- 
patched away I found nothing but that he 

meant well, and a Catholic he sheweth himself to be, 
and much disposed to see some happy and speedy 
reformation in that state [the kingdom of England]. 
And this Poley is at Blount's devotion, and he knoweth 
that I was a means under God to preserve the life of 
Blount, and that I had been his friend otherwise, and 
indeed his letters now sent me do acknowledge the 
same. So as I have no cause but to conceive well both 
of Blount for the testimony of his dutiful care of your 
Majesty, and of Poley for his pains taken, though he 
did not know the contents of Blount's letters and dis- 
position to serve your Majesty. . . . This Blount is a 
tall gentleman and valiant, and hath been well brought 
up by his careful and devout parents, which be good 
Catholics ;* and this Blount is of an ancient house, and 
his father, who was kin to Leicester, honoured him and 

* It is plain from what follows that the father was dead. Morgaii*8 
notion apparently was that he was still a good Catholic notwith- 
standing. 
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his father much of a long time^ but was by him most 
ungratefully requited in the end. Yet because Leicester 
is a great ti^ant in the realm^ where Catholics be so 
plagued^ this Blount and his elder brother being both 
Catholics^ and their mother a notable honest gentle* 
woman, they are all forced, to their great charges, to 
fawn upon Leicester, to see if thereby they may live 
quiet, and not be continually troubled for their faith 
and consciences ; and by Leicester's means they have 
been more quietly handled than some others, and this 
is the reason they have in this time followed Leicester, 
which God knoweth hath been chargeable to them, for 
Leicester is not born to do good to God's people. This 
ChriBtopher Blount hath been heretofore partaker of 
your Majesty's favours in this country, and courteously 
used by means of your friends and servants; and, being 
well persuaded of his faith and honesty, I have years 
past entertained fidendship with him, in hope that he 
might at the last, by reason of his place about Ldeester, 
serve some friendly turn, whereunto he sheweth himself 
now more resolute than heretofore, and to adventare 
to some actions, having sent me an alphabet at this 
time, and demanded some instructions at my hands for 
your Majesty^s better service. And truly I am persuaded 
that you shall have, faithful service at his hands, and 
means to continue your intelligences in all places ; and 
great privilege through the realm have those that be 
towards Leicester in these days, whereby they may do 
your Majesty better service, being otherwise assured to 
your Majesty as I hold him to be." * He adds that 
the Lord Montjoy (that is, William, the Seventh Lord, 

• Murdin, 449. 
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wlio was succeeded by his brother Charles, in 1584), 
was come of Blount's house, or Blount of his (an 
expression which disposes of the notion that Blount 
was a yoonger brother of those peers), so that they are 
good friends and kinsmen. The father of Lord Mont- 
joy was decayed much brfore his death; ^^yet he and 
his brother,'^ says Morgan, ^' live in that court, and may 
perhaps be drawn by Blount's means to your Majesty's 
service." In conclusion he tells Mary that she may 
entertain him and send him an alphabet, and treat him 
further according to her Majesty's wisdom. If Blount 
really was playing lum false, the hot-blooded Wekhnum 
waa completely tidcen in; not a breath of s^spidon 
stirred in the sultry atmosphere of his Cimbrian or 
Cimmerian understanding. Hi^i letters are volumes; 
he must have spent all his time in writing tiiem; what 
has been quoted is not nearly all that he saya to the 
Scottish Queen in this one about liis and her new ally ; 
and, as if it were impossible to exhaust the subject, he 
returns to it in a Postscript to Curl, her seeretary. '^Her 
Majesty," he winds up at last, in a strain of lignite 
self-satisfaction, ^^ may boldly entertain Blount, if he 
give the occasion, as I hope he will ; for I am sure he 
honoureth the ground whereupon her Mi^esty geeth, 
before Leicester and all his generation, and all that 
they have in the world besides." 

On the 2&th of January, 1586, he writes again to 
Mary; — ^^ Leicester is entered witb all magnificence; to 
HoUand aod Zealand, and with him many honest per- 
sonages [meaning friends of the Scottish Queen], 
which will never return with him or serve him there. 
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If I were at liberty, I should draw some of them to do 
good service; but in this case I dare not deal with 
them ; albeit some of them have written unto me/* 
He afterwards states that he has recommended Foley 
to the French ambassador in London ^'to do him 
pleasure and service there ; *' and that the said ambas- 
sador and his secretary have since reported well of 
Foley, ''who hath been heretofore in Scotland, and 
knoweth the best ways into Scotland/' He advises her 
Majesty, if she has no better conveyance, to get the 
ambassador to send her letters into that country by 
Foley. " He is a Catholic," he adds, " and Blount 
hath placed him to be Sir Fhilip Sidney's man, that he 
may more quietly live a Christian life imder the said 
Sidney ; but I think the said Foley be at this time in 
the parts of Tutbury, where that Queen's [Elizabeth's] 
horses be, for that Blount hath given credit to the said 
Foley, to the end he might thereby do some service to 
your Majesty ; and I gave Blount a few lines to make 
an intelligence for your Majesty." * 

On the Slst of March he writes : — " Leicester, like 
himself, hath taken the government of Holland and 
Zealand in his own name when he came thither, con- 
trary to his commission, and trust to him committed ; 
whereupon she of England stormed not a little, terming 
him by the name of traitor and villain now in his 
absence. And there be instruments that help to push 
forward this subject to his ruin. He taketh the matter 
upon him where he is as though he were absolute king 
of the country, and hath many personages of good place 

• Mwdin, 480.; 
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out of England about him, the best number whereof 
desire nothing more than his confusion, and some of 
them be gone with him rather to avoid the persecution 
for religion in England than for any good service 
they wish him. I hear that Mr. William Green and 
Mr. Blount, of whom I have made mention heretofore 
to your Majesty, be with Leicester. Some others that 
be there have demanded me to come into the Low 
Countries, if I were at liberty to put any helping hand to 
theirs, to do some good office against Leicester his design- 
ments ; wherein, if I were at liberty, I might, perhaps, 
do that good which I cannot in this state. Yet my 
poor advice and labour shall not want to give Leicester 
all dishonour, which will fall upon him in the end with 
shame enough, though for the present he be very strong 
in the field, and in the towns of that country.'^ * It 
will be observed that Morgan had not heard firom Blount 
himself of his arrival in the Netherlands ; he was not 
even among those who had urged Morgan to repair 
thither if he should have it in his power. But the 
sanguine Welshman's confidence is not for a moment 
shaken. In a subsequent passage of the same letter 
he states that, since writing what preceded, he had 
heard from Foley, who, dating from London, informed 
him that he had been in the part of the country where 
her Majesty was, and had there taken means to establish 
a communication with her. "He was first,'' he repeats, 
''recommended unto me by Christopher Blount, who 
never abused me, but continued well affected to serve 
and honour your Majesty; and I am of opinion that 

• Murdin, 494. 
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you eoQtertain the said Poley, who, by Blount^s labours 
and my advice, is placed with the Lady Sidney, the 
daughter of Secretary Walsingham, and by that means 
ordinarily in his house, and thereby able to pick out 
many things to the infonnation of your Majesty, 
Blount and he, in favour of your Majesty and by my 
instruction, have done notable service to the French 
ambassador at his first arrival in England, whenas he 
weas so narrowly looked into as few or none of the 
English durst approach his house, much less couverae 
with him or any of his house. According to your 
wisdom your Majesty may in ordinary sort entertain 
Poley in writing, and use his labour for the convoy 
between your Majesty and. the French ambassador,, and 
give order there, or here to us, for some consideration 
of his service, which with time may be very pjrofitabie 
for us. I have said he is in a place to discover many 
things, which he beginneth to do to the disadvantage of 
the common enemies.^^* 

Morgan^s restless intrigues had a tragic aiough ianie; 
they mainly produced Babington^s conspiracy, which 
the blood of the fourteen confederated devotees was 
not thought sufficient to extinguish, or to atone for, 
till that of Mary Stuart herself had been added j but 
his present position might suit a comedy. This Foley, 
or Pooley, who by his advice had been placed in the 
house of Walsingham, could not : have been more com- 
ntodiously disposed of for the objects of that minister 
and his own. Walsingham, it has been remarked, had 
been onee cheated, wiien the assurances* of Charies the 

* Murdin, 500. 
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Ninth and Catherii^e de^ Medici hoodwinked him in the 
caae of the Saint Bartholomew; the consequence of 
which lesson was that he was never cheated again. 
But we might go farther, and almost apply to Wal- 
singham Byron^s compliment to woman — 

" But once deceived, and ever more deceiving ;" 

for he seems to have aequired the passion of a gambler 
for the hazards of trick and stratagem, as well as the 
delight of a spider in extending and complicating his 
web of intrigue and cross intrigne in all directions. 
His whole policy was a system or series of over-reaching 
refinements ; hi9 highest enjoyment in existence was to 
watch the gradual growth of some plot against the 
state, aroimd the workers in which he had wound, or 
was all the while winding, his secret threads; with his 
will no conspiracy, however dangerous, would ever be 
touched till it was at the point of explosion. Till that 
last moment it was a thing to be cherished, rather ; an 
interesting and beautiful phenomenon, to be contem- 
plated in silent admiration, and which care was to be 
taken that not a breath or movement should disturb. 
We may imagine how much more than a match he had 
made himself by this sort of practice for such a preci- 
pitate enthusiast as our Mend Morgan. With whatever 
views Foley may have set out, it is certain that he had 
by this time been bought by the English nunister. All 
Morgan^s letters and Mary Stuart^s answers- were befcxre 
delivery brought by him to Walsingham, when they 
were decyphered or copied ; and it is to the transcripts 
thus obtained that we are indebted for the publication of 
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them in the latter part of the last century^ and the 
evidence which they supply both of Foley's villainy and 
of Morgan's selF-satisfaction while playing so absurd a 
part. 

It may be that Blount was also deceived by Foley. 
In a subsequent part of this same letter Morgan 
says : — "Either Raleigh, the minion of her of England, 
is weary of her, or else she is weary of him ; for I 
hear she hath now entertained one Blount, brother 
of the Lord Montjoy, being a young gentleman whose 
grandmother she may be for her age and his ; whereof 
I thought good to advertise your Majesty, wishing 
the same to entertain Christopher Blount, according 
to the occasions that he shall or may offer unto your 
Majesty; and it shall be to some purpose that you 
make the said Foley to understand that you have 
by many means occasion to think well of Christopher 
Blount, who is for the present in Holland with Leicester, 
and hath sent for the said Foley to come to him, and 
hath also sent the said Foley an alphabet to be sent to 
me, which I have this day received. I know Blount's 
mind, and confidence he hath in me more than in most 
men living, having been his friend in his prosperity and 
his greatest distress. He hath some charge and credit 
where he is, and his meaning is, for the service of Gt>d 
and advantage of the King of Spain, to further the 
delivery of some notable towns in Holland and Zealand 
to the King of Spain and his ministers, wherein never- 
theless he desireth to proceed with my poor advice and 
labours, himself being for the present in a notable place 
to do great service to all Christendom, by aiding to the 
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expulsion of heretics^ which usurp and invade the pos- 
sessions of his Majesty Catholic/' Surely Morgan 
could not have asserted all this out of his own head ; 
he must^ apparently^ have received some communication 
from Blount to the effect he states. Whether Blount in 
thus continuing to profess himself a friend of the Queen 
of Scots was deceiving the one party or the other^ does 
not make much difference in so far as his respectability is 
concerned. "If I find it confirmed/' Morgan adds, 
" that Blount, my Lord Montjoy's brother, is stalled in 
the good grace of her of England, as I hear he is, I 
think it shall be necessary to revoke Christopher Blount 
out of Holland, to serve your Majesty's turns by means 
of the amity and credit he hath with the other Blount, 
whereof I shall think and do as the time shall permit."* 
The Welshman does not seem to have the faculty of 
doubting of anything. 

He makes no more mention, however, of either 
Slount or Foley, although his letters are continued for 
three or four months longer. Mary informs him on 
the 20th of May that she has yet heard nothing from 
either one or other jf but on the 27th of July she 
writes to him that she had only recently received his 
letter of the 20th of July of the preceding year, in 
which he had first given her an account of Blount. 
How it had been detained so long does not appear. 
Mary evinced much more caution than her Welsh agent 
had done. The letter, she says, seemed to have been 
intended to be sent by means of Blount, but it had 
come to her hands accompanied by another letter which 

♦ Murdin, 502. f Murdin, 615. 
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slie judged to be from Poley^ inasmuch as the "writer 
tiranked her for some reward he had receiyed beyond 
seas. ''Otherwise/' she says, ''the letter being an 
unknown hand, without subscription, or name therein, 
I am not assured from whence it came, Blount himself 
being nowwith Leicester. Neither can I tell by whom 
to send back my answer again to Foley for his offers 
made courteously unto me, because he hath named no 
particular man unto me unto whom he hath committed 
the sending of his, which came with an infinite number 
that divers others confusedly sent me; and to commit 
his name to others by guess, as I am not accustomed 
to do it, but for the most security ke^ them that I 
have to deal with all unknown as much as I can one 
to another, as well for fear that through apprehending 
one some other be discovered, as for shunning of 
jealousy conceived ordinarily amongst them to the 
overthrow of the whole, I dare not hazard to address 
my answer to the said Foley before I may understand 
and hear from him and you to whose hands I shall 
commit the same. Wherein although the delay be 
loi>g> yet fear of inconvenience may excuse my taking 
of this course ; and I pray you, so soon as you can, to 
show him thus much from me, and by his next or yours 
to give me particular knowledge of the way he hath 
already foimd hither; and thereby he shall be answered, 
Gt)d willing, to your contentment and his.''* The 
long detention of Morgan's letter would seem to imply 
something more than a difficulty in getting it conveyed 
to its destination. Had Foley kept it back while 

♦ Murdin, 633. 
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undermined what course he should take^ or till he 
ooold manage to seU himself to Walsingham at his 
own price? Blount^ we see^ does not appear in the 
tIransBotion at all; and possibly the letter may never 
have passed ihrongh his hands. 

Bkrant^ however^ is a very questionable chamcter. 
Themis in the Cotton collection a letterof his to Leicester^ 
dated ttom Utrecht, the 19th of April, 1588, which, 
whether or no it may have taken in Leicester, can hardly 
bcTead now with perfect confidence in the writer's good 
fidth. By this time, it will be remembered, Leicester 
had left the Netherlands for good, and the Lord Wil- 
loughby of Eresby had been appointed Captain-General 
in his* stead. Blount, who had probably accompanied 
hi^ old patron to England in the preceding November, 
had since returned to Holland, where he remained in 
command of his company. It appears that he had been 
made uneasy by not having heard from Leicester since 
he came over ; but he begins his letter a far way off 
from that point. *' My good Lord," he says, " By my 
other, from the Hague, dated the 11th of this present, I 
entreated your Honor to excuse, if need were, the Lord 
Willoughby for any objections might be made against 
him for not according these Provinces, and appeasing 
of all mutinies, with that expedition her Majesty might 
expect he should." Here is a fair show of caudour in 
regard to Willoughby, or even of something more; let 
nobody say that Blount is making eager assault upon 
the heart of Leicester by the disparagement of his 
successor. If he afterwards falls into that strain, it is 
unintentionally, almost reluctantly, and in spite of 
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himself. He cannot help letting out that he regrets his 
old general^ and also that he suffers in the opinion of 
the new one^ or at least suspects that he does^ from 
being known to entertain that sentiment. ^^I hope^ 
my Lord," he goes on after a sentence or two, "you 
hold my faith too dear to suffer me willingly to perish 
in performing but my duty to you/' Then, having 
related what he professes to consider a slight put upon 
him by Willoughby, for which, he intimates, his Lord- 
ship seemed afterwards disposed to apologise, he adds, 
" I hope such his proceeding with me hath no ground 
given by myself, and not of any distrust he hath I could 
do better offices to you than he would be willing to 
further himself. I carried not dishes at the feast he 
made to the Counts Maurice and Hohenloe at the 
Hague ; it may be some part of that unkindness he 
conceived of that remaineth with his Lordship undigested 
yet." Afterwards he declares he is not sorry though 
Lord Willoughby be angry with him, seeing that the 
course that nobleman is taking is sure in the end to tell 
to the credit of Leicester. Willoughby, it seems, is 
generally thought to lean already too much to one 
faction, swayed by Sir William Drury, who again was 
wholly under the influence of the partisans of Prince 
Maurice. " God send," continues Blount, " some be 
not drawn by this means to forget what l)ecometh 
themselves. For I must needs speak my fancy that 
the one is as like to fall in love with the commandment 
of an army as the other with the desire of governing a 
town of war, and both able alike to exercise their 
offices. I hope her Majesty will hearken to the request 
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will be made from some of those that are best affected 
on this^side^ and then I doubt not but your Honour 
shall have satisfaction^ either by coming yourself or dis- 
posing the government upon such a one as yourself shall 
think fit to exercise such a charge^ and will honourably 
protect those who have showed themselves affectionate 
servants of yours/' He now states that he is ipi much 
doubt as to how he should act in consequence of never 
having heard from the Earl^ and the more inasmuch as 
Lord WiUoughby professed to have received directions 
from Leicester quite inconsistent with the instructions 
given to himself on leaving England. He concludes — 
" I beseech you I may understand your pleasure by 
this bearer my servant^ whom I have sent over of 
purpose^ because he should return to me with speed 
and deliver to me your mind in safety. And so^ wish- 
ing to your Lordship continuance of health and increase 
of honour, I end, this 19th of April, from Utrecht, 
whence I know not now when I shall depart with my 
company, Your Honour's most assured in all duty, 
Cna. Blount." * 

It seems to be pretty clear from this letter, for one 
thing, that Blount was no longer in Leicester's confi- 
dence. The change, too, had apparently been sudden,, 
and occasioned by something that had come to Leices-^ 
ter's knowledge since Blount and he parted. Blount 
had come over entrusted with certain private instructiona 
from the Earl; WiUoughby professed to have since 
received his directions or advice to follow quite a different 
course; and no farther communication had been made 

• CqU. MS. (Mb. D, III. p. 21 3. 
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to Blount than if lie were not in existence. It is 
evident^ moreover^ that Blount believes Willoughby's 
asseartions to be trae. Lastly^ he is manifestly in no 
inoonsiderable degree perplexed and alarmed. If his life 
was ever sought by Leicester^ it must have been soon 
after this letter was written. Plainly nothing of the 
kind had as yet happened ; and in little more than four 
months after this, Leicester's own life was suddenly 
struck at and ended^ whether by the visitation of Ood 
or by a human hand. 

It must have been soon after this^ too^ in all likeli- 
hood^ though not perhaps while Leicester livedo that 
Blount was knighted by Willoughby. It would be 
difficult to understand his being knighted by Willoughby 
■at all upon the supposition that he gave a true account 
•of his relations with that commander in his letter to 
Leicester. We should rather be justified in inferring^ 
from his being selected for such an honour, that Wil- 
loughby knew or believed him to be his man and not 
Leicester's. Possibly, indeed, there may have been 
some literal or superficial truth in what he stated. It 
may have been the fiict, for instance, that he carried no 
dish at the feast given by Willoughby to the two Counts 
at the Hague ; and perhaps he was not asked to carry 
any. He does not say that he refused. 

But what are we to think of his being employed 
either by WiUoughby or by Leicester, in any capacity, 
after the detection of his intercourse with Morgan? 
Either he had been, from the first and all along, the 
instrument of Walsingham in that business, or, if he 
was originally honest in his professions to Morgan, he 
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hadf after tke detection of what lie was about; made his 
peaoe with the GoFemment by a doable treaion, by 
coBaenting to betray the cause for which he hadakeiady 
he&ame a tnitor. It is remarkaUe that no aUusiou to 
1h8 share in these dark transactftons appears ei^er to 
i«9e been made^ either by himself or any other party^ 
on any subsequent occasionj not even when the careuiu- 
stanecs would seem to have most naturally provoked 
sndi a retrospect. Morgan^s letters^ and all their dis- 
dosnreSy in so far at least as he was inyolved in them, 
weve passed over on all hands in the most re¥ecential 
silence. That part of Blount's history a^pears^ indeed, 
to have been kept a profound secret till the letters were 
published after the lapse of nearly two centuries. It 
must have been perfectly known^ nevertheless^ in his own 
day^ to the leading members of the government^ to 
WalAtgbam; and BurgUey^ and most probably also to 
Leicester and to EUaabeth herself. It would not help 
to icconcile her Majesty to hear cousin's impalient 



§5. 

But let us now see what manner of life the Countess 
and her new husband appear to have actually led 
together. Upon this subject it so chimces that we have 
more evidence, and of a more illustrative kind^ than is 
usually^ or rather indeed except very rarely^ to be found 
in such cases. The collections of Antony Baoon^ pre- 
served at Lambeth^ contain about thirty letters of the 
Countess of Leicester and of Sir Christopher Blount, 

l2 
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written after their marriage. Dr. Bircli, who took 
transcripts of them, which are in the British Museum,* 
has inserted six or seven of them in his " Memoirs of 
the Beign of Elizabeth ;'^ but he, of course, selected 
chiefly those that threw some light upon public transac- 
tions. Some of the others are more to our purpose. 
In such a work as the present, in which we are confined 
to recorded facts, or what profess to be such, and are 
precluded from the exhibition of character by dialogue, 
as from all the other resources of fiction, genuine letters, 
in which alone the personages of the story can speak 
for themselves, are among the most precious of our 
materials. Hitherto we have got at little beyond the 
mere chronology of Lettice Knollys^s external life ; we 
shall now learn something of herself, — ^not the whole 
truth, but yet what, rightly read and understood, is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as it goes. We 
shall have her at least stating her own case, a position 
in which she could not fail to show forth something of 
what she was, even if every sentence she uttered were 
a falsehood. But the letters of a mother to her son, 
such as all those that we have of hers are, with the 
exception of one which is to her husband, are likely to 
contain as little of intentional falsehood as perhaps any 
human compositions. 

The letter, however, of earliest date in the collection 
is from Blount. Sir Christopher had probably managed 
to ingratiate himself with the young Earl of Essex, when 
they served together in the Netherlands, and one of the 
principal advantages of his marriage with the Countess 

• Sloatie, MS. 4124. 
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must be considered to have been its making him step- 
father to the Earl^ now^ since Leicester's deaths the 
almost declared royal favourite. He appears^ at all 
events^ to have kept on the best terms with Essex from 
the time they became thus related; cultivating his 
good opinion by ready services of all kinds, as well as 
by the profusest protestations of attachment and devo- 
tion. The present letter is dated the 1 0th of September, 
1595, and appears to be written from Drayton Basset, in 
Staffordshire, the ordinary residence of Blount and the 
Countess. It relates to some county business of which, 
as one of the magistrates, he had taken the management 
under the direction or in the interest of Essex, who was 
Lord-Lieutenant. In a commission, or paper of instruc- 
tions, sent down from the Council, some error had been 
committed, which Blount represents as of a very serious 
natiu-e. "Let us,'^ he says, "have this fault (which 
may bring us in hazard of our lives) repaired ; or your 
commandment to me to persuade as it now standeth, 
and you shall see how my neighbours will hold me from 
hazarding my neck ; although I will swear to do what I 
can to break the same when my loss may better your 
fortune ; which I hope to see one day such as I desire, 
and in the mean time will rest wholly your Honour's 
most faithful servant, Che. Blount." In a postscript 
he adds; — "Your Lordship's mother greets you, and 
craves her excuse in accompanying your sisters." 

There are two other letters of this year, both from 
the Countess. One, dated from Drayton Basset the 
11th of December, is an application in behalf of her 
cousin. Dr. Boleyn, Dean of Lichfield, who had 
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oMHnenoed a suit befofe die Coniieil of iiieMardies of 
Wales for the ledHStkia of a lease granted hylm ^prede-^ 
ooMor ill a Imng to whidi be liad lal^ beea ^^K^ 
Hie case is raty distmctly stated bjr the Comitess, 
iHibse reqaest to her son is that he will pat his hand 
to » letter to the Welsli Council whieh she iiudoses^ and 
also get the Lord CShambeilain and the Lord Admiral 
to do the same. Boleyn^ she says^ ''feareth^ unless he 
may be somewhat ooimtenanced by his good friends, 
by writing to the said Comicil to desire them that the 
mailter may have (and the rather at yomr request) snch 
speedy hearing and determination as, in equity and 
oooseience^ should be thought fit, he ehaU be long 
ddayed in his smt, to the great loss and hindnince of 
his piesent fortune. I should therefore be glsd the 
poor Dean might hare what favour in his esse oonld 
conveniently be affisrded him, and the rattier in regard 
that he is our kinsman and my good neighbour, and also 
keqpeth a very good [table ?] for the relief of his poor 
neighbours about him.^' The letter gives a favourable 
iki^pression of the writer^s business talent, and shows 
her to have been perfectly mistress of the established 
fomts and decencies of expression with which it was 
costomalry to veil such transactions. It shows kindness 
of heart, too, however, and a readiness to oblige, as 
others of h^ letters likewise do. 

The other letter belonging to this year had also been 
written in Beoember, but the day is not given. It is as 
follows i-^" Having so convenient a messesager as this, 
I may not omit, sweet Bobin, to salute you with my 
heartiest affection* He shall tell you how we do in 
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these parts^ and how fearfully we hearken after the 
Spaniaards^ whose maUce God bless us all from. I hope 
your mistress makes of you as of her best servant^ and 
duiefest hand to dejGend her against that wicked gene* 
ration. My Friend prepares his anus and hixuBelf in 
readiness to do you sendoe when time is. And so the 
Almighty bless you^ and send^ if they dare, come^ you 
maybe a seourge to them. I end with my dearest well- 
wishiugs^ and remain your mother in faithfulest affec- 
tion, L. LciCESTBft/^ By her FHend she means her 
husband ; it is the term she. always uses, and it is one 
which is not yet quite laid aside in some parts of the 
country in this sense. In a postcript she adds; ^^My 
»ster Oanret humbly salutes you.^^ Garret is the same 
name witii Gerard; but the genealogists make no 
mention of a daughter of Sir Francis KnoUys married 
to a person of that name. Her sister Garret appears 
to have resided with the Countess. Was she a sister of 
Blount^s, for whom, as well as for himself, he had 
secured free quarters by his marriage? 

The letter that comes next in the order of time is 
dated the 23rd of January, 1595 (that is, 1596), and is 
£rom Blount. It lets out something of the character or 
temper of the man. A dispute had sprung up between 
Essex, for whom Blount, as usual, is acting in his 
capacity of oue of the justices, and the citizens and 
burgesses of Lichfield, who had not only instituted pro- 
eeedings at law, but, if we may believe Blount, had con- 
ducted themselves in their last corporation sessions, in 
a mutinous and almost rebellious manner. He recom- 
mends that a summary and high-handed course should 
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be taken with them. "For my opinion is/' he says, 
"that by making some few who were chief in this 
action to answer their disorder before the Lords, you 
shall not only check (?) them in the cause which, by 
strong hand, they seem to hold against your Lordship, 
but shall make the whole county take notice of your 
might; which is not the smallest cause makes me in- 
struct your Honour to follow this advantage; that 
after some of these headstrong wranglers have kissed 
this [rod] they may say to their neighbours, after their 
return, it had been better to have trusted to your mercy 
than prove your force. To requite one Dyett, a lawyer, 
whom, by reading this letter inclosed, you shall find to 
be the supporter of these men's misdemeanours, your 
Honour might do well to acquaint the Lord Keeper to 
suspend his practice until he have, in some good sort, 
acknowledged his gross ofibnce. These things I thought 
fit to recommend unto your Lordship's consideration, 
that, out of doing justice, your power might appear," &c. 
The proper pretext, it will be observed, is never omitted 
in these propositions for expediting the course of law 
by a touch of authority. 

Then comes a letter to the Earl from his mother, 
which is a loving mother's letter all over, and deserves 
to be given in full. It is endorsed as having been 
received in February 1596, and is as follows: — "Yotur 
Lordship is grown, I will not say slothful, but somewhat 
sparing of your pen, in relieving your absent poor 
friends both with news of your welfare, and other 
accounts [of things] there happening, which we cannot 
but desire to hear of this dangerous time. Wherefore, 
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do not think to excuse yourself by much business^ which 
I know you want not ; for I must have you^ notwith- 
standing^ bestow some time a few idle lines on your 
mother^ to whom they are most welcome, and who 
otherwise may grow jealous that you love her not so 
well as she deserves, which blot I know you wiU take 
away. And, as she hath made you the chief comfort 
of her life, so I doubt not of your noble nature, but 
that you will be careful to maintain it with all childlike 
kindness. So, sweet Bobin, praying the Almighty to 
bless you with all most honourable happy fortune, I 
end, remaining ever your mother infinitely loving you, 
L. LEicESTEa. — ^I pray you let us know what shall 
become of us, and where we shall fortify against the 
Spaniards. My sister Garret recommends her humble 
duty, and my friend his obedient service at your com- 
mandment.^^ The sense of undeserved neglect never 
expressed itself with more dignity or with more de- 
licacy. And how affectionate and insinuating the 
whole letter is ! 

Several of the Countesses letters which are without 
dates may, perhaps, be best assigned to about this 
period, though the exact order in which they were 
written cannot be determined. Here is one: — "My 
dearest Bobin, Your kind memory is exceedingly wel- 
come to her, that accounteth it her greatest happiness 
to have for the staff of her age so worthy and loving a 
son. It seems, the time approacheth wherein it will be 
seen what a jewel your prince and coimtry hath of you. 
The Lord turn all to the best for England's good and 
your honour. Sweet Bobin, you show not your kindness 
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least to me in advandng the credit of my Friend^ 
who sufficiently you know^ and whose heart rests, 
devoted wholly to your servioe. Your countrymen heie 
desire to have [him] yovir lieutenant^ which I hope yon 
wiU not omit^ being a step to furAer honour. The idle 
wench^ your sister^ threatens revonge on yon for hitting 
her evermore so right. We wish you often with us to 
ease your burthened mind with some coiuntry sports ; 
for we think of no enemies till you remember [remind] 
U8^ so far are we from hearing foreign news. The 
Almighty bless you^ my dear son^ with all happy 
fortunes^ and give me ever the comfort I have of you. 
So I rest your mother deservedly affecting you^ lu Lei-> 
CESTER.^' In a postscript^ the Countess proposes that 
he should meet her and his sister at the house of a Mr. 
Sheldon^ at Weston^ where they are to pay a visit in 
about three weeks. "If leisure might serve you," she 
says, " to cross us there, and that we might know liie 
day to meet you, we should be glad, and the mistress 
of that house very proud." And then she adds, "My 
sister Oarret in humble duty salutes her noble master." 
Essex's sister here mentioned was probably his eldest 
sister, Penelope Lady Bich, who, peihaps, spent as much 
of her time with her mother as with her husband. His 
other sister, Dorothy, had. been the wife of Sir Thomas 
P^Tot, after whose death she married Henry Percy^ 
ninth Barl of Northumberland. 

Another of the undated letters is a short note, begin- 
ning — "Considering the indisposition my Friend left you 
in; at his. coming away, sweet Bobin, we both can hardly 
out of our love be satisfied till we be from yourself 
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aaeertamed of yanr perfect good estnte^ which Gk>d 
make happy in the highest degree/^ She then requests 
Hm to &vour the bearer in a small soit he has to make 
to him. Another is as follows: — ''Your excuse is so 
reasooabite^ sweet Bobin^ as it most be taken ; but, if 
ysoa had come this night, yon had found a knot of good 
oompany here tog^her, and liie idle lunisewife, your 
sister, in one of her worst humours, solemidy disposed 
in doubt that her beloi^d daughter should be a little 
sid£. I Iflce well you take your time. Gk>d bless 
you, and prosper all your noble occasions; and love 
her who remains ever your moth^, in dearest affec- 
tion, L. Lbicbstbb. — ^My Friend humbly kisses your 
hands/' • . . . 

Biouait accompanied Essex on the expedition which 
resulted in the briUiant and decisive deseent at Cadiz, 
on the 21st of June, in this year; and Birch has printed 
part of a letter, in which he gives an account of the 
affiosr to Lady Bich. It is dated from Cadis (or Cales, 
pronounced in one syllable, as Cadiz was then com* 
monly called by the English), the 5th of July, and is 
endorsed as having been received on the 5th of August. 
Slount distingui^ed himself on this occasion ; but for 
our present purpose it will be suffixdent to give so much 
of his letter as may afford any indication of the terms 
on which he stood with his wife's relations. It begins;*— 
''Madam, Albeit the worthy desert of your noble bro- 
ther* will come to your hearing with greater expedition 
than these my letters may have access to your presence ; 
yet, to confirm the first report you shall hfear thereof, 
and to witness that above all things I desire to be held 
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in friendly esteem of joii, I have in brief set down to 
you as much as were fit to be declared^ in as ample a 
discourse as the worthiness of his acts hath deserved 
memory of that which hath been done/' And it con- 
cludes ;— "This victory being discoursed unto you in the 
briefest manner I may, it resteth, — ^now that fortune, 
very honour, and wealth hath accompanied the victors, — 
it resteth that I may commend my duty unto you, and 
salute my Lord your husband's absence with grief, whom 
I wish had been a partaker of all the glory those shall 
enjoy that may challenge any interest to have been doers 
in this action. It were too tedious to write to all my 
friends, your well-wishers, of this our blessing ; but I 
must entreat you to excuse me inquired after, and 
salute them £rom me, as mindful of them all, and in 
especial dutiful and friendly unto yourself, whom I do 
honour as much as I can, though not so much as you 
deserve. From Cales, near Spain, this 5th of July, 
1596. Your servant, more faithfully than ladies use to 
be mindful, Chr. Blount." The epistolary style of 
the age was one of florid courtesy, and Blount's letters 
are extremely ambitious in that respect ; but his pro- 
fessions do not flow with much ease or natural felicity. 
He seems neither sincere himself, nor assured in regard 
to the person to whom he writes. The family corres- 
pondence shows, however, that he was in habits of 
familiar intercourse with the sisters and brothers of 
his wife, as well as with her children by her first hus- 
band. On the 20th of this month of July, it may be 
mentioned by the way. Lady Leicester lost her father. 
Sir Francis KnoUys. 
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The following short note from the Countess is en- 
dorsed as having been received by Essex in October of 
this year, which would be about two months after his 
return to England, crowned with victory and glory : — 
" It were pity but your good Lordship should be a^ little 
troubled sometimes with a few idle womanish lines, lest 
you should grow out of use. And therefore I must tell 
you, that you are much beloved and greatly honoured 
in this desolate comer. Not according to the fashion 
of your courtly mistresses, but in our true country sin- 
cerity, we will ever pray for the height of your happiness. 
And I rest, ever your mother, infinitely loving you, 
L. Leicester. — Sweet Robin, as your leisure serves, 
let me hear sometimes how the world goeth with you. 
My Friend rests wholly and faithfully devoted to your 
service.'* No morose moralist, evidently, was the 
Countess ; it is in a very different style that in the end 
of this same year, the Lady Bacon writes to the Earl 
touching the reports about his " court mistresses,*' ad- 
juring him not to make sorrowful the heart of his good 
and virtuous wife, said to be now again with child ; ''for 
it is thought she took before to heart, and that her last 
did not comfortably prosper.'* It is right, however, to 
add, that Essex, in his answer, solemnly protests his 
entire innocence in regard to such matters, ever since 
his departure from England towards Spain. * 

♦ See the correspondence in Birch, II. 218, et, seq. Lady Bacon 
exercised an anxious superintendence over Essex's morals as to various 
points. Among some unpublished letters of hers, preserved at Hatfield, is 
one << particularly wishing the Queen and her court would hear and profit 
by good preaching, and expressing her concern upon being informed by a 
courtier of the Earl's beuig a terrible swearer." Birchf in Add, MS, 4160. 
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A skort undated iMte may probably best be placed 
here : — '' As busy as your good lordsbip is^ I mmt still 
tiouUe you wildi a.few idle lines, to piocuie some re- 
cpxital of kindness from you ; haying seen the day wh^n 
you Tranldi not have been so slack towards some one of 
your favoured mistresses, tiiough they did bear much ; 
and. so must I, who can with more patience arm myself 
wilih the assurance of your lore to m«, whidi oanndt 
fail in substance, howsoever slow in ceremonies. And 
therefore I rest, as always, your mother, infinitely loving 
you, L. LBi^jBSTsa/^ 

Perhaps the following note from Blount, may also 
have been written about this time : — '' By many your 
mother's letters to your Lordship, it is given you to 
understand. that Ilive. Wherefore, your Honour b^g 
well ascertained tiiereof, both &om her and now under 
my own hand, can best resolve how to dispose thereof 
to your enm advautoge and my contentment ; which is 
then. in gceatiest perfection, when to the one I am 
deemed a good husband, and to the ojtiher known to 
remain a most faithlul servant, so long as I shall bear 
the name of'Cna. Blount/^- Or this may belong to 
the next year, 1597. Two other letters of Blounfs 
are dated in May of that year. In one, of the 3rd, he 
tells Essex that the bearer, Mr. Edward Lyttelton, will 
inform him of certain scandalous speeches that had been 
given out respecting his last expedition to Spain, by one 
Chapman, a base knave, whom he recommends his 
L(»dship to have sent for by the Council. He also 
requests Essex to send him a proper authority for those 
gentlemen of the county whom his Lordship usually 
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tevmed Muster-Masters^ and sometiiofis Deputy-lieu- 
tenants;— a cuiious fragment of the early liktory of 
thk office. The other letter is without the day of the 
mcmth. It relates ^parently to a visit that had been 
paid by the Lord Deputy of Ireland, who at this time 
was Thomas Lord Burgh of Gainsborough, probably 
while on his way to court, at a house of Sssex^'s, whese 
he had been reeeived and entertained by the Countess 
and Sir Christopher. ^' What welcome your guest hath 
Ttcmjed" wfiites Blount, ^^is fittest himself make report 
of. .... This business at an end, I attend upon your 
faziher eommand, as one who thinketh himself in 
nothing more happy than to be daily commanded in 
your service; and so leave your Lordship to all increase 
of happiness, which I envy your fortune, who am nought 
but what you please to esteem me.^^ At the same time 
the Countess writes ; " We Have here entertained your 
guest,, sweet Hobin, I hope to your honour and high 
liking, where nothing wanted but your presence to 
beautify your old house, and grace all the rest, . . . My 
Friend, bkewise, who hath been here your steward, hath 
not beem least careful to see all things well, as you shall 
hereafter by your officers understand.^' There is ano- 
ther short note from the Countess, also dated in this 
month ; but it is merely a recommendation of the bearer 
to the good offices of her son in a matter which has 
called him to town. There is always, a cordial earnest- 
ness in the way in which she makes such applications. 

In the new expedition which was fitted out against 
Spain in the summer of this year, Essex, who was 
again Commander-in-Chief, appointed Blount his first 
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Colonel; and Birch has printed the greater part of a 
letter written by Sir Christopher from Weymouth, on 
the 26th of Jime, giving an account of the arrival of 
the land forces at that rendezvous, and of the measures 
that had been taken to find them maintenance till they 
could be embarked. It may have been shortly before 
this that a short undated note of Blount's was written, 
in which he speaks of having received an appointment 
through the Earl. " Myself,^' he perorates, in his usual 
subservient style, '' for the credit is laid upon me by 
your means in this public service, acknowledge whose 
and by whom I am that I am; and will not be in 
fortune, knowledge, or adventure other than your only 
faithful servant, Chb. Blount.^' Lord Bach, by-the- 
bye, who no doubt regretted having staid at home the 
last time, when the adventure had turned out so profit- 
able a one, was a volunteer in the present expedition. 
And Charles Blount Lord Montjoy, whom we shall 
encoimter in the sequel standing in so peculiar a rela- 
tion to Rich, was Essex's Lieutenant-General, or second 
in command. This expedition, however, was far from 
proving so successful as the last. In the first instance, 
indeed, the fleet, after having been at sea for some 
days, was forced to put back by stress of weather, and 
it was with difficulty that it got again into port about 
the middle of July. Two undated notes from the 
Countess were probably written in the interval between 
this return of her son and his setting out again in the 
latter end of the following month. At first she would 
appear to have merely had a general intimation from 
the Earl of his safe arrival and of that of her husband. 
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In answer to tliis sbe says ; — ''Yon must imagine^ mj 
dearest Bobin^ bow welcome your, happy lines were .to 
your careful {anxious) mother^ who, with all inquiries 
and hearkenings, could not be ascertained {certainly 
iftformed) of your welfare; which now doth more joy 
me than to have the King of Spain's Indies* And 
much gladder shall I be if, with your contentment, her 
Majesty might stay you upon good terms for this year, 
the time being so far passed, and sea travel in winter so 
troublesome and dangerous. I can no more, but pray 
imto Grod to bless and prosper all your noble attempts 
and actions, now and whensoever, and always rest, 
in tme affection, your mother infinitely loving you, 
L. Leicester/' In a postscript she subjoins ; — " I 
thank you, sweet Kobin, for your pretty fine token, 
which I take kindly, and will much esteem it for your 
sake/' Then she desires him to make much of " this 
honest little flight," meaning, apparently, the bearer of 
the letter, who, she says, had taken such pains to see 
her, and was devoted towards the Earl's kinswoman, 
Betty Garret. "And I," she adds, '^ dislike not the 
man." She concludes : — " My sister Gkrret and we all 
pray for you. I must remember also to your special 
love and favour my dearest Friend, who only your love 
commands beyond himself and all contentment. .1 am 
troubled with beggarly rascals, as never any was, who 
are bold in your absence." This last was a common 
grievance of people Uving in the country in those days, 
but would be borne the less patiently by the CoontesSj 
Httle accustomed as she had been to be without a male 
protector. Her other note, if it is to be assigned to this 
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date^ mxut be mqipased to have been written after aike 
kad heacd the partiealars of the peril her «on had 
aicapcd. It is a» fbllowa:^ — ^''I am. noir sorry, mj 
dearest Bobin, that my hap was not to be nearer when 
I mif^ have seen as well as heard how blessedly you 
haw overpassed those dangerons hazards that yet I am 
afraid, to think of. The Lord of heaven be praised for 
it, who ererbeyonr safegoard^ and grant tibat my eyes 
may see their faappmeas again in you, to my heart's 
oomforty upon the achieving your noble enterprises to 
yoiir hearths content; which the better will proceed if, 
sweet Bobin, you be mindful and thankfid to Him diet 
so miraculously and mightily hadi preserved you. To 
whose merdfhl protection, even as mine own seul, I 
commend you, and ever rest your mother inesti* 
mably loving you, L. Leicestbk. — ^If passengers come, 
kt me receive two lines of comfort irom you. My sister 
Ganet xeoommends her humble service, and heartily 
psays for your safe return.^' Very possibly, however, 
this letter may have been writt^i on some other 
oecasion. 

From this second Spanish expedition, commonly called 
the Island Voyage, as having had for its chief incident 
a plundering^ attack upon some of the Azore Islands, 
Idle adventurers returned to England about the end of 
October, all probably a good deal out of humour. We 
have Bleimt writing to Essex firom the country on the 
3rd of November, that various troubles, which had 
i^rung up diuring his absence, had so damaged his 
estate, that he would require to remain for some time 
among his tenants to reduce things to better order, if^ 
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he-ieBuakBy lie do Bflt diioioB in the attemiii; oidjr to 
do Imnadf moiae misduef. '' Whorefoxe^^' he amtia»«^ 
^ except it be to do jaa service,, or liope gii^ea fisoan 
your LosdaMp that your, mother's tEayel and niiie 
BUtysQit to better oonteotxnent than hithemntD hath 
been afforded^ I yhSI continue here, with wj aoens- 
tomed resdutaon to do yoa service when yon call 
on me, and lease to en:vy any whose dntieft are better 
aocq>ted of horn the highest [meaning' tike Queen}, 
thoQ^ their zeal and iiillingness diall not exceed 
mine, who everrunain your liordahip's moat£uthfu% 
devoted/' 

One object of Shnmfs coming up tx> town, stt this 
time would hanre been to take his seat as one of the 
m^tbecB for the county of Stafford. He had been 
netumed, apparently during his absence at sea^ to tiie 
jsgliament which met on the 24th of Octdber. The 
Coimtess, hanuf^ heard from her son soon after he had 
gi^back to Plymouth about the end of that month, had 
zq>]iBd in the following letter, part of which Birdk has 
piinted: — ^^'You can hardly imagme, my dear sweat 
am, how joyful these lines of your hand hath mademe; 
&r, althiMigh my hope gave me ev^er wdl of your happy 
imd victoiious fortunes, yet my love in a womanish 
heart could not be without some fear and donbta<^yon 
and my beat Friend, while you were in danger of winds 
and enemies, which God be praised for ddivectng yon. 
safe ficom, and blessing you with some hajq^yy success 
thoi^ not so good as you were near and did deseeie. 
BxA God will notyou should break the proud Spaniard's 
baofc at one blow. Ha reserves aomi^srhatfor am^Jieir 

m2 
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time^ knowing your inymcible mind must be workings 
which will be their scourge^ I hope. You thank me for 
my best Friend, who I am glad if he hath done you 
service. You may see what power you have over me, 
that have not sticked to displeasure myself to please 
you; for nothing could get him from me, yourself 
excepted, which I hope now hereafter you will consider 
0^ especially if we may not be encouraged with some 
better favour than heretofore. But my friends there 
[at Court] make me believe that her Majesty is very 
well prepared to hearken to terms of pacification, and 
it tarries only your coming and solicitations ; which if 
you find, then may both my Friend and myself with 
double comfort make a winter^s journey, and we will 
come presently up, if so you think it good, that it be to 
any purpose or likelihood to obtain that favour, without 
which I live there, as you know, with the greater dis- 
grace, and put ourselves to more charge than is for our 
ease, be it not to do you service or ourselves good, 
which let rest in your will to command and consider of. 
Also, if you will have me come, you must send a coach- 
man and horses for me ; for my coachman is lately dead, 
and my horses altogether unready. I hear our house 
is ah^ady, too, so well filled, as, if I come, you will have 
no room there for yourself. But your will be done, all 
excuse set aside. So saith my Friend, who I cannot 
yet spare; otherwise he should wait on you. Our 
Sheriff here hath done him wrong and disgrace in pre- 
ferring his son Dudley to the first place of Enight of 
the Shire, which the whole coimtry elected my Friend 
unto; but both he and Sir Edward Lyttelton do hope 
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his person shall pay." Here some words are wanting. 
Somebody, it is then observed, '' will remember both 
his and my Lord Dudley's kindness, who was a special 
actor therein, notwithstanding he knew of your letters 
in the behalf of my Friend." And the letter concludes^ 
" So, sweet Bobin, hoping you will spare our travel 
till fairer ways or weather, unless it be to special pur- 
pose, I end, praying God to bless you with increase 
of honour and all happiness, to my endless comfort, 
who doth rest your mother infinitely loving you, L. 
Leicester." 

Perhaps it may have been about this time that a 
short imdated letter was written by the Countess, 
recommending to Essex a poor old servant of hers, who 
had a cause ; and also renewing a former request in 
favour of the appointment of Mr. Sergeant Gawdy to 
the Mastership of the Rolls. "My Friend and I," 
she says, " entreat you will be pleased to consider how 
meet a man he is every way for it, and how hardly you 
will find so honest and so thankful a man of his coat 
to bestow that favour on, nor, as we beUeve, any that 
out of true honesty will be more at your devotion. So, 
out of my dearest love, I beseech the Almighty to bless 
you with long life, to make you great on earth and 
rich in heaven. This is his prayer also whose service 
rests devoted to you. Your mother infinitely loving 
you, L. Leicester." Gawdy, however, did not get the 
place. 

In December the Countess writes again as follows : — 
"You gave us an alarm, sweet Bobin, to make us 
believe we should see you. But I hope your stay is to 
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yvar better contentment. Otherwise yon had made 
the eompanj of Drayton jHrocad with yota* in*e8enee. I 
fhall exoeedingiy long to hearof yonr good satisfaction, 
which I wish might somewhat fit with yonr deserts and 
heart's desire^ as my tmst is it will for all the cross- 
working of yoar subtle enemies. My Friend is now to 
come up yeory shortly to the Term about flome business ; 
and^ were it not for the imseasonable time and foui 
travelHngj I dionld accompany him to see you. Espe* 
eially if matters stood so well as you might hope to 
obtain some favour for us^ then I would come also pre^ 
sently up ; otherwise a country hfe is fittest for dis- 
graced persons. But, if you find reason to wish my 
eomingy then nmst you presently send some coach 
horses to fistch me, for my 0¥m will never be able 
to draw me out of the mire. I pray you oak my sister 
of Warwick's counsel, and my sister Layton's, in this 
case, and let me hear accovdingly from you by this 
bearer. So, wishing you as to my own heart, my 
dear son, I ever rest your mother infinitely loving you, 
L. Lbicsstbb.'' 

This letter also is published by Birch. Her sisters 
Warwick and Layton are the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, relict of Lricester's elder brother Ambrose 
Dndlef, and her own sister Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Tliomas Layton, or Le^hton. Her espression about the 
fife fitte^'for disgraced persons may recal to the reader^si 
remembrance the similar words used by Essex's pocar 
fiacther in writing to SUzabeth, some two or l^ee-and- 
twenly years before. She henelf would appear to have 
lived outof favomr, and mostly in a state of rustication. 
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almost ever anee then. However, she did iio# ceoos 
up to town, her aon httving no doubt first dene hia best 
to inollify*the xoyal lioness so fisr ae that the meeting of 
the two cousins noi^t be pocactieable and safiQ. What; 
iBsulted is recorded by Sir Robert Sidnejr's secretarT'^ 
Bowland White, in his gossiping ^spatdhes to his 
patron; and his detaik gire ns ia faighfy conoin asid 
characteristic «peciniai of the Maiden Queen. On tiie 
14th of January, 15^8, he writes ;*-^''My Laoty Leicester 
is now come to town, and many went to meet ha: J* 
On the 15th of February he tells of her having been 
present the night before at ^'a very great supper,'^ 
given in Essex House by Sir Gilly Merriok (Essex's 
steward), along with Lady Eich, her other daughter the 
Countess of Northumberland, the Earl and Countess of 
Essex, and others. " They had two phiys,^' he says^ 
'^ which kept them up till one o'clock after midnight/' 
But she had not yet been suffered to behold the royal 
countenance. On Ash Wednesday, the 1st of Marohj 
White thus reports ; — '^ 1 acquainted you with the care 
had to bring my Lady Leicester to the Queen's pre* 
senoe. It was often granted, and she brought i;o the 
Privy Galleries, but the Queen found some occasion 
not to come. Upon fflirove Monday the Queen was 
persuaded to go to Mr. Comptroller's [Sir WiDuyn 
Knollys's], at the TUt End, and there was my Lady 
Leicester, with a fair jewel of three hundred pounds. 
A great dinner was prepared by my Lady Chandoa 
[wife of Sir William Knolfys] , the Queen's coach ready, 
and all the world expecting her Majesty's coming'; 
when, upon a sudden, she resolved not to go, and so 
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sent word. My Lord of Essex, that had kept his 
chamber the day before, in his night-gown went up to 
the Queen the Privy way, but all would not prevail; 
and as yet my Lady Leicester hath not seen the 
Queen. It had been better not been moved, for my 
Lord of Essex, by importuning the Queen in these 
unpleasing matters, loses the opportunity he might 
take to do good unto his ancient friends.^' The next 
day, nevertheless, the conjunction was actually brought 
about. " My Lady Leicester,'^ White writes again, on 
the 2nd of March, ''was at Court, kissed the Queen's 
hand and her breast, and did embrace her, and the 
Queen kissed her. My Lord of Essex is in exceed- 
ing favour here. My joy is so great that I forget to 
answer your letters." But Elizabeth, having thus gone 
through her part, saw no reason why the thing should 
be carried farther. On the evening of Friday, the 10th, 
White informs Sidney that the Earl of Essex had an 
hour before left town for Grafton, in Northamptonshire, 
where he meant to overtake his mother that night late 
as it was. " She,'' adds White, *' as you have under- 
stood, was graced by the Queen, and departed from 
Court exceedingly contented; but desirous again to 
come to kiss the Queen's hand, it was denied, and, as I 
heard, some wonted unkind words given out of her." * 
Whether Blount had accompanied his wife to town does 
not appear. The parHament had been dissolved on the 
11th of February. 

The next letters in the collection having dates are 
two' from Blount ; the first written from Drayton Bas- 

* ^dmey Papers, II. 81—95. 
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set on the 8rd of Aprils the second from Ildington on 
the 12th of May* Birch has printed the former^ and 
given an abstract of the latter. They relate to a mar- 
riage which Essex had projected between the eldest son 
of his friend the Earl of Worcester and his consin Lettice^ . 
whom Birch makes to have been the daughter of Sir 
William Enollys^ but who, for anything that appears, 
may as well have been the daughter of any other of 
Lady Leicester's brothers, of whom there were four, 
besides Sir William, all married. Blount had been em- 
ployed to arrange the affair both with Worcester and 
with the young lady's mother, and the letters show the 
confidential footing on which he stood at least with this 
one of his wife's sisters-in-law. He speaks of his 
*' sister KnoUys'' as " near in her own nature;" ^^but," 
says he, " I doubt not but by your persuasions to my 
sister, and the reasons I shall use unto her, being made 
your mioister, that she will be drawn to do that for her 
daughter which will satisfy the Earl, whom I find very 
willing to assure your friendship by this alliance, if he 
be not overmuch crossed by her nearness, whom I hope 
I have so infected with ambition by my late letters to 
her written, that the same will quell all other passions 
in her, as doth your love absolutely command the ser- 
vice of," &c. After all, Birch observes, the marriage 
never took place. 

Two letters from the Countess follow, both dated in 
June. One is an unimportant note, requesting her son's 
''honourable favour and best assistance " to one Simon 
Digby . Mention is also made in it of " a young married 
couple." The other runs as follows : — " Sweet Brobin, 
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We all acknowledge the great honoiirs 70a have done 
m by your kind memoiy^ aeeing we could not enjoy &e 
Iwppmeas of your presence^ which would have made ns 
ail too proud. Tet have we presumed to wish you oft 
to grace this iU-favoured cottage, which, if you will put 
to but a little of your helping hand, we mean to make it 
better to serve your torn and ours, and for little Bobin 
hereafter. Your spy can tell you of all our proceedings^ 
and how much you are honoured in these parts, where if 
die adamants were that draw the first place of your love 
from me, I imagine it should go hard but we should see 
you oftener. But let me still hold a high seat in your 
noble thoughts, and I shall ever requite you with my 
dearest love, and always rest your most affectionate 
mother, L. Leicester. — My best Friend, and your 
fiulhfalest servant, recommends his humble duty to 
you.'' '' Little Eobin '' is Essex's son, at this time a 
boy about six years old. Of the ''adamants" the 
Countess may possibly have seen or heard a good deal 
during her late visit to the capital. She might congra- 
tulate herself, after all, that she had escaped out of her 
Majesty's hands better than one of them, poor Mrs. 
Bridges, had done not long brfore. ''The Queen/^ 
White writes to Sidney, on the 1 8th of April of the pre- 
ceding year, " hath of late used the fietir Mrs. Bridges 
with words and blows of anger, and she, with Mrs. 
Bussell, were put out of the Coffer Chamber. They lay 
tihiee nights aetmy Lady Stafford's, but axe now returned 
again to their wonted waiting. By what I writ in iny 
last letter unto you Impost, you may conjecture whenee 
these storms rise. The cause of this displeasure said to 
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be their taking of physic, and one day going priyatel^ 
tiurougfa the Pnrjr QaUeries to see the playing at ballon'' 
[foot*baU].* 

Another letter from the Countess, maiQLed as reeeiv^ 
in July, has been printed by Bireh, It had been writ* 
ten in reply to one from Basex, intimating some check 
or disgust that had made him leave the Court, probably 
his difference with Bnrghley about making peace witib 
Spain, when the Lord Treasurer, after a hot altercation, 
handed him the Bible, and bid him ipead the 23rd verse 
of the fifty-fourth Psalm, Blood-thirstymen shall not U»e 
€mt hajfihrir dags. His mother says : — ''Sweet Robin, 
yourself hath given me such a taste of some strange 
matter to be looked fbr, as I cannot be quiet till I know 
the true cause of your absence and discontentment. If 
it be but for Ireland, I doubt not but you are wise and 
politic enough to countermine widi your enemies, whose 
devilish practices can no way hurt you but one. Where- 
Ibre, my dear son, give me leave to be a little jealous 
over you for your good, and entreat you to have ever 
Ckid and your own honour before your eyes ; so shall 
you be sure that he will dispose indeed all, as you say, 
for the best, in despite of all enemies. My Friend and 
I ccimot but be troubled with this news, and do widb 
oujwlveB with you, as we would soon be if we thought 
our service needful, or that you would have it so ; which 
let us know, and we will leave all other occasions what- 
soever, and will presently be with you. Well, if it be 
but men's matters, I know you have courage enough*; 
if womeif Sj you have nearly well passed the pikes 

* Sidnty Papers, II. 38. 
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already^ and therein should be skilfdl. So^ praying you 
not to be too secret from your best firiends^ I end^ be- 
seeching the Ahnighty to bless you ever in his highest 
fiayoux^ while I am your mother dearliest loving you^ 
L. Leicester/' An affectionate and withal a vivacious 
and hopeful nature speaks in this ; a heart that may be 
cast down, but is not easily to be kept down. There 
is a dashing directness in the logic by which the old 
lady satisfies herself that her son must, after all, be a 
match for anything mortal, anything in the shape Oi 
either man or woman. 

Although her Majesty had actually come to blows 
with Essex, — Camden tells us that, on his turning his 
back upon her in a kind of contempt, she gave him a 
box on the ear and bade him go and be hanged, upon 
which he clapt his hand upon his sword, swearing a great 
oath that he neither would nor could put up with such 
an affront, while the alarmed Lord Admiral rushed in 
between them, — ^he was soon restored to favour. Then 
he was gratified by obtaining the great object of his 
ambition, the Lord Lieutenancy of Lreland. To that 
country, destined to be fatal to his race, he repaired in 
the spring of 1599. * It appears that on the way to his 
place of embarkation, he visited his mother in Stafford- 
shire, and there, probably, he was joined by Sir Christo- 

• In ShoAx^a ^aff&rdshire, (II. 6.) is given the following entry from 
the Parish Register of Tamworth ;— « 1 598, Mem. That the 30ih day 
of this April Robert Earl of Essex went from Drayton Basset towards 
Ireland, with a host of men, to make war against the Earl of Tyrone, an 
Irishman." The year here is certainly wrong ; so is the month, probably ; 
if not the month, the day is. Essex was in Dublin by the middle of April. 
See Birohy II. 397. 
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pher Bloimt^ who served in this expedition in the 
eminent place of Marshal of the Army, In a letter 
to Cecil, written from Stony Stratford, at seven o^clock 
on the morning of the 29th of March, we find Essex 
referring apparently to this appointment : — " For Sir 
Christopher Blonnt," he says, " I will, at Daventry, 
where I dine, make a dispatch to her Majesty. If she 
grant me not this favour, I am maimed of my right 
arm." * So Blount's commission was probably not yet 
made out.f In IrelandEssex soon found himself involved 
in the usual difficulties and impracticabiUties. It must 
have been now that his anxious mother wrote to him as 
follows : — '^ My dear and most noble child. In the 
midst of your infinite troubles, I must needs satisfy 
mine own heart with sending you one farewell, with 
these caveats, that, as I would not, like myself or sex, 
persuade your invincible courage to cowardice, so yet,my 
sweet Robin, give me leave to put you in mind that the 
true valour in a great commander, thoroughly known, 
is as well shown, and to better purpose, in wise politic 
carriage and government, than it can possibly be in too 
much hazard and adventuring his own person. Where- 
fore, be wise as valiant, and think what a high price 
your coimtry and friends hold you at, amongst the which 
lam not the least, that hold you dearest, nor may [any] 
rightUer challenge a careful respect of you to bring 
yourself safe again unto me, to my endless comfort; 

* Add. MS. 4160. 

f Yet we have Chamberlain writing on the 15th ;~-^ Sir Christopher 
Blount is named Marshal of Ireland, though the Queen had a good mean- 
ing to Sir Henry Brounker."— ilcfd MS. 4175. 
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beseeeliiog tiie Almi^ly even ao to bleas yfosa mlk 
hcmonr and all IiappyTictorieSjthat we may glonfy and 
praise his holy name for your preaenratiQii^ witk iB§r 
dear FriQaLd, who, I hope^ with your leaye^ ahall henoo^ 
forth oease &om these thankless serrioea; and soehonld 
yon, if I had the like power oyer yon, until you were 
drawn by interest and what conditionB younself woold. 
The Ix»rd of Heayen bless and keep you both, that wi& 
heart's joy Imay see your fiaces again, with safe retucnj 
till which time and ever, in my dearest love, I rranain 
your mother inestimably loving you, L« LaicasTSB. — 
My sister Ganret prays for you as for herself. Let me 
be made ofben happy with the news of your weUi^kcdng^ 
and my Eriend's.'' 

There remains only ilie sin^ letter from the Countess 
to her husband. It is without date, bnt was written at 
some time wh^i Sir Christopher was with Essex in 
London. It is very du)rt: — ''This gentlemau, as I 
understand from our good neighbour Mr. Bagot, hajth 
a cause in the Star Chamber. He desireth to have 
fayourable hearing aecording to justice, and therein to 
have my son^s assistance if he be at the hearing thereoC 
Which, although he be a stranger, yet, for that he is 
our coimtryman, I pray you do what in reason youmay 
for him* So, hoping to see you shortiy, I commend 
you, as myself, to the Highest, resting ever your mort 
fidthful wife and best mistress, L. Lsiczstss.^' 

These letters, then, extend over a space of between 
three and four years — iixaa the latter part of 1595 to the 
spring of 1599. Some time before the earliest of them 
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was wntten the Coiuiteas liad lost het seooaid son 
Walter, Idmi wliom Wotton calls ^'a diamond of Ae 
time '/' he had been killed in 1591, in his twenty-second 
jetet, at tibe siege of Eouen, where Essex commanded 
a body of En^h troops sent by Elieabeth to the 
assistance of Henry lY. of France. In. the paper 
called his '' Apology/' written some yean, afterwards, 
Essex makes affectionate mention of him as his dear 
and only brother, the half arch oi his housew. If, as 
has been reported, Walter was his ftuth^s &YOurit€t, 
Bobert may from the first have been his mother's^ 
Now, at any rate, he was become the idol of her heart. 
And another year was not to complete its circle 
before he of whom she was so proud should, in the 
flower of his age, have perished on the scaffold, before 
she should, have been left desolate of botb son and 
husband. 

Essex met with no success in his Lash enterprise. 
The confusion rather grew worse confiKinded and more 
hopeless-looking every day. Things being in this state, 
he ffliddenly broke off, without leave granted or asked, 
and, to the surprise of all men, made his appearance at 
Oxe English Court, in the end of September. His 
arrival at Nonsuch, where the Court thmi was, with 
what followed, is thus related by.fiowknd White: — 
^' Upon Michaelmas eve, about ten o'clock in the nu)m- 
ing, my Lord of Essex lighted at Court Gate in post, 
and made all haste up to the presence, and so to the 
privy chamber, and stayed not till he came to ih& 
Queen's bed-chamber, where he found the Queen newly 
upi the hair about her face; he kneeled unto her. 
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kissed her liands^ and had some private speech with her^ 
which seemed to give him great contentment; for, 
coming from her Majesty to go shift himself in his 
chamber, he was very pleasant, and thanked Gk)d, 
though he had suffered much trouble and storms abroad, 
he found a sweet calm at home/' White, who was 
then at Nonsuch, goes on to say, that it was much 
wondered at that the Earl should have gone so boldly 
to her Majesty's presence, '^ she not being ready, and he 
so full of dirt and mire, that his very face was full of it/' 
Having washed and dressed himself, he returned to the 
Queen in about an hour, and sat with her till it was 
half-past twelve. " As yet,'' continues White, "aU was 
well, and her usage very gracious towards him. He 
went to dinner, and during all that time discoursed 
merrily of his travels and journeys in Ireland, of the 
goodness of the country, the civilities of the nobility 
that are true subjects, of the great entertainment he had 
in their houses, of the good orders he found there. He 
was visited frankly by all sorts here of lords, and ladies, 
and gentlemen ; only strangeness is observed between 
him and Mr. Secretary [Cecil], and that party." In the 
afternoon "he went up again to the Queen, but found 
her much changed in that small time; for she began to 
call him to question for his return, and was not satis- 
fied in the manner of his coming away, and leaving all 
things at so great hazard." This was the last time Essex 
and his royal mistress ever met. On the same night, 
Saturday the 28th of September, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, her Majesty sent him her command that he 
should keep his chamber. On the following Monday 
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afternoon lie was sent off to London^ and committed to 
the custody of the Lord Keeper Egerton^ in York House. 
'' At his going from Court/' writes White to Sir Eobert 
Sidney, on the next day, ''few or none of his friends 
accompanied him. I hear he takes all things very 
patient, and endures this affliction like a wise man. 
It seems that his offences towards her Majesty are 
great, seeing it is her will to have this done unto him. 
He is a most unfortunate man, to give so gracious a 
Queen cause to dis&your or disgrace him.'' On the 
Sunday night. White mentions in the same letter, 
Lady Essex had been deliyered of a girl. Writing again 
on the 6th, he states that old Lady Walsingham had 
made humble suit to the Queen that she would be 
pleased to give the Earl leave to write to his lady, who, 
probably before her delivery, had been informed of his 
arrival, and was extremely troubled that she neither saw 
him nor heard from him; but her Majesty, in the first 
instance at least, had refused the indulgence, although 
the Earl was also said to be very ill. It was under- 
stood that she was extremely incensed. And not with- 
out some reason. The strange step the Earl had taken 
had already begun to produce the most alarming effects. 
*' His Lordship's sudden return out of Ireland," White 
writes from London on the 8rd of October, ''brings all 
sorts of knights, captains, officers, and soldiers away from 
thence ; that this town is full of them, to the great dis- 
contentment of her Majesty, that they are suffered to 
leave their charge. But the most part of the gallants 
have quitted their commands, places, and companies, 
not willing to stay there after him; so that the disorder 
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I to begreater there Aaa lUnds i^riA Hm iiefiily of 
lihftt'terme.* 

Lady Bacb, ituxMild iippearj hm at tins time in tcnm^ 
or same up im heaiiiig of what had taken {daoe; but 
after a feir dagni ihe retired to the emrntry; to a^Toid 
the niunbert of penons liiat came to Tisit her^ and 
whose xewnt to Essex House ^nm GSenGeix) the Court. 
IGiswK'A other abter,.B0w r&msatried to &e Bori of Nov- 
llitimbedand, came to town on ihe TMh; White had 
heardia report that tome Jinkindneas had arisen between 
her and her husband, upon which jdieliad lefb him. On 
the 4th of November, he writes Oat Lady Essex wag 
Hubbl going about finmi one toanotlier of the persons in 
anthotity, toinducethemto intereedewith her Majesly, 
bat reeemng small oomfort ifrom Boay. She had not 
jiot been soffeved to see her husband. Jjeave, however, 
had by this time been granted to his two sisters to come 
to Court, sBid be BQitorB for him. On the 28vd, White 
wsites : — " My Lady oi Essex is a mort aorrowM 
cieatniefor her husband'a csptiYity.; she wears all Uack 
of the meanest price, and reodLfsos no c(mifart in any 
Ihiiig. She is most desiixwis to see her .h>rd, bat he is 
resolved, as th^ sagri to aee no oreatnre but sudi as 
osme from the Queen. Some or other toM her of a 
^famu^ to send him to the Tower, which infinitely 
gffioves her.'' In a aubseqmmt letter he states that^ on 
the afternoon .of Sunday the S&th, she came to the 
Court bSl in blaek, her dress altogether not being of 
the value of five pounds, and catted at the chamber of 
the Countess of Huatingdou, who did not come to her 

"* Sidney Papen, U, 130—132. 
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80 that she was obliged to send in a message Tequesting 
tliat the Coimtess would be pleased to move her Majesty 
to give her leave to vkit her husband^ who she had 
heard had been the night before in very great ^ixennty. 
''This was all she derired ; and answer was vetumed^ 
tiiat she mnst attend her Mi^esty's pleasore bj the 
Lords of her Council^ and come no more to Court. It 
was ill taken that she presumed to come^ having been 
denied it long since/' A fortnight later matters were 
still nearly in the same state. On the 8th of December^ 
after having stated that the Court had the day before 
removed from Whitehall to Richmond^ and tiiat Essex 
continued very ill. White adds: — "ThQ two Ladies, 
Northumberland and Rich, all in black, were at Court 
before the remove; what success they had with her 
Majesty 1 do not know ; they were humble suitors to 
have the Earl removed to a better air and to a more 
convenient place, for where he is he is somewhat straitly 
lodged, in respeet my Lord Keeper's household is great. 
A hope there is tiiat he shall be removed as soon as 
he is able, for he is exceeding fiseble. My Lady Essex 
rires almost every day by daylight to go to my Lord 
Treasurer's and Sir John Fortescue; for to this Court 
she may not come.'' At last, on the 12th, she was per- 
mitted to go to the Earl, whom i^e found so weak that 
when he was taken out of his bed he could not sit up. 
'* Little hope," says White, "there is of his recovery.'* 
On Saturday, the 22nd, he writes : — " Upon Wednesday 
it was said he was dead ; the bell tolled fbr him. He 
was prayed for in London churches ; divines watch with 
him^ and in Husix pulpits pray for him; but it hath 

N 2 
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pleased God to restore liim to some little amendment. 
My Lady Rich was at Court upon Thursday j her Ma- 
jesty spake with her^ and used her very graciously. 
Her hnmble suit was to have leave to see her brother 
before he died; that it did concern her about the 
matters of her jointure. But I do not hear that she 
had leave to go ; for the same suit my Lady Northum- 
berland makes. My Lady of Essex is with him every 
day^ firom morning to nighty and then returns to 
Walsingham House. Mr. Comptroller [his uncle^ Sir 
William Ejiollys] had leave to go see him. His Mends 
do very much fear he cannot live out this month.'' * 

The Queen^ meanwhile^ persisted in thinking the 
Earl's illness to be all a piece of acting. On the 28th, 
we find White recording that her Majesty had graced 
the dancing and plays at Court with her presence, and 
had played at cards, at primero, with the Lord Treasurer, 
Mr. Secretary, and the Lord North. "The Court," he 
adds, " was great, and full of Lords and Ladies, and 
her. Majesty came to chapel." About two months 
before he had mentioned that the only person at Court 
who was noted to stand firm to Essex, was my Lady 
Scroope; and she endured much on that accoimt at 
her Majesty's hands. " She wears all black ; she 
mourns, and is pensive, and joys in nothing but in a 
solitary being alone." t On the 5th of January, 1600, 
White writes : — " Her Majesty is in very good health, 
and comes much abroad these holidays; for almost 
every night she is in the presence, to see the ladies 
dance the old and new country dances with the tabor 

• Sidney Papen, II. 139—153. f Sidney Papertf IL 132. 
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and pipe. Here was an exceeding rich New Year's 
gift presented^ which came^ as it were, in a cloudy no 
man knows how ; which is neither received nor rejected, 
and is in the hands of Mr. Comptroller. It comes &om 
the poor Earl, the downfall of fortune, as it is thought. 
His Lady comes every morning unto him by seven, and 
.stays till six ; which is said to be the full time limited 
for her abode there. The ladies his sisters, my Lady 
Walsingham, nor his son, have no liberty to go see him 
as yet. Many ministers, that made public prayers for 
him in their churches, are commanded to silence.'' By 
this time, however, the Earl was so far recovered as to 
be able to sit up and eat at a table.* 

A week later it is stated that the Earl continued to 
mend, but that his New Year's gift was not yet accepted, 
and that the Queen was still very angry. "The Lady 
Bich earnestly follows her desire to have leave to go 
see him; she writes to her Majesty many letters, sends 
many jewels, many presents. Her letters are read, her 
presents received, but no leave granted," Now, too, we 
learn that the unfortunate nobleman's mother, although 
she still remained in the country, had been doing her 
best, as well as his wife and his sisters, in the way which 
was thought likely to be most effectual. " The Lady 
Leicester sent the Queen a New Year's gift, which was 
very well taken." And on the 24th, after having men- 
tioned that his Lordship was now quite recovered, but 
that his sisters coidd prevail nothing at Court, White 
adds that now his mother was arrived in town, '^ come 
up of purpose to be a petitioner for her son's liberty." 

* Sidney Papers^ II. 154—156. 
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On Satofday, the Mtii, he had Iieard that LadyLeicestar 
-was that day gone towards the Court to see if bar 
MBqeaty -would be pleased to pemit the venuival of the 
Earl to a better, air. '^ Upon llmrsdi^ last/^ he wrU» 
iigain on Satuxday tiie 9th of Sebraary^ ^my Lady hJa 
-wife -waa commanded to forbear ooming.nnto him any 
mere till her M^est/s furdier pleasure were known, 
whieh was to her an exceeding grief; she vregt pLtifiilly. 
The Earl hath reooveced his health, and, I hear, walks 
in the garden at York Honse in a doth gown, doth 
jerkin, doth hose, doth stockings, doth mittens/' On 
the 14th, howeyer, it is noted tiiat his lady has again 
been allowed access to him, only with some redaction of 
the time her visit may lastj ''for now she comes 
bnt at nine in the morning, and stays till four in the 
ailbemoon.^ * 

These minute details, inscribed a» it were by the 
passing eweats and changing circnmstances themselves, 
set the life and reality of things before us in a way that 
no translation of them into the heroics of history could 
match. They give us the very ''form and pressure'^ 
of the time. On the one side, the iron Qneai, with all 
the woman quenched in her, or at least quieted for the 
present, by the ronsed spirit of the despot, resdute to 
make h^ power be felt if her heart should break in 
the straggle, risking everything for that, keeping her 
ears shut in obstinate incredulity and scorn not only to 
every petition for mercy, but against even tiie reports 
brought to her of the EarPs illness and danger> as if it 
weoremaniifefftly impossible that any real or irremediable 

• Sidney JPa^peOt 158^167. 
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emii could. Mknr from so pooper andineeeBnoy a ooime 
am Am waft pnrsniiig, or as if she defied deatii and 
&te to move or tuxaher, while tiie whole. Coavt^ men 
imd women^ maids of honaiuv md mininten of 9Mb, 
look oa iu nlent dread or acqaieseence, their vasj 
floulsfsubdned wttbin them bjrthat strange supentitkiA 
of loyalty, tikeit univBraal^. now so wfcterljr gone; on 
the other adej the fismale nladons of Ae anfortonate 
nobleman,, hia mother, his two siatsn, and hu wifi^ 
being almoat the only peBsmiB of. their daas who. oaa 
Tpntnre openly to show a stomp intemti abont him, 
anxious and perplexed, not. knowing what tothink as-ta 
how it may all end^.now cheesed with a gleam of hope, 
BOW again heaiy with appwihenfiion or doubt, all the 
while nestibidy and impatienliy plying eveiy Yaiiaos 
expedient that promises a chance of scfbening: the lajti 
pride and inflexibility, bat farusting more in preientB 
than in^psayera to make the desioed impresabn on ha: 
Higesty'a peeuliaily conttxuoted mind; — ^alltiiiaiB made 
visible to na ahnoat a& if it weie going on befioote onr 
^ea, dagnsrreotyped as we have it in dieae contempo* 
laneons letters^ 

By thia time the Earl had written a vexy^ pemtentiai 
lettear to her Mafesty, from the effect of whidi mndh 
mm expected. On the 21at of February, White descnbas 
him as^ l^ough i^ll oonfined in the Lord Seqaeu^ hooa^ 
'very well and merry,, and his wdfe and Ms fbUoweiBv aa 
'^nowin smne heart again;'^ '^ but my Lady Bidx,'' he 
adds, ''ia sick, aiiMy discontented/' It wee not alto- 
gether hope deferred that. made her LadyAipsic&j Am 
had uicurred the loyal diapleasure, and perhaps dana, 
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inadvertentljr^ serious mischief. On Monday^ tlie 25th, 
he writes again: — ^'The Earl of Essex is little spoken 
of at Conrtj only a mislike is taken that my Lady his 
mother, the Earl of Southampton, and many other of his 
friends, have been in a house that looks into York 
Garden, where he uses to walk, and have saluted each 
other out of a window. My Lady Rich is commanded 
to keep her house, the cause thought to be that by her 
means certain copies of a letter she writ to the Queen is 
published abroad. She denies it ; it rests upon proofs.'' 
That is, she denied having communicated the letter to 
any one, not that she had written it. 

Our concern at present, however, is not with Lady 
Bich, but with her mother. White goes on to say, 
under the same date, that my Lady Leicester had now 
a gown in hand that she intended to send to the Queen, 
which would cost her a hundred pounds at the least. 
And the gown, it appears, was very nearly ready ; for 
on Monday, the 3rd of March, he writes : — " Yesterday, 
the Countess of Leicester sent the Queen a most curious 
fine gown, which was presented by my Lady Scudamore. 
Her Majesty liked it well, but did not accept it, nor 
refuse it ; only answered, that, things standing as they 
did, it was not fit for her to desire what she did ; which 
was, to come to her Majesty's presence to kiss her 
hands, upon her now going to her poor home." The 
Countess in these circumstances did not leave town at 
present. On the last day of the same week we have 
White commencing his chronicle thus: — ''There was 
an expectation all this week that my Lord of Essex 
should have come to his own house, but why or how 
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it was stayed is not spoken of. This is conjectured^ that 
the great Ladies, Leicester, Southampton, Northumber- 
land, and Bich, assembled themselves at Essex Houise 
to receive him, which hindered it at that time.'' On 
the Saturday of the week following he informs Sidney, 
that, by her Majesty's express command, my Lady 
Leicester, Lord and Lady Southampton, Mr. Greville, 
and Mr. Bacon had been all removed from Essex 
House, and that my Lord of Essex was looked for there, 
to remain with two keepers. None were to come to 
speak with him but by her Majesty's leave ; and whether 
his lady was to be allowed to remain with him, or even 
to . continue to visit him during the daytime, was not 
yet known. Li a subsequent letter it is stated that 
Essex had been transferred to his own house upon 
Maunday Thursday, about eight o'clock at night. Sir 
Bichard Berkley only had been appointed his keeper ; 
he lay in the next chamber to the Earl, and had all the 
keys of the house in his custody, while his servant 
acted as porter. Lady Essex came to her husband 
only duilng the day ; and all persons were removed out 
of the house, except such as were required to attend 
him for his diet and chamber. At last, on the 29th, 
it is mentioned that Lady Leicester had that week 
been permitted to see her son. She probably returned 
to the country immediately after this. Lady Bich 
had already gone to Lees, in Essex, her husband's 
seat.* 

The following notices from White's subsequent letters 
give us the remainder of the history of Essex's confine- 

• Sidney Papers, II. 171—182. 
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bmuL 12dlAplal^--<'M7Loldof BsKxliflAalittle 
moealibeityiiriin own house; &r Sir BiefaardBerUef 
Bn undflmeath Um^ but tiie gates aope kept very dim^ 
end nobody hatti aooesi unto him. My Ladj faia wifr 
ja an kamUe anitor to her Majeaty by tiie Larda> tibat 
ahe will be plaaaed to let ber live in. the honBe witb>liar 
bnaband^ becanae my Ledy Walsinghamy ber motbegj 
la going to Barn-Elms^ He often, walka upon bis c^ea 
leada and in his garden with bia wi&; now be, nowdtf^ 
leading one to the other.'' 26dL April: — ''MyLosi 
0f£flaexbathlea?eto oelebrate the feut [of. St. George] 
by himself at bia own honae* His lady bath yet im 
leave to live with him for altogether.'' Ssd Mag^:*^ 
''My Lady Essex came this afternoon of pnrpoae fixna 
Easex House to Baynard's CaatH to see my Lady 
[Sidn^B wife] and her children. To see her elad as 
she was, was a pifcifiil spectacle. Her lordoontanuaitaB 
he did, very private, and ahe is an humble suitor to tbe 
Queen, by the Lords' means, that she may live mUk 
him, and his keeper semoved. It is not yet grantedy 
and. a po<»r hope that it may be obtained." 10th Msf: — 
'' My Lord of Essex continues where he did, and in the 
some manner ; he plays now and then at tennis, and 
walks upon his leada and garden. My Lady is gone to 
Barn-Elms, with her mother, and doth, not take a 
lodging near Essex House, as ahe purposed, lest hsr 
Majesty might take offence at it." On the 5th of 
June he was brought up at York House, before certain 

* The manor-house of Bam-Ehnsy in Surrey, had been given to 
Seontavy WalMngham by tiie Qneen, and it was hia freqnest xmimm 
in the laat yean of his life. 
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Peers and Mimsteai of State oomminoiied to 
Ilia cause; by whom, after a disGiisaon wliidi hurted 
firom nine in tbe morning till eight, at. nigfat, dmang 
pari of which time he was kept kneeling at the end of 
the table at which the Cammissioners sat^ at first even 
without a cushion, it was concluded tiiat he should 
r^um to the place whence he came till her Majesty's 
further pleasure should be known. '^I hear/' sa^ 
White, ^' it was a most pitiful and lamentable aig^t^ to 
see him, that was the minion of fortune, now unwortlgr 
jof the least honour he had of many [that is^ of the least 
of the many honours he had] ; many that were preaemt 
hurst out in tears at his &11 to such misery/' 6th July :-*- 
" My Lord of Essex^s keeper is taken from him ; but he 
is nok of an ague, and admits nobody to his presence, 
but lives as retired as he did before* My Lady comes 
tb him as she was wont, but at night goes away j and 
many of his friends were desirous to iroe him^ but he 
deirires them to forbear him/' 12th Jxdy : — ^' My Lord 
of Essex • . . makes humble suit to remove either to 
Grafton or to Greys [in OxfiDrdshire], Mr. ComptroUm:^ 
house. I hear likewise that my Lady Bich is not at 
liberty to go where she will, but now makra suit she 
miQr/' 19th July: — '^My Lord of Essex • . . admits 
£bw unto him; and I hear hath dimonssed Sir GUUy 
Merrick and Sir. Harry Linley, by commandment. . .... 

My Lady of Essex lies at Battessea, at Sir Oliver 
St. John's house, because the measles are at Bam- 
Elms*" a7th July :—" Her Mqesty's displeasure con- 
tinues towards the Earl of Essex ; and my Lady Bich, 
I hear, is appointed to be before the Lords. And the 
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scholar that writ Harry the Fourth^ is committed to 
the Tower. My Lady Northumberland is become a 
great courtier^ and very graciously used by her Majesty, 
and is often with her.'^ 23rd August : — ^' My Lord of 
Essex writes now and then to the Queen. . . . There 
is great hope he shall have liberty to go to the countiy 
at his pleasure ; but his return to the Courts or her 
Majesty's presence^ is very doubtful.'' Three days after 
this, on the afternoon of the 26th^ Essex at last obtained 
his liberty .t 

But he had not, after his eleyen months' imprison- 
ment, been at large for more than half that space, when 
the infatuated man threw himself into the mouth of 
open-jawed destruction by the most frantic attempt 
recorded in history. It was on the morning of Sunday, 
the 8th of February, 1601, that he rushed out of Essex 
House, sword in hand, at the head of some hundreds 
of armed partisans, with the purpose of getting the 
City of London to support him in an immediate attack 
upon the Queen's palace. As he dashed along through 
Fleet Street, calling upon the people to take up arms, 
for that a plot was laid for his life, and shouting out 
" For the Queen 1 For the Queen ! " the wondering 
citizens. Stow relates, '^ thought that the Queen and he 
were made friends, and that her Majesty had appointed 
him to ride in that triumphant manner through Lon- 
don." The wild affair ended at ten o'clock on that 
winter night, by the Earl and all his friends who were 
with him in Essex House surrendering themselves, 

* Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Hayward. 
t 8id/My Pa^penj II. 187—213. 
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without any attempt at resistance^ and without farther 
stipulation than that they should be honourably treated 
in prison and have a fair trial. Several lives had been 
lost on both sides in a sharp encounter in the early 
part of the day^ between the insurgents endeavouring 
to make their way back fipom the City, and a company 
of pikemen and musketeers whom Bancroft the Bishop 
of London had posted to bar their passage at the west 
end of St. Paulas Churchyard; and an incident that 
Camden mentions is worth notice, as furnishing a 
curious confirmation of one particular in the story which 
makes Leicester's death to have been the contrivance 
of his Countess and the man she soon after married. 
Blount was Essex's right-hand man throughout this 
business, and, when they were opposed by the soldiers 
drawn up on the top of Ludgate-Hill, the Earl ordered 
Sir Christopher to fight his way through, " which," saya 
Camden, "he performed with great resolution, and fell 
briskly upon Waite, a person that Leicester, Blounfa 
rival, had formerly sent into Holland to murder him. 
Waite was slain, and Blount himself wounded and taken 
prisoner."* This proves that the story recovered from 
oblivion by Dr. Bliss was, in part at least, the common 
report of the time. And the historian, it will be ob- 
served, speaks of Leicester's having employed this Waite 
to assassinate Blount as a fact about which there waa 
no doubt. 

Essex and his friend the Earl of Southampton were 
conveyed in the first instance to the Archbishop's 
Palace at Lambeth ; " they were not sent directly to the 

* mitabethf 632. 
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Tower^^ Camden relates^ ''because tlie niglit was dark^ 
and there was no passing tltrongli the bridge/' They 
were^ bowever^ remoyed tbitber eitber tbat same night 
or early on the following morning. There they lay till 
fliey were brought to take their trial together for high 
treason in Westminster Hall^ before the Lord High 
Steward^ twenty-fire Peers, and eight of the Judges, on 
Thursday, the 19th of February. Haring been found 
goilty, they were that evening conducted back to the 
Tower, the grim inclosure of which Essex nerer again 
crossed. He was beheaded, on a scafibld erected within 
the court of the fortress, on the morning of Ash- 
Wednesday, the 25th of February. He had only 
attained the age of thirty-three years and three months. 
TTo friend or relation had been permitted to Tisit 
him while he lay in the Tower. Neither mother, nor 
sister, nor wife, nor child ever looked upon him again 
after bis surrender. On that fittal Sunday, his Countess 
and Lady Rich were both in Essex House; when iJie 
Earl had returned from the City, which, after being 
driven back at St. Paulas, he did by the river, discomfited 
and a fugitive, and the horse and foot posted around 
the house by the government made resistance or escape 
equally hopeless, the shrieks and lamentations of the 
two ladies and their waiting gentlewomen, Camden tells 
us, filled the place. The Lord Admiral then offered i;o 
permit them to pass out. '^ This,'* the historian con- 
tinues, ^' Essex took as a favour, and only desired an 
hour or two's time to strengthen the place they were to 
pass by, which was likewise granted.'' Before the time 
was expired, Essex, in a fury of desperation, took up the 
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B€flbii of fighting hk way out; but this irm oulj for 
a BUHBfiBt. The ladies seem to have heeu xemovud for 
aometime before the negotiation teffumiated by Sssok 
and his Mends all falling on their knees befiire the 
A&nind and ddiTedng up their svrozds. 

J^r the SarFs moliiBr, tihe old Countess^ ear henune 
Lei^ce ILnoIlys^ who had gone thiongh so much^ here 
was^mt last a tempest of sudden sonow under which she 
mast hmjB bent low to the ground^— *a shock as of an 
earthquake, a rushing down of tike very heavens upon 
bar head. In that lonely country house of hers, if, as 
is probable, she remained there throughxMit those 
wretched weeks, the march of the remorseless tragedy, 
that was to deprive her q£ both son and husband, would 
be watched with maddening interest— ^would sound at 
Qvery step through and thnn^ the heart and the 
brain. From the first aocounts that came of the insane 
outbreak, and its easy and complete suppression, she 
omld hardlyhaye a hope left. That one day carried 
1^ faees of all the other days in its own. That startling 
intelligaiee was a flaah of lightning which, piercing 
fi»r a moment the night of the future, revealed all that 
was to fixllow. That opening of the drama, bursting 
v^ji thp overwhelmed and straggling vision, showed 
the bloody catastrophe already rushing on. But, rapidly 
as the end of all iqgproached, rapidly and neither to be 
arrested nor retacded, how many new agonies were to 
be bome^ each sharper than the last, before all should 
he'Over 1 

Some possibility there might have seemed of Essex 
having his forfeited life flung back to him after all. 
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until liis head actually rolled on tlie scaffold. For 
Blount^ firom that time^ escape was out of the question ; 
he was^ beyond redemption^ a dead man. While Essex 
was undergoing his trial and his doom^ his step-father 
lay iU of his wound; but he was sufficiently restored, 
though still weak, to be brought up and arraigned, 
along with four of his associates, before a Special Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, in Westminster Hall, 
on the 5th of March. His guilt, indeed, had been 
sufficiently established before this. But some addi- 
tional biographical particulars of the man remain to 
be collected firom the records of these last scenes of 
hisUfe. 

All the prisoners, as was then customary, had been 
privately examined soon after their apprehension. 
Blount, whom Bacon, in his ^'Declaration of the Treasons 
of Essex,'' calls the EarFs ''inwardest counsellor,'' had 
made two confessions, as they were styled. * From the 
first, emitted on the 18th of February, it would appear 
that he had come up to town on the Earl's invitation 
only a few days before the attempted insurrection. He 
stated that, about the 20th of January, Essex had sent 
a person to visit his wife, the Countess of Leicester, with 
letters of compliment, " and to require him to come up 
unto him to London, to settle his estate according as he 
had written unto him before some few days." Blount, 
whether privy or no to the Earl's designs, had imme- 
diately obeyed this summons. Both in these private 
examinations and on his public trial, when posed with 

• First published in fully along with those of the other prisonem^ in 
Mr. Jardine'B CkimiwU TriaUf Vol I., London, 1832. 
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questions or reasonings about the lawfulness of tlie 
EarFs proceedings, he aflfected great ignorance in re- 
gard to such matters. In this first confession, he said 
that he was not read in stories of former times, but he 
did not know but that in former times subjects had 
used force for their mediation with the crown. The 
only two things in which he professed to take much 
interest were fighting and religion. He was a soldier, 
and a devoted son of the Church of Rome. The latter 
circumstance was eagerly taken advantage of, and made 
to tell with considemble effect both against himself and 
Essex. On his first private examination, being asked 
upon his conscience, '^ whether the Earl of Essex did 
not give him comfort, that, if he came to authority, 
there should be a toleration of religion,'' he confessed 
that "he should have been to blame to have denied it; 
for in the Earl's usual talk he was wont to say, that he 
liked not that any man shoidd be troubled for his reli- 
gion." Essex had, in fact, been accustomed by this kind 
of liberalism to court both the Roman Catholics and the 
Puritans. Serjeant Yelverton, in his opening speech at 
the Earl's trial, charged him with having entertained 
none but Papists, recusants, and atheists for his abettors 
in his capital rebellion against the whole estate of Eng- 
land. '^Whereas we are charged to have dealt with 
Papists," said Essex in his reply, " I do assure your Lord- 
ships, that it is most true that Papists have been hired 
and suborned to witness against me, by means of one 
Udall,a seminary priest, who have counterfeited letters in 
my name to send into Ireland to Sir Christopher Blount, 
whom they thought to be inward with me, thereby to 
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tcmch my honour and reputation/'* But it was strong^ 
suspected that this and otber things of the sasne kind had 
been done by Essex's own contrivance orwitti his know- 
ledge^ in order that the foiled letters m^t be used to 
disciedit or perplex any evidence derived from his own 
hand-writing that might be brought against him. After- 
wards when the Attorney-General^ Coke^ asked him 
what he could say in regard to Sir John Bavis^ one of his 
adher^its^ who had ocmfessed that he was a Papist; and a 
Catholic, and that he had been drawn into Hiat religion 
by Blount^ and who, immediately upon his commitment, 
had called for a seminary priest to absolve him, Essex 
answered, that, if Davis were such a man, he had been 
entirely deceived in him ; he could only say, that he 
had observed him to have regularly attended at prayer 
and the service of God in his house. ''And as for 
Blount,'' he continued, '' God is my witness, I have been 
so far from favouring his Popish religion, and have so 
earnestly dealt with him to reform him, that he hath 
often told me I have been too pasaonate«"t When 
the same charge was again pressed with another infe- 
rence, — ^the Counsel for the Crown making it an evidence 
of the Earl's hypocrisy, that, '' having in his house con- 
tinual preaching, he yet was content to have Sir Chris- 
topher Bloimt, a notorioxus Papist, in his house, and to 
promise toleration of religion," — ^he repeated what he 
had before said, with an explanation of Blount's use of 
the term passionate, as meaning '' too passionate against 
those of his profession."! Camden, who was present, 
and who makes Coke to have been the person who thus 

• Jardine, I. 328. f Id. I. 338. J Id. I. 355. 
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accused the Earl of havuig acted under a disguise^ says 
that Essex in his reply owned that he knew Blount to 
be a Papist^ ^^ because he was educated under AUen^ 
who was afterwards a Cardinal/'* This is the passage 
to which reference has been made in a former page. 
Camden^ whom Anthony Wood repeats^ says^ that^ on 
his trial along with Blount^ Davis admitted that he had 
been instructed in the principles of the Eomish faith by 
his tutor at Oxford, and confirmed in it by Bbunt when 
they served together in the Irish wars; not, however, 
through Blount's persuasions, but 'Vby the lustre and 
integrity of his life and conversation;'' or, as Wood 
puts it, '^by the example of his Christian and religious 
life."t This Davis, who received a pardon, was an 
eminent mathematician. At his trial he confessed him- 
fielf guilty of aU, and submitted himself wholly to the 
Queen's mercy. He had been the principal person 
appointed by the Earl to guard the Lord Keeper and 
the other Privy Councillors who were kept prisoners at 
Essex House on the day of the insurrection. He urged 
in mitigation of his fault that, the better to assure the 
Lords that no harm was meant them, he had gone up to 
the ladies, and entreated the Countess of Essex to come 
down and be amongst them, and, when she hesitated, 
saying, ^^ With what comfort can I go amongst them?" 
he did not desist till he had persuaded her to come. 
When she made her appearance in the room he heard 
them say to her, "What a strange course is this the 
Earl of Essex taketh I " Davis, moreover, reminded 
the Lord Chief Justice that he had had a dinner set 

• Mtzabethf 635. t '^^n* Oxon,, lUZlBi^MizdbeOi, 638. 
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before them of such proyiaioiis as the hoase afforded. 
' But my Lord Keeper and I told f on,'' rejoined his 
Lordship frank the bench, ^we wonld eat none of my 
Lord's meat."* 

If Essex's attempt had sncoeeded, or had not been pnt 
down, as it was, before it came to anything, Blonnt 
was, in the attack npon the Court, to hare put himself 
in the firont of the battle by taking his post at the 
outer gate. If we may trust one account, he himself 
admitted in his second confession that '^the Earl, 
five days before his going into London, wrote down 
with his own hand certain articles to be disputed 
upon; whereof one was, whether th^ should take 
the Tower, another touching the surprising of the 
Court ; and that the Earl usually spoke of his purpose 
to alter the gOTcmment of the realm.'^f But what 
left Blount not a chance, if he can be supposed even 
to have had any, was the revelation of ererything 
that had been got out of Essex before his death. To 
the divines who were first sent to him on the morning 
afi^r his trial, he persisted in denying that he had 
done anything to offend (rod. He pretended to think 
that he had been justified in acting as he did by 
the authority of his place of Earl Marshal. But he 
was on the same day converted to another temper by 
his own chaplain Mr. Abdy Ashton, who, as he expressed 
it, had ploughed up his heart, and brought him down 
and humbled him. Ashton is described by the 
anonymous writer of a letter to Anthony Bacon, dated 
in this same year, which Heame has printed in his 

• state TriaU, 1. 1429. t Id. 142S. 
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edition of Camden's History, as a man base, fearful, 
and mercenary, but one wbo, by a formal show of zeal, 
had gotten the good opinion of the Earl, who, being 
himself most religious, was apt to be easily deceived in 
that way. The effect of his exhortations, at any rate, 
was, that the Earl, on that same Friday the 20th of 
February, made entreaty to the Constable of the Tower 
that he would move her Majesty to send to him the 
Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, Lord Admiral, and 
Secretary Cecil, that he might now discharge his con- 
science. On the following day, accordingly, they all 
came to him, when, as what took place is related by 
Cecil in a letter to Mr. (afterwards Sir Ralph) Winwood, 
after he had with great penitency expressed his sorrow 
for his obstinate denials of his guilt at the bar, and had 
especially asked Cecil's forgiveness for a groundless 
charge which he had made against him in the course of 
his defence, he first made a full confession verbally on 
the instant, and subsequently wrote down the whole, 
which filled four sheets of paper. He was as liberal 
in his accusations of his associates as of himself, 
charging Blount in particular as one who intended 
the destruction of his country. Another person of 
whom he expressed himself in similar terms was his 
secretary Cuff, who, as well as Blount, had yet to 
take his trial, and was now lying in the Tower. 
Cuff being brought to him, the Earl desired him to 
call on God and the Queen for mercy; '' for,'' said 
he '^you have been one of the chiefest instigators of 
me to all these my disloyal courses into which I have 
fallen." Cuff only replied that he lamented to see his 
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LoMtefaip's want of firmness^ aad that he should thus 
betray his friencbi^ idiose devotion had been so ibk» 
bounded. Essex^ we are tcdd^ nevertheless^ went (m> 
menticming various other persons in Scotland^ Fraace> 
aad the Low Countries^ as w«ll as in England aad Ire- 
land, who had been privy to his design.* Two other 
divines were afterwards sent to him^ one of whom^ 
Dr. BarloWj published an account of the confereivces 
thi^ had with him^ in which he says th^ fonnd him 
more open to reveal than it became them to inquire. 
When some surprise was expressed that^ thus conscious 
of guilt; he should have been so confident on his trials 
and it was remarked that his demeanour then had 
offended many of his finends^ he answered^ ^Yea; but 
now I am become another man \^^ and he took credit to 
himself for having, although at the last moment^ faily 
discovered the conduct of many persons who had been 
previously suspected^ holding it^ he said^ to be his duty 
to God and the realm so to clear his conscience. He 

* Wvnmood^s Mtmwiah^ I. 300. This account given by Cecil, differs in 
some paxidculArs from ihst contained in a letter from Nottingham, the 
Lord Admiral, to Montjoy, dated the Slat of May^ whiek Mr* BMwer 
has printed along with Bishop Goodman's History of hia Outn 5[^meSg 
2' vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1839. (Vol. II. p. 14—18.) Nottingham makes 
tile interview of the lords with Essex to have taken place, not on* the 
Saturday, but on the l^iday ; and he seems to speak of the day as 
having been the first after the trial. A discrepancy more difficult to 
be accounted for is, that according to Nottmgham, it was only hunself 
and Ceeil' by whom Eseex wae ?7isited. The Earl, he says^ had par- 
tieularly named him, Nottingham, as one of the councmois- whom he 
humbly desired that her majesty would send to him. In Nottingham's 
aeeomt, alae, Aehton, the clergyman, is made to have been present. 
Beiiwps ihere were two inteomemrs ; one on the Friday with Nottmg^ 
ham.and Cecil, another ob the Satmaday with the Lord Keeper ^and the* 
Lord Treasurer. 
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ooAtinued in tbe same frame of mind to the end. From 
the scftfi^kl lie denomiced his late attempt -with all the 
vehemence of lavgvage that be conld cammand, callmg 
it* a great, bioody;, crying^ inf^ctiouB sin, and beseech- 
ing forgiTeness for himself^ and all who were engaged 
abng with him, firom God, frcwn her Majesty, from 
the State, and from her Majesty^s Ministers. He 
is not recorded to hare, in any of these dying cos- 
venations or disconrses, erer so mnch as mentioned 
dther his mother, his sisters, hi^ wife, or his chil- 
dren. 

Camden relates that as soon as Blount, at his trial, 
heard Essex's confession read, and was shown the EarPs 
own signature attached to it^ ^' he seemed very much 
startled at it, and desired to be allowed the liberty of 
a conference npon that matter with the Lord Admiral 
and Cecil in another place." ^^ He then,'' it is added, 
'^ fetched a deep sigh, itnd, with his eyes lifted up, used 
this expression, ' Thou, O Grod, knowest firom what 
designs I endeayoured to dissuade the Earl."'^* One of 
the accounts in the State TVials is to the same effect, 
with the addition that Blount did that same night make 
certain communications to the Admiral and Cecil, being 
brought into the Court of Wards to them after judgment 
was given. Throughout the rest of his trial he was 
quite crest-fallen, and scarcely denied any thing they 
chained him with. Towards the commencement of the 
proceedings, when Coke was belabouring him with his 
ponderous invective, he had called out for at least the 
mercy of quick dispatch, on the ground '^ that he was 

*^ Elizabeth, 6^, 
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now a man^ what thioagli weakness of his hurt and 
through grief of his action^ not himself^ scarce compos 
mentis.*^ He now besought the Court to remember 
what strong natural considerations tied him to Essex, 
whose mother he had married. To how many adven- 
tures the obligations of his love to that Earl had before 
carried him, the world, he said, knew ; and then turn- 
ing to Cecil he went on ; — " How liberal, prodigal, and 
adventurous I was of this life of mine, while it was my 
own, good Mr. Secretary, please to remember and report 
truly to the Queen. ... I adventured my life many 
times, as the marks of this my wretched carcase will 
show; hazarded my fortune when it was at the best; 
and all for the honomr of her Majesty and in her service ; 
and yet she never vouchsafed notice of me or my service.'^ 
This, he confessed, had heretofore given him no little 
discontentment; but it never had had the power to 
raise in him an ill thought against her Majesty. In 
conclusion, he said ; — '^ To stay any fury going upon me, 
I here confess myself guilty of all that can be said 
against me, and most worthy to have deserved death ; 
wherefore, renouncing all justification or extenuation of 
my oflTence, I wholly cast myself at her Majesty's 
mercy .'* * After the verdict of Guilty was brought in 
by the Jury, he spoke again on the Chief Justice 
demanding of the prisoners what they had to say for 
themselves why judgment shoidd not be given against 
them. Of any intention of evil against her Majesty's 
person, he said, his thoughts could not accuse him. 
" My deserved fate," he repeated, ^^ I must needs impute 

* State TrUds, 1. 1437. 
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to my over-much love to that unhappy Earl. How I 
Jiave followed him^ how I have loved him, as being 
bewitched with too good an opinion of him, I now with 
grief feel it ! '^ He again besought the Lord Admiral 
and Cecil to remind her Majesty of the sacrifices he had 
made and the perils he had encountered in her service. 
" This carcase of mine/' he said, " when it shall be 
dissolved, will show the marks, such was my readiness 
in all actions to the honour of her Majesty ; as when 
my fortune was at the best, so good as that I enjoyed 
£2000 a-year at the least, beside other wealth, by an 
honourable lady whom you all know I married, yet, 
when no commands enforced me, for her Migesty never 
commanded my going with the Earl in any journey, yet 
voluntarily I left all to adventure with the Earl in service 
for her Majesty into Portugsfll; at Cales [Cadiz], the 
Islands, and in Ireland I was with him''. If her Majesty 
woidd grant him his life, he did not doubt that, as he 
had done, so he might do again. But if it was resolved 
that, as he had deserved, die he must, it was not life he 
cared for. Only, he added, " since the Earl that gone 
is, whose undue course hath brought us to this due 
punishment, hath left a blot upon me, and so far 
touched me in reputation and credit as if I had been 
plotter and procurer of him to more dangerous practices 
than these, I must needs clear myself, that neither in 
foreign practices, which I count confederacies with 
Spain, nor in domestical dealings, which I count that 
with Scotland, I have ever had to do so far as to allow 
or advise any thing to the hurt of this State." * Blount 

• 8UUe TriaZs, 1. 1447. 
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evidently felt quite secure that not a whisper would 
escape the govemm^tt im reference t& one secret passage 
of his history^ whateirar gromid he might have had for 
that confidence. The figure he niade in the dispatches^ 
of the Welshman Moi^an^ he knew weD, was now, as it 
had been for the fourteen or fifteen years that had since 
dapsed, as much the secret of the Queen and her 
mhnsters as it was his own. Possibly, in hk priyate 
conference with Cedil and the Lord Admiral, after he 
had receiyed his sentence, in the Court of Wards, that 
matter might not be altogether passed oyer. 

Of the five condemned criminals, Dayis, as has already 
been mentioned, having been pardoned, Merrick and 
Cuff were hanged at Tyburn, on the 18th of March; 
Blount and Sir Charles Danvers, or Davers, were be*- 
headed on Tower Hill, on the 18th. Blount had, at his 
trial, petitioned the Lord Admiral and Cecil to request 
of the Queen that he n9%ht be so far favoured as to be 
dilowed to suffer in this latter mode, in respect that he 
had always professed arms, and had in the late Irish 
war held the honourable place of Marshal of the Field, 
as well as, according to another account, on the ground 
of his being of noble descent. He delivered a speech 
of some length from the scaffold. The first time, he 
declared, that he had ever known of any dangerous dis- 
contentment in my Lord of Essex was about three years 
before, at Wanstead, upon his coming one day from 
Ghreenwich. On that occasion, however, although he 
spoke many things, it was all in a general way, vrithout 
descending into particulars. " After which time,^' con- 
tinued Blount, '^ he never brake with me any matter 
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tending to the akeratioa of the State^ I protest befin*e 
Grod, uiatilhe came into Ireland^ other than I might 
conceive that he was of an ambitions and discontented 
mind/' But, in Ireland^ -when Blount \sj at the Caatle 
of Beban, severely ^rounded and dangerously iD; the 
Earl came to hkny and then began to acquaint Mm with 
his intentions; and: soon after that^ irfaen- he was 
removed to DnbKh Castle, Essex and Southampton 
came to visit him tc^ether, when* the former told him 
plainly that he intended to cany over a part of his 
srmy to England, landing it at Mihford or thereabouts, 
Igr which means he expected to gather such a further 
force as should enable him to march upon London. 
Blount answered that he would consider of the matter; 
and, when the two Eails came again to him next day, 
he told them he did not likeEssex's project, but advised 
him rather to go over with only such a good train, or 
personal attendance, as might be sufficient to make him 
master of the Court. " And, although it be true,'' Blount 
proceeded, "that (as we all protested at our examinations 
and arraignments) we never resolved of doing hurt to 
her Majesty's person, for in none of our consultations 
was there set down any such purpose, yet I know, and 
must confess, if we had fsdled of onr ends, we should, 
rather than have been disappointed, even have drawn 
blood from herself. Erom henceforward he dealt no 
more with me herein, until he was dischai^ed of his 
keeper at Essex House. And then he again asked my 
advice, and disputed the matter with me ; but resolved 
not. I went then into the country, and before he sent 
for me (which was some ten days before his rebellion) 
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I never heard more of the matter. And then he wrote 
unto me to come up, upon pretence of making some 
assurances of land, and the like.'' Blount then acknow- 
ledged that he most worthily deserved death, which he 
declared he also most willingly embraced, hoping that 
Gh>d would have mercy and compassion on him, although 
he had offended him as many ways as ever sinful wretch 
did. ''I have led,'' he said, ''a life so far from his 
precepts, as no sinner more. God forgive it me, and 
forgive me my wicked thoughts, my licentious life, and 
this right arm of mine, which, I fear me, hath drawn 
blood in this last action." Finally, he declared that he 
died a Catholic; and, when, as he turned towards the 
executioner, the Protestant clergyman offered to speak 
with him, he came back to the rail, and besought that 
his conscience might not be troubled. "Whereupon," 
the account concludes, "commandment was given that 
the minister should not interrupt him any further. 
After which he prepared himself to the block, and so 
died very manfully and resolutely." * 

There is little more to be told of Blount. The 
Countess his wife would at least be no sufferer in her 
worldly circumstances by the loss of such a husband. 
The eleven years and a half of their union had been, by 
all appearances, a long struggle with pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The Countess had been left, as we have seen^ 
by Leicester with very little money in hand ; and in 
those days the raising of money upon real property for 
any sudden emergency was a much more formidable 
operation even than it is now. In June, 1590, we find 

• State Trials, I. 1416. 
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Cartwright, the great Puritan Divine, whom Leicester 
had made Master of his Hospital at Warwick, making 
complaint to Burghley, that the Hospital '^ cannot obtain 
of the Countess of Leicester any whit of the legacy of 
two hundred pounds, which the Earl of Leicester devised 
by will in the name of a stock unto it/' * The 
Countess's jewels were Blount's resource upon many 
occasions. She had been, or had had the reputation 
of being, rich in that kind of wealth. Among the 
Harleian Manuscripts is the following curious account, 
entitled ''A remembrance to show how my Lady 
hath been rid of her jewels,'' which may have been 
drawn up either shortly after the Countess became 
for the third time a widow, or, perhaps, on some 
inquisition being made into the state of Bloimt's 
affairs, after his condemnation and while he still 
lived: — '^The first year Sir Christopher Blount was 
married he sold many great jewels, and hath continued 
the same course almost every year since. Three 
years past was sold unto the Earl of Essex a great 
chain of pearl, a fair table diamond, and a pointed ruby, 
for the which Sir Christopher Blount received £3,000. 
The Countess of Northumberland bought two fair 
pendant pearl. At my Lady's last being at London 
was sold two fair collars, and other jewels of pearls and 
stones. Her Majesty had two fair pearls and a jewel 
of opals made fast to the seals of a letter. At Sir 
Christopher Blount his last unhappy coming to London 
he brought a clock of diamonds, a great table diamond, 
and one other fair jewel of diamonds, the best my Lady 

• Strype^t Annaltf IV. 43. 
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bad left her. How lie bestowed tbem God kaoweth. 
My Lady bath given heretofore^ at several times, divers 
jewels for offices of kindness doue for her by reason of 
her many troubles. It is well known my Lady hath paid 
of my Lord of Leicester's debts at. the least £50^000. 
All these considered^ my Lady's store of jewels must 
needs be small.'' * Li ^^ A Note what Legacies were 
given by my Lord of Leicester^ and delivered by my 
Lady, being exeoatrix/' which accompanies this accomit, 
it is forther stated that to '^ the chain of great pearl of 
£1^00 price/' bequeathed by Leicester to her Majesty, 
my Lady had, in delivering it to the hands of the Lwd 
Chancellor Hatton, added a jewel from herself. 

Bnt Blonnt had not confined himself to sellii^ his 
wife's jew^. The account of the disposal of the ; jewels 
is followed by another headed " Lands and Leases ; a 
Note of what Sir Christopher Bbixnt sold out of my 
Lady of Leicester's living." It runs tlms: — ''Item, a 
Lease in Kent, for the which he received either eight 
or ten thousand pound. A lease for fifty years of Grrafton 
pastures, worth £4»00 yearly above the rent. The Losd- 
ship of Berrington, wherein she had an estate for teim 
of life better worth than £S00 a-year. The inheritance 
of Wanstead, better worth than £S00 a^year. Divers 
other things, also, parcel of her jomtare by the old Earl 
of Essex, hath he ohopt and changed, away, so as her 
estate of living is far worse thaa it hath been." ^ Ck>m- 
plaint. is further made that her ladyship's^ jointure, from 
my Lord of Leicester was extended (that is, that a. writ 

• ffcBrkian J^S, 304, as printed !n H^ichMa ZdoesimMrei Tol. I. 
Part II., p. 538. 
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of extent liad been taken out against it by the Grown)) 
and that she was compelled to pay oat of it £SO0 yearly 
to her Majesty ; which is contended to have been con- 
traxy to equity^ the heir (the EarFs illegitiiKiate son) 
haying land of inheritance enifficient to discharge the 
idebt. 

Her third loairiage, so precipitately gone into, had 
therefore turned out upon the whcde a bad business for 
the poor Countess. She cannot be pronounced, indeed, 
to have been fortunate in any of her three matrimonial 
adventures; but the first and second had oomfierred at 
least some outward distinction, had made her great, if 
not happy ; the third had brought her; no compensatiQin 
of any .kind, nothing but loss both of reputation and of 
estate, in addition to the flood of misery in which it had 
elided by plunging her. Whatever she may have felt it 
prudent or becoming to profess, after having sacrificed 
so mnch to bec<»ne his wife, we qudl hardly suppose that 
the life she led with Blount (when they weice together, 
for he was much away from her) can have been one 
either of much happiness or much affection; to say 
nothing of the evidently insincere character and tyran- 
nical temper of the man, or of his dark and disereditable 
history, and broken or at least unestablished fortunes, 
his extravagant or thoughtless habits, and the waste he 
went on committing upon her property, prbbaldy made 
her often in her secret heart me the day when she put 
herself in his power. But Ae was of a U^t, easy, 
healable Jiatnxe ; ingenions in forgetting whatever it 
might be unpleasant to remember; not given to un- 
availing regte^ noneoessary self-reproach, or any kind 
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of self-tormenting; in all circomstonces disposed to 
make the most of the present, without thinking much 
either about the past or the future. She could not but 
be overwhelmed and prostrated at first by such a crush- 
ing calamity as had now fallen upon her ; her unfortunate 
son, with all his dazzling and attaching qualities, of 
whom she used to be so proud, whom she had so in- 
finitely loved, of whom her hopes could not but have 
been so high, must have been lamented with many a 
scalding tear, with many a convulsive sob, with anguish 
that wrung every fibre of her heart. But she would 
rise again from all this, with neither the spirit of life 
nor the spirit of enjoyment destroyed within her. Her 
Essex would not be forgotten; but her memory would 
dwell more on his brilliant life than on his bloody death. 
As for her husband, she may possibly have come ere long 
to fed very much reconciled to the stroke of fate which 
had taken him off, before he had brought her utterly to 
beggary and ruin. 



§6. 

But we must leave the old lady to her ruminations, 
whatever they may have been, alone or with her sister 
Garret, in her old '^ill-favoured cottage*' near Tarn- 
worth, while we take up again the strange romance of 
her eldest daughter. How Lady Rich bore the death 
of Sidney, whose passionate devotion she had been 
listening to so short a time before, probably no record 
remains to tell. She certainly did not adopt Spenser's 
idea of '^ following her mate like turtle chaste;'' she 
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underwent neither death nor metamorphosis. No 
change of form^ such as the poet feigned; yet^ perhaps^ 
something of a change too. Even as the rosy radiance 
of the dawn fades into the light of common day^ so will 
the poetry of the heart and the character die away^ 
oftentimes, in man or in woman. It seems the saddest 
of all sad things, sadder than death itself; yet the one 
is probably a necessity of nature as well as the other. 
With the noble Sidney all that was noble in Penelope 
Devereux had been called up into activity and manifesta- 
tion ; no second passion, even if its object were to be 
equally worthy, could well be over again what that first 
had been. In the very admission of any new affection 
there was something of desecration. At the same time 
the Lady Rich was neither so circumstanced nor perhapa 
80 constituted as to be likely to shut her heart very 
obstinately or firmly against such an intrusion. She 
was still young and beautiful; the foul yoke her fair 
neck bore was making itself every day, there is reason 
to believe, more galling and intolerable ; her universally 
known liaison with Sidney exposed her. the more to a 
fresh seduction; even the recollection of that attach- 
ment, and of all it had once been to her, was a further 
snare and temptation to her heart. We may be pre- 
pared, therefore, to find her furnishing another example 
of the natural tendency that there is in all that^s bright 
to fade somewhat with time and use, another instance, 
not exactly of the 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 

but yet of a woman who, having begun life as if she 

p 
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all poetry^ maaages neverttiellBSfl before slie con* 
t it to make a y&cy respeetable dsplaj of prose. 
A IitUe aAiiv mwliiek Lady BSah appears ^hin two 
yean ia6m tbe tiaie of Sidaey's death does not present 
borin a paiticQlaxiy poetical fighl). Among the Bnrgliley 
P^ipen forming' part of tbe^Iianfldowiie CoBedaon in the 
British Mnsenm Kse two letters^ evidently relating to the 
same matter^ the one from the Earl of Leicest^^ the 
other from Lady Rich.* Leioester'is is -probably the last 
letter he ev^ wrote> that which^ as afaready mentioned^ 
he addressed to Bnrghley after learaig London on the 
journey to the country from which he nerer returned. 
It is as follows ! — " My good Lord, My business yestw-^. 
night attd ^spatchment woidd not tmS&t me to take 
toy leare. But, hoping to see your Lordship or long 
again, I know ye will excuse sudi oaremonies. And 
here, my Lord, beside my very hearty commendationB, 
I must c<»ninend to your good &voar my suit for Sir 
Robert Jermyn, for whom I doubt not but Mr. Hickes 
hath told your Lordship how gnoious her Majesty is 
iiierein;. There was yesterday a great-beUied lady to 
faonre solicited the same, but she was not able to tarry 
thereout, yoixr Lordship being then with her Majesty 
in my chamb^. She hath required her uncle, your 
true servant, to solicit this matter; for she and her 
hosband are both much beholding to Sir Robert Jer<» 
mjBj whose suit, good my Lord, for all our sakes give 
your honourable furtherance, with what speed may be. 
And so, from mine inn at Maidenhead, I commend 
your Lordship to the Almighty, this 27 of August. 

* Lanadaume MS. 57 ; arts, 45 aiid 51. 
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Your LordsHp^s asssred^ B. Leigestsb/' And here is 
Jjaij Rich's letter, written six days after Leieester^s 
death: — ^^"Fhe ^reat favonr yonr Lordship hath pro^ 
imsed me, touching the request my Lord of Leicester 
made to her Majesty for Sir Robert Jermyn's soi», hath 
now emboldened me to be an hnmble smtor to yovor 
Lordship for the performance of it, hoping only is your 
Lordship'9 favooir, which is the means to accomplish my 
denre. Wherefore I beseedi your Lordship to make 
me 80 much bound unto you, as to set it so forward as 
that I may shortly hope to see an end of it ; and I will 
acknowledge it ever as proceeding from your Lordship's 
great favour, and will employ myself both to deserve it 
affid to »how all thankfulness for so great a benefit. 
I would have been glad to have waited on your Lord- 
ship myself, if I might have done you any service; but 
my bm-den is «uch as I am fitter to keep the house than 
to go any whither. Wherefore I hope your Lordship will 
pardon me for this time, and accq>t these lines, with 
the which I comancnd both my suit and myself to your 
Lordship's favour. York House, this 10 of September. 
By her that desires to merit your Lordship's favour, 
Penelope Rich/^ We should scarcely, after all, have 
been able to conjecture what it was that her Ladyship 
wanted, had it not been for Burghley's endorsement on 
her letter: — ^''TSie Lady Rich for Sir Robert Jermyn's 
son's Wardship." Apparently, then, her application was 
for the wardship, or guardianship, of one of the tenants 
of the crown who was a minor. TUm would give her 
lite profits of the lands till the heir shoiQd reach the 
age of twenty-one. It was an arrangement wfaidi, at 

p 2 
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the same time, as may be gathered from Leicester's 
letter, would be accounted a favour shown to the heir,, 
as taking him out of the hands of the officers of the 
crown, and leaving him in the care of a friend of hi» 
late father. Whether Lady Rich obtained her suit 
does not appear. Her letter is carefully written in a 
beautiful clear Boman hand, which brings again before 
us the white and taper fingers that once moved upon 
the paper, and accords well with one's general concep- 
tion of the fair calhgraphist in her mind as well as in 
her person. 

This letter is farther interesting as bringing us very 
close upon certain other letters of her Ladyship's, which 
have not been preserved, but as to which, nevertheless, 
we have a distinct report which had been made to 
Bupghley, who she little suspected would ever see or 
hear of them. Ever since the death of Mary Stuart it 
had been becoming clearer every day that her son, the 
King of Scots, must, if he lived, inherit the English 
crown. The removal of his mother had relieved the 
question of his right of succession from whatev^ had 
hitherto embarrassed it. Almost the only thing that 
now prevented his title from being openly admitted by 
everybody was the mysterious reserve affected by the 
Queen, with whom it appeared to be a point of dignity as 
well as of policy to have no recognised successor. James, 
who could not comprehend either the feelings or the prin- 
ciples upon which Elizabeth acted, seems to have at times 
half-frightened himself with the notion that she had 
some scheme in her head of escaping the necessity of 
giving up her place at all by so pertinaciously refusing to 
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«ay who was to come after her. We find him at last won- 
dering^ in his impatience^ if she intended to endure as 
long as the sun and the moon.* James's anxiety was not 
unnatural; but neither Elizabeth nor any of her minis- 
ters can have seriously doubted or wavered on the subject. 
Even the Cecils^ however quiet they kept in conformity 
with the evident wishes of her Majesty, must have long 
seen that his accession was inevitable. It was one of the 
many bad and foolish things done by Essex in the last 
miserable scene of his life, that on his trial he pretended 
to have reason to believe that Robert Cecil designed to 
bring in the Infanta of Spain. He afterwards asked 
Cecil's pardon for this, and confessed that the calumny 
was a pure invention of his own ; but, if he had died 
with the re-assertion of it on his lips, it would have 
been incredible. Cecil was about the unlikeliest man 
in England to give into such a lunacy. He only bode 
his time ; with his opportunities of close observation he 
was safe in holding off longer than others who were not 
so weU placed for watching the ripening of events; 
when the proper moment arrived, when it became evi- 
dent that Ehzabeth was breaking down fast, and could 
not last much longer, he, too, notwithstanding his 
peculiar position, declared himself, and entered into 
•communication with the Scottish King. But many 
others, more ardent and less shackled, had established 
or sought to establish a connexion in the same quarter 
at a much earlier date. Among the most forward of 
these were the Earl of Essex and his friends. At the 
very time when that Earl stood highest in favour with 

* Letter in Birch, II. 612. 
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iElizabetix he v^as making overtures to James. Ulti- 
mately lie vrgti tbe Scottish King to assert Ms ckiea 
by.fbrce of anas; it was part of his last iasane {^rojeet 
to. get James to march a body of troops into Eaglaod 
to aid him in hia attack upon the Queen and her g^^eni- 
snent ; and James had by that time become so impatiezit^ 
and had be^i so much deluded inregaid to the popular 
feeling by the representations that had been made to 
him^ and by his own sanguine expectations and desiresy 
that, if the attempt had m>t been made with such reck- 
less and preposterous precipitatioai, he might perhs^ 
hare actually done so. But at first, of course^ mothisg 
of this kifid was hinted at or dreamt of on either side; 
all that was offered to the future sovereign by the 
parties who professed so much eagerness to become his 
subjects was little more than a general assuranee of 
their readiness to stand by him in all drcumstancea, 
together with the expression of their wishes to have 
him ajuong them^ no matter how soon it might please 
heaven to take the mistress they had all served so long 
to itself. 

Ita^^ars that Lady Bich was one of the persons 
who took a principal part in carrying on this secret 
correspondence. In the following communication made 
to Burghley by Mr. Thomas Fowler^ frem , Edinburgh, 
under date of the 7th of October^ 1&89,, RiaUa stands 
for. Lady Rich, oaABicardo for her husband : — ^^Your 
Lordsh%> nmy please to know that I learn that Mr. 
Bichard Douglas, coming last from London^ brought 
down <me Bobert Dale, who was Secretary to my Lord 
and master the Earl of Leicester. The said Mr. Bichard 
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ibimd mesBs to prefer OUoman (tbat.is^ Bale) .to tibe 
Kii^s speeok ; Mid himeclf ddivectd a letter &onr tlw 
Earl of Essex toJik Majettjr wtth credit. Both ibtee 
were in oransaaflsion trtaa the Earl to^ealilargdy with 
kis Majesty to ..aaBore Urn of the EarFs sendee aad 
fidelity^ naid^Ottamtm to eorry back die answer^ irhidh 

was not meet to be ctHnmiiilQd towntiaxg These 

two had to deal with the King for the like assKniaee-of 
Sicurdo and Lady ; bat no ^wiitixiga from the Lord, yet 
two se?eial letters boBiiludia written to Mr. Sichard 
Dongksy wherdiy she renembers him g£ his charge lor 
his friends^ and a njiekname for every one that ia par- 
taker in the matter ; whereof the said Mr..Bichardhath 
a loug scroll, as an alphabet of cipher to understand 
them by. I caoiiell few of their names, but the Qoieen's 
Mi^sty is Venu9y and the Earl [of Essex] the Wearf 
Knight, as I remember, but always that he is eKceedmg 
weary, accovmting it a thrall that he fives now in, and 
n^hes the change. She is very pleasant in her leti^ro, 
aad writes the most part thereof in her brother's behalf 
so as they should be showed to Victor, [King James] 
which they were, and the ^daEk parts thereof expounded 
to him. He oommended much the fbneneas of her wit, 
the fnvention, aad well-wxiting. For the more assnr- 
anee Mr. Dioiiglas took badL from the Sing both the 
EarVs letters to him and MaUafs to hiaueif. The said 
Oi4onum had maay secret conferences with the King, 
which pleased him exceedingly; and Mr. Douglas wosi 
credit where befinre he had none. But I trow some of 
them went too far in persaading the poor King to hope 
for hap shortly, and that her Majesty could not live 
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above a year or two^ by reason of some imperfection^ I 
know not what. Rialta writes almost every week to 
Mr. Bicbard^ • • • but all in tbeir own devised terms. 
• • « He told me tbat tbe Earl of Essex and all' bis 
Mends would be mine in anything I bad to do against 
his mother [mistress?]^ or whosoever. Rialta especi- 
ally would be so^ and had willed him to assure me of it^ 
and needs be must have me write some few lines of 
thanks^ that she might know he had done her message^ 
which I did; and he sent it^ and received a letter from 
her to me in a short time^ which letter contains but 
courteous promise of her friendship and the Earl's, 
when I will in particular let them know how they may 
stand me in steady and a postscript how much Mr. 
Richard Douglas loves me. . . . This day Mr. Richard 
showed the King two of her letters and expounded 
them. I am no further trusted in these matters but in 
general terms, by Mr. Richard, how much the Earl 
loves the King and honours him, and would fain the 
King were so persuaded throughly .''* Fowler con- 
cludes by observing that he has written about this 
affair, though it be no matter of great importance, in 
order that Burghley may not be ignorant of anything 
going on at the Scottish court. He entreats his Lord- 
ship, however, to keep what he has communicated a 
profound secret ; for, if the part he had acted should be 
discovered, it would put him to great trouble, and might 
even endanger his life. 

Burghley no doubt kept the information to himself. 
Her own nickname, as Fowler calls it, of Venm would 

* Murdiuy 640. 



c\^ 
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hardly have reconciled Elizabetli to Essex's representa- 
tion of himself as the Weary Knight ; and^ if she had 
had a suspicion of what had been going on^ certainly 
neither the Earl nor his rather too clever sister would 
have ever seen more of the light of her countenance^ or 
been suffered to come near the Court while she presided 
in it. Fowler's letters^ bequeathed by Burghley to his 
second son^ may have been shown to her Majesty long 
afterwards by Sir Robert Cecily when Essex had put 
himself in a position in which nothing could do him 
further harm. It is supposed that she was made 
acquainted at last with the intercourse that had been 
carried on between Essex and the King of Scots^ and 
with the intentions of the latter in connexion with the 
attempt which brought the Earl to the scaffold^ although 
she deemed it expedient, when two ambassadors imme- 
diately afterwards arrived from James, to dissemble her 
knowledge of what their master had been about. 
Fowler's curious communications, however, might yield 
Burghley some new and useftd hght whereby the better 
to understand and watch the Favourite and his con- 
nexions, not forgetting his fair correspondent in the 
matter of the wardship of Sir Robert Jermyn's son. 

In another letter, written from Edinburgh on the 
night of the 20th of the same month, his spy, or secret 
agent, informs the English minister that Rialta had 
sent the Scottish King her picture *— that the same 

• Is this picture, or any other, of Lady Rich anywhere extant ? The 
inventory taken of Leicester's property after his death enumerates, 
among the goods and chattels at Wanstead, forty portraits, among which 
the only ones particularized are those of Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Rich. The entire collection is valued at the 
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messeager Iiad bivught Jameacomifteiidafeiens in hnu- 
ble mftniier fixun tke Countesses of Warwick ^ajid Cma* 
berland — ^and that he liad also special coiamissioBS frosa 
Bicardo, and teom two otiher persoau^es desigasted 
Emestm ^ssad Lataibot, the latter of wliom (perhaps 
Lord Talhot^ afterwards Gilbert Seventh Earl of Shr^rs* 
bury) protested that^ although^ ^^ in respect he was in 
the company^ and so wece aUied to the Lady Arabelk, 
he might be taken partial ct her side/' yet he knew has 
duty^ as James should have good proof whenever time 
served^ wherefore he earnestly entreated his Majesty, to 
account .of him. The messenger^ young ConstaUe, 
Fowler adds^ would have had Vidor to write to RmUa; 
''but he could not bring it to pass^ for Victw w» 
troubled other ways/'* James in £ftct reeeived the 
overtures of the<lady and her Meods at this ttme vexy 
coldly. ''.The best is/' Fowler writes ^aia <m the 8lh 
of November^ ^^ Victor regards not their offers rnfueb, 
and the instruments, are wcarst irewaxdedof all that ever 
came:here of that nation^ which discounts somewliat 
their j^ceedi^gs." f 

The next notices >ef Lady Eich that are to be {oe- 
sented.are of six years. later date, being from the letters 
of Rowlai&d White during the last three months of the 
year 1595. They afford indications of a new colour that 
has begun to^oome^ver her history since we met her 

moderate sum of 1 IL 1 3«. 4d, But the library makes a still poorer figure 
than the picture gallery : it consisted only of an old Bible, a copy of Fox's 
Acts and Monuments, old and torn, seven Psalters, and a Service Boo]C| 
— estimated to be worth altogether thirteen shillings and eight pence* — 
See WriyU'B &aexyll. 502, 503. 
* MurcUn, 640. + Id, 641. 
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lart. On tbe 2%d of Scfitember^ Wliite meBiki^ 
my .Lord Aicii was noiin town^ and that his Lady^as 
in StaJbvdahice ivith ker mother | a letter which fiidncy 
had imttcn to his Locdahip^he observes, had been ki- 
closed inth other letters in a packet whidh had been 
foiwarded to Lady Bidx, which was prc>bably the leasoa 
why it had not reached its destinatioii so soon as Sidney 
had expected. This may lend some glimmering of light 
to the following dark effiisicm addressed abont this time 
by Lord JKich to Essex, which is preserved among An- 
thony Bacon's papers: — ''My Lord, I acknowledge 
with all thankfulness your Lordship's favour signified 
by your letters which I received yesterday by my man ; 
entreating leave also to pat you in mind to remember 
your letters into StaiSfordshire to your sister and to the 
otiber party. I met this messenger from thenee, but 
durst not intercept the letters he brings, for fear of 
these troiuUesome times will bring forth shortly a psr- 
Mament, and so perhafis n laiw to make it treason to 
break open her letters written to any my lords of the 
council, whereby th^ are freely privileged to receive 
writing iroBi other men's wives without any farther 
question, and have 6ail autiiority to see every man's 
wife at thebr. pleasure. A larmentable iime [thing?], 
that this, injustice ^should thus reign in this wicked age. 
I. only entreat your Lordship, that, as you hear any 
Idling Jarther of' that matter I wroteto y<m of, I mvf 
lunoe your pleasure isnd farther directioBs. And so, 
etiam^adbig yoKr Loidship to the blessed tuition of 
the Afaniglity, I -remaiai your Lordship's poor brother 
toccHnmandin all honesty. Bo. Rich. 11th Sept. 1595." 
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There seems to be a clumsy attempt at jocularity here ; 
or perhaps it is intended for deUcate sarcasm; but^ in 
any case, it is pretty evident that his Lordship is in 
reality a good deal out of humour. He has some far 
from pleasant suspicions touching the contents of those 
letters of his wife to her brother, which he durst not 
open, but must transmit to Essex along with his own. 
He has, however, been brought, we see, by this time, to 
some C9nsiderable extent under discipline, not to say 
subjection, by his better half. As for " the other party,*' 
and ''that matter,'' in regard to which he expresses 
himself with such mysterious earnestness, we may per- 
haps be enabled to give a shrewd guess at who and 
what they probably were by the aid of what is now- 
further to be related. 

Writing again to Sidney on the 8th of October, White 
observes that my Lord fiich was not yet come to town. 
On Friday the 7th of November he writes: — ''My 
Lady Leicester and Lady fiich are yesternight come to 
London, and my Lord Bich will write unto you about 
his hangings; I find by him that, if those hangings 
that are made do not answer the note he sent unto 
Bloq, they will not serve their turn. But by his own 
letter you shall hear more." Bich is not a man to 
be easily put off with less than his due in a matter of 
this kind. These hangings seem to have given himself 
and everybody connected with him a world of trouble. 
Writing to Sidney on the morning of Sunday the 16th, 
White begins, in a somewhat impetuous way : — "My 
Lord, I send your Lordship, by Will of the Scullery, the 
piece of hanging. My Lord Bich says that the border 
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is too deep^ and that it is not so deep as he desires by 
the note Bloq hath of his/' Is White taking off his 
Lordship? or is it his impatience of the subject that 
makes him report so unintelligibly? He goes on: — 
" My Lady Leicester said, that if it be above ten shillings 
the stick, it is too dear. I answered, that it seemed 
hangings were good cheap when she bought any. 
Sure I was that your Lordship would buy them as good 
cheap for my Lady Rich as for yourself; and so was 
my Lady Rich assured, who liked the hangings yery 
well. I showed the piece to Mr. Maynard; he sent 
for an arras man, who truly did esteem the goodness of 
it as it is, and thinks it well worth sixteen or eighteen 
shillings the stick.'' So it is to be hoped that my Lord, 
notwithstanding his being fortified in his objections by 
the pecuniary scruples of his mother-in-law, would con- 
sent, though with much grumbling, to take the hang- 
ings, in obedience to the wish of his kind-hearted wife, 
who was satisfied that the brother of her Sidney would 
not be careless of any thing in which she was interested, 
and who, besides, had at present something else than 
hangings to think of. 

On Monday the 1st of December, Lady Sidney was 
brought to bed of a son, having a few days before been 
taken ill with the measles. White, writing the next 
morning, describes the child as having come into the 
world '^ a goodly fat boy, but as full of the measles in 
the face as can be.'' On the 5th he writes to Sidney 
as follows ; — " Your letter to my Lady Eich, sent by 
Bisley, as she says, was to desire her to be a godmother, 
which she doth most willingly agree to, and so desired 
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aae to let you laaom, wLadi: sbe wovSd hsrmUhAve daxm 
hat that she was ^oiDgto Epsom* I then told her that 
hmg be£>re I knew both your Lordsldp asd my Laijr 
had aiE intuit to desire that honor at har hand, but aa 
tibin^ feS out I was assured that neitiur'of you would^ 
forrasy thing in the werld^ reqiaest her unto it. And; 
she being most desirous to know why^ I answered her 
that my Lady and the child botib * had the measles. 
To which she suddenly replied, that after eight days 
ibaoe was no danger to be feared, aod therefore it shall 
be na occasion to keep me from d«^ing Sir Bobert Sidney 
and my Lady a greater kindness. When I saw h^ se. 
desperate^ I humbly besouglit her Ladyship to take a 
longer time to think upon the danger, which she did 
till that afternoon ; and then, coming to her to Esser 
Ho9Bse, she told me she was resolved, and therefove 
dmred me to let your Tjcxrdship and my Lady know it. 
She asked me who was thought upon to be the god** 
ftth^ns; I said, my Lord Montjoy for* one, but I could 
not wdl tell who the other ^ould be. Thence I went 
to. Holborn, and found my Lord Montjoy at his bouse. 
I said my Lady sent me unto him to desire hiin, both 
in yoor name and hers, to christen your son that was 
newly bom, which he v»y honourably promised to do; 
and, when I told him my Lady Kich was godmother, 
he was much pleased^t it ; and assuring me, whensoeirer 
thie day was appointed, he would not fail to be there.^' 
Let her desperate Ladyship beware of worse perils thaa 
the measles. In a subsequent passage it is intimated 
that Lady Bidihad expressed a desire that the christen* 

• Misprinted, or perfiaps miswritten, « bom." 
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iBg sliodid be p«k^ off t31 witilitt tkwe> or four days of 
CSiffiatiiias, becane 131 thm ske would be in the coan- 
ixy; and that White had' been neat to her by Lady 
Sy&ey to say that it dionld be tiiea^ op Trhen else she 
wmaid pleaae to ajqpoint it. 

TberQ is a snccession of fbither eo mHwrnic gtiwis on 
this subject. After she had gone down to ^^eoantry^ 
Lady Rich found that she couid not come bade to town 
beftre Chnatmas^^ve. She urordd then appoint' the 
day^&r the christennsg. On the 20th White mrites^ 
that Monigoy and LcHrd Compton^ who had been asked 
to be the other godfather^ attended her^^easnre. On 
fit; Stephen's Day^ the 2«th, he writes; — *My Lady 
BBckis come to the town ; yet the christening is put off 
till Wednesdays New Year's Bi^e. She says that my 
Lord Cowpton desired her to defer it tiB then^ because 
of some urgent boskiess he hath in the country^ that 
will keep him away tiH Tuesday night ; but I do rather 
think it to be a tetter that suddenly broke ont in 
her fiiir white forehead, which will not be well in five 
or six days, that ke^s your son from being christened. 
Bat my Lady Bich's desires are obeyed as command- 
ment by my Lady, who, indeed, is sorry of this delay, 
because she would have it past bejfore your return/' 
The light of day is not a more precious nor a more 
queenly thing than is niy Lady Rich. The spot upon 
1^ sun, however^ probably soon disappeared; for the 
ceremony was not fuartter deferred. "Yorar son,^' 
White writes on the 3rd of January, "was christened 
upon New Year's Ifve by my Lord Montjoy, Lord 
Compton, and ladj Bich. They nazned him Robert, 
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hj my Lady Bich's desire. They gave three very fair 
standing bowls, all of one fiEUshion, that may be worth £20 
a piece. Here was my Lady Cumberland, her daughter ; 
my Lady of Essex, her daughter and son; my Lady 
Dacres, her daughters; and many other gentlewomen 
and gentlemen. All things were so provided, as they 
had no cause to fear the measles.'^* 

The eye for whom chiefly the beauty desired on this 
occasion to appear in full blaze was no doubt my Lord 
Montjoy, — ^he whom White made so happy by inform- 
ing him that Lady Rich was to be the godmother. 
Charles Blount, who now bore this title, has already 
been made slightly known to the reader. He is " the 
other Blounf who is several times mentioned in the 
communications of Morgan, the Welshman, as the rela- 
tion and intimate Mend of Christopher Blount. The 
house from which they were both sprung was one of dis- 
tinguished antiquity. The old heralds and genealogists, 
indeed, used to carry back the line to old Rome itself. 
The name, it was said, was plainly in sound identical 
with that of the Italian Blondi, and in sense with that 
of the Roman Mavii; the three races, therefore, wiere 
all one; they were the family with brown or yellow 
hair. This ingenious account, however, is now given 
up. The English Blounts are said to be all descended 
from two brothers who came over with the Conqueror, 
sons of the Norman Lord of Quines; and the descent 
of the Lords of Quines, again, is traced to King Harold 
the Fifth of Denmark, who lived in the eighth century, 
and was the great-great-grandfather of our Canute the 
• Sidneif Papers, I. 348—386. 
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Oreat. No Italian sun seems to have had anything to 
do with the brown hair which is said to have long con- 
tinned a prevalent characteristic of the race^ and which 
in truth would have indicated rather a northern and 
Teutonic than a southern origin. But the English 
Blounts are an interesting family for their connexion 
with our literature^ as well as for their antiquity and 
nobility. Not to mention two learned divines of the 
thirteenth century, Richard Blondus, Blount, or Blundy^ 
who was Bishop of Exeter, and John Blount, who 
was at one time very near being Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, both of whom were probably of this stock, it pro- 
duced in more recent times Sir Henry Blount, the 
eastern traveller, and his two sons. Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount, author of the Censura Celebriorum Atcctorum, 
and Charles Blount, famous for his Life of Apollonma 
Tyanaeus and other works. Pope's two friends and 
favourites, Martha and Teresa Blount, were daughters 
' of a branch of this family long settled at Maple Dur- 
ham, in Oxfordshire. Of another branch, the eldest of 
all, though it had changed its name, came Justice 
Croke, the well-known author of the Reports^ and hia 
descendant the late Sir Alexander Croke, to whom we 
are indebted for an elaborate '' Genealogical History of 
the Croke Family, originally named Le Blount,'^ printed 
at Oxford, in two volimies. quarto, in 1823 — a work,, 
however, at least in the part of it relating to Charlea 
Lord Montjoy, both defective and positively erroneoua 
in no slight degree. 

There was a race of Blounts, or Le Blunds, Barons by 
tenure from the Conquest till near the end of the reign 

Q 
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of Heiuy tlie Third. The laat of them was slfdn at the 
))attle of Lewes, in 1263. Other Batons hy writ, of the 
same name, occur in the reigns of Edward the Second 
and Third. But the first Lord Montjoy was Walter 
Blount, who was created by Edward the Fourth Baron 
Montjoy of Thurreston, in the County of Derby, in 
1465. His grandson, William, the fourth Lord, is cele- 
brated as the pupil, friend, patron, and ccxrrespondeiit 
of Erasmus. Of him Sir Alexander Oroke has given a 
long and interesting account. He was succeeded in 
1585 by his son, Charles the fifth Lord, who was also 
:an eminent scholar, and the friend of Erasmus and of 
Leland. His character may be understood from what 
Dugdale relates of him. Going to serve with the army 
in France in 1544, he made his testament, in which, 
after ordering a monument to be placed over his body 
if he should be slain in battle, with an inscription in 
verse (a very humble attempt), he further directed, we 
are told (as if he had some hope of bribing Providence), 
that, if he should escape the wars, ''then liis body, 
without any curiosity or costly ceremonies, should be 
brought to the church most of resort thereabouts, and 
a tomb there to be erected for him according to his 
degree ; also, that, for the space of two years after his 
decease, a godly and discreet man should be chosen out 
to edify the youth of the parish of Westbury-under-the- 
Plain (in Wiltshire) with two lectures 5 whereof the 
first lecture to be every day in the morning ordained 
for the catechising of children, that thereby they might 
be perfectly instructed to know what they profess in 
their baptism, in their Paternoster how to pray, in their 
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. Ave Maria to know how our Lord ought to be honoured^ 
and in the Ten Commandments; and that he who 
should be read^ should not only read unto them^ but 
also appose themj as they do in matters of grammar ; — 
the second lecture to be within the same parish at 
afternoon four times in the week^ that is to say, on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, to [all] 
them that come; wherein chiefly to be declared the 
duty of subjects to their King and Magistrates for main- 
tainance of good order and obeisance, not only for fear 
but for conscience, with Scriptures divine and profane 
policies consonant thereunto, as also increpation of .vice, 
with their texts of Scripture; and for performance 
thereof the reader to have twenty marks by the year."* 
Beligion was a subject in which the Blounts were prone 
to take an interest. One sign of this was that after the 
Reformation several branches of the family continued 
to adhere to the old religion. Pope's Mends^ the 
Blounts of Maple Durham, it may be remei^bered, 
were, like himself, CathoUcs. So, as we have seen, were 
Sir Christopher Blount and his father and mother. 
With Charles Blount, the biographer of ApoUonius, 
again, the same spirit took a different turn ; he, as is 
well known, meditated on the question of religion till 
he became a sceptic or deist. 

The fifth Lord Montjoy appears to have, after all, 
died in his bed. With all his piety, he has the credit 
of having been a great waster of his inheritance. He 
was succeeded in 1545 by his son James, who, instead 
of relifiion, took to alchemy, which he prosecuted till 

I, I. 521. 
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most of what remained of tlie family estates had gone 
off in smoke and vapour. The little that was left was 
nearly all squandered^ in a more common-place style of 
dissipation^ by his eldest son William^ who succeeded 
to the title in 1582. William dying without issue in 
1594, his yotmger brother Charles then became the 
eighth Lord. 

He was at this time in his thirty-first or thirty-second 
year, and was already a person of considerable note* 
He had received something of a university education, 
and his original destination seems to have been the 
law. But other prospects had early opened upon him. 
His first introduction at Court is thus related by Sir 
Bobert Naunton : — " As he came from Oxford he toe* 
the Inner Temple in his way to Court, whither' he no 
sooner came but, without asking, he had a pretty strange 
kind of admission, which I have heard from a discreet 
man of his own, and much more of the secrets of those 
times. He was then much about twenty years of age, 
of a brown hair, a sweet face, a most neat composure, 
and tall in his person. The Queen was then at White- 
hall and at dinner, whither he came to see the fashion 
of the Court : the Queen had soon found him out, and, 
with a kind of an affected frown, asked the Lady Carver 
what he was. She answered she knew him not; inso- 
much as inquiry was made from one to another what he 
might be, till at length it was told the Queen he was 
brother to the Lord William Montjoy [or, as we should 
now say, William Lord Montjoy.] This inquisition, 
with the eye of Majesty fixed upon him, as she was 
wont to do, and to daunt men she knew not, stirred the 
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blood of tliis young gentleman^ insomucli as his colour 
came and went ; wliich the Queen observing^ called him 
unto her^ and gave him her hand to kiss^ encouraging 
him with gracious words and new looks; and so^ divert* 
ing her speech to the Lords and Ladies^ she said that 
she no sooner observed him but that she knew there 
was in him some noble bloody with some other expres- 
sions of pity towards his house ; and^ then again de- 
manding his name^ she said^ ' Fail you not to come to 
the Court, and I wiU bethink myself how to do you good/ 
And this was his inlet and the beginnings of his grace. 
Where it faUs into consideration that, though he wanted 
not wit and courage (for he had very fine attractions, 
and being a good piece of a scholar), yet were they 
accompanied with the retractives of bashfiilness and a 
natural modesty, which (as the tone of his house and 
the ebb of his fortune then stood) might have hindered 
his progression, had they not been reinforced by the 
infusion of sovereign favour, and the Queen's gracious 
invitation/' * 

No spirit, however, could be readier than young 
Blount's to follow the beckoning thus accorded, to 
seize the hand held out to him by fortune. " Give me 
leave," writes his secretary, Fynes Moryson, " to re- 
member that which I received from his mouth, that in 
his childhood, when his parents would have his picture, 
he chose to be drawn with a trowel in his hand, and 
this motto. Ad reaedificandufn antiquam domum (To re- 
build the ancient house). For this noble and ancient 
barony was decayed, not so much by his progenitors' 

. • Fragmenia Megdlia. 
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prodigality^ as by his Other's obstinate addiction to 
the study and practice of alchemy, by which he so 
long laboured to increase his revenues, till he had 
almost fiilly consumed them/'* We have found Mor- 
gan in March, 1586, speaking of Blount as having 
taken the place of Raleigh in the fond partiality of 
the Queen. But he had already, the year before this, 
been returned to parliament for the borough of St* 
Ives; in 1586, he was elected member for Beeralston; 
and, although none of the formal accounts of his life 
mention the circumstance, he also that same year made 
his first campaign in arms. We learn that from the 
following passage in a long and elaborate elegy writ- 
ten upon him immediately after his death by Samuel 
Daniel ; — 

« The Belgic war first tried thy martial spirit, 
And what thou wert, and what thou would'st be found. 
And marked thee there, according to thy merit. 
With hanow^s stamp, a deep and noble woond ; 
And that same place that rent from mortal men 
Immortal Sidney, glory of the field 
And glory of the Muses, and their pen. 
Who equal bore the caduoe and the shidd. 
Had likewise been thy last, had not the fate 
Of England then reserved thy wortliy blood," &c 

So that Blount, as well as Sidney, was present at the 
fight of Zutphen, on the 22nd of September, 1586, and 
waa dangerously wounded there. He was soon to be 
wounded again, in another way, where Sidney had aba 
been stricken. 

''This gentleman,^' writes the sonorous rhetorical 

* Itkkratjj Part II. p. 45. 
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Heylin, " being a younger brother of William, Lord 
Montjoy, and known only by the name of Sir Charles 
Blount while his l»:other lived, had borne a strong and 
dear afiFection to the Lady Penelope, daughter of Walter, 
Earl of Essex, a lady in whom lodged all attractive 
graces of beauty, wit, and sweetness of behaviour, 
which might render her the absolute mistress of all eyes 
and hearts. And she so far redprbcated with him in 
the like affection (being a complete and gallant man), 
that some assurances passed between them of a future 
marriage. But her friends, looking on him as a younger 
brother, considerable only in his dependency at the 
court, chose rather to dispose her in marriage to Robert 
Lord Rich, a man of an independent fortune and a 
known estate, but otherwise of an uncourtly disposition,, 
unsociable, austere, and of no very agreeable conversa- 
tion to her. Against this Blount had nothing to plead 
in bar, the promise which passed between them being- 
made in private, no witnesses to attest unto it, and 
therefore not amounting to a pre-contract in due form 
of law. But long she had not lived in the bed of 
Rich, when the old flames of her affection unto Blount 
began again to kindle in her; and, if the sonnet in 
the Arcadia, A neighbour mine not hng ago there waa^ 
^c, be not too generally misconstrued, she made her 
husband the sole instrument to acquaint him with it. 
But, whether it were so or not, certain it is, that, 
having first had their private meetings, they afterwards 
conversed more openly and familiarly with one another 
than might stand with honour unto either; especially 
when, by the death of his elder brother, the title of 
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Lord Montjoy^ and the estate remaiiiing to it^ had 
accrued unto him/'* 

Heylin^ writing nearly a century after^ and writing 
loosely about everything, is here, no doubt, quite out 
in his chronology. Penelope Devereux had probably 
been married to Lord Bich when Charles Blount was 
only a boy of seventeen or eighteen. Blount himself, 
as we shaU presently find, says not a word, in his ac- 
count of their connexion, of any affection between him 
and Lady Bich before her marriage, or of his having 
ever seen her till long afterwards. All that Heylin so 
gravely states, therefore, about the assurances or pro- 
mises that passed between them, amounting only not 
to a legal pre-contract, may be dismissed as a flight 
of fancy of his, or a half-forgotten dream of something 
that he had heard about the Lady Penelope and Sidney, 
Of that affair, it will be observed, nothing is here said. 
The two stories, therefore, had got confused together 
in Heylin's brain. What he calls a sonnet is a poem 
of above a hundred and twenty lines, in the Fourth 
Book of the Arcadia^ which cannot, with the least pro- 
bability, be supposed to have any reference either to 
Montjoy or to Sidney. That the former should be its 
hero, indeed, is impossible. 

Elizabeth's more youthful favourites, such as Sidney, 
Blount, and Essex, all gave her no little trouble in 
keeping them near her person. They were constantly 
trying to run away. Blount had several times made 
his escape, and gone off to the wars. Once when he 
had joined the army in France, where the Commander, 

• Cfyprianw Aitglicus, 50. 
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Sir John Norris^ gave him a company^ her Majesty^ as 
soon as she heard where he was, sent orders for his 
return home immediately. " Serve me so once more/^ 
she addressed him^ when she again got hold of him, 
'' and I wiQ lay you fast enough. You will never leave 
till you get knocked on the head, as that foolish fellow 
Sidney was. You shall go when I send you.'^ She 
then desired him to lodge in the Court, and there for 
the present to study the art of war in books. He is 
said to have been knighted in 1586. In the great year 
1588 Charles Blount was, according to Camden, one of 
the "English gentry of the younger sort,^* who, when 
the Spanish armament appeared on the coast, " entered 
themselves volunteers, and, taking leave of their parents, 
wives, and children, did, with incredible cheerfulness, 
hire ships at their own charge, and, in pure love to their 
country, joined the grand fleet in vast numbers.'^ * His 
portrait is said to have been among those of the other 
Captains on the tapestry which formerly decorated the 
House of Lords. There is no mention of him, however, 
in the authentic list of the Commanders.f In 1598 
he was again returned to parliament for Beeralston. 
His acquaintance with Essex, according to Naunton, 
had a singular commencement. One day he so charmed 
Elizabeth by his performance at a tilting-match that, as 
soon as it was over, she sent him as a token of her 
favour, a chess-queen of gold, richly enamelled, which 
the next morning his servants fastened to his arm with 
a crimson riband. On his passing through the privy- 
chamber thus decorated, his cloak gathered under his 

• Mizaheih, 547. t Murdin, 615, &c. 
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arm so that the Queen's present might be fully dis- 
played, Essex asked Mr, Fulk Oreyille what the orna-^ 
ment was, and what it meant. Being informed, ''Now 
I perceive/' he rejoined, ''every fodl must have hia 
favour/' It does not appear that the remark was heard 
by Blount, or intended to be over-heard by him; but it 
was presently carried to him, upon which he challenged 
Essex ; and they met and fought in or near Marylebone 
Park (now the Regent's Park). The result was, that 
Essex was wounded in the thigh and disarmed. When her 
Majesty was told what had happened, her wrath seems 
to have all discharged itself upon the Earl. "Grod's 
death ! " she swore, "it is fit that some one should take 
him down, and teach him better manners; else there 
will be no rule with him." Now, however, the noble- 
ness of nature that lay at the heart of Essex, never 
whoUy put out till remorse and self-contempt seem to 
have Well nigh bereft him of his senses in the last hours 
of his life, and often bursting forth in sudden strength, 
consuming everything that impeded or encumbered it, 
re-asserted its dominion. He felt that he had been the 
aggressor; he accepted his defeat as a proper punish- 
ment ; he requited the skiQ and prowess to which he 
had been forced to yield, not with his envy, or hatred, 
and study of revenge, but with his admiration ; and 
he and his adversary became fast friends. It was 
now, probably, that Blount and the Lady Bich, the 
attached sister of Essex, were thrown into each other's 
society* 

How long this may have been before the christening 
of Sir Robert Sidney's son, where they stood together 
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at the font^ on the last day of the year 1595^ is not to 
be collected from Naunton's account. In the preceding 
year^ 1594^ as already mentioned^ Blonnt had^ by the 
death of his brother, *'a person/* says Camden, *'who 
had been much weakened by the excesses of his youth/'* 
become Lord Montjoy, inheriting, according to Nauu- 
ton, along with the title an income of not more than a 
thousand marks per annum; wherewith, neverthdiesSy 
we are told, ''he lived plentifully, in a fine way and 
garb/' But he had, shortly before he succeeded to the 
peerage, been appointed to the governorship of Ports- 
mouth, a place which must have been of some vahie. 
It had been previously held by Henry RatcliflFe, Earl of 
Sussex, who died in April 1594.t Matters, it may be 
conjectured, had not yet gone very far between Montjoy 
and Lady Bich, when, as was still apparently the case^ 
it was a somewhat rare happiness for them to meet, even 
on such public or ceremonial occasions as the christen- 
ing, and when the lady shrunk from showing herself 
with a pimple on her fair face. But it is evident that 
their growing interest in each other had begun to 
attract observation, and that their friends who wished 
to gratify them laid themselves out to bring them 
together. The lady's husband seems to have been no 
impediment in anybody's estimation.! 

• Mizdbeih, 581. + Dugdale, II. 287. 

t Perhaps, however, it may have been this peculiar position of his 
domestic affairs that kept Lord Rich from joining the first Spanish expe- 
dition, imder the conduct of his brother-in-law, in the summer of 1596. 
And was it this state of things also that kept Montjoy at home I For 
sorely he cannot be the person detsignated Qkarlea BhwU in the ^ oC 
the officers employed in that expedition, who commanded as Lieutenuifc- 
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Of Lady Bich in this year 1595, we find a few slight 
traces, in addition to the letter written to her from 
Cadiz by Sir Christopher Blount, which has been abready 
noticed. Three short notes of hers to her brother are 
preserved among the papers of Anthony Bacon at Lam- 
beth, which speak, as everything else we know of her 
does, her facility of nature and kindness of heart. One 
is a recommendation to Essex of the bearer, Mr. Harvey, 
whom she describes as a neighbour, and as being very 
importunate to have the Earl^s favour for a certain 
office which had fallen vacant. But she only asks him 
to do in the matter as he pleases. The second, which 
is endorsed as having been received in March, 1596, is 
a more earnest application. " Worthy Brother," she 
writes, "I was so loth to importune you for this poor 
gentlewoman, as I took this petition from her the last 
time I was at the Court, and yesterday I sent her word 
by her man that I would not trouble you with it, but 
wished her to make some other friends. Upon which 
message, her husband, that hath been subject to fran- 
ticness through his troubles, grew in such despair, as 
his wife's infinite sorrow makes me satisfy her again, 
who thinks that none will pity her misery and her 
children if you do not ; since, if he cannot have pardon, 
he must fly, and leave them in very poor estate. Dear 
Brother, let her know your pleasure ; and believe that 
I endlessly remain your most faithful sister, Penelope 
Rich.'' The third is as follows : — " Dear Brother, I 

Colonel the first company in Sir Christopher Blounfs regiment, and 
who was knighted by Essex after the capture of Cadiz. (Birch^ II. 
16, and 50). 
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pray you favour this bearer, who was my steward till 
ihe got a wife, aud let luqa by your grace obtain to be 
Under Sheriff this year, which my Lord Rich and I 
desire very much. And I hope, also, he will be able to 
do you service in his charge, because of his sufficiency. 
If you can guess who shaU be chosen, he may have 
your letter beforehand, since otherwise they use to 
excuse it by a former promise. And so, referring him 
and his suit to your direction, I remain your sister that 
most infinitely loves you, Penelope Rich.^' There is 
no date. Birch, too, has printed a letter of Lady Rich's 
to Anthony Bacon, dated the 3rd of May, 1596, in 
which, after warm professions of regard, she says: — 
''While I am in this solitary place, where no sound 
of any news can come, I must entreat you to let me 
hear something of the world from you, especially of my 
brother, and what you know of the French affairs, or 
whether there go any troops from hence to their aid/' * 
In a postscript to this letter to Bacon Lady Rich 
adds : — '' I would fain hear what becomes of your wan- 
dering neighbour.'' This was the notorious Antonio 
Perez, formerly sole Secretary of State to Philip the 
Second of Spain, who, being charged both with betray- 
ing his master's secrets and intriguing with his mistress, 
had been expelled from that post, which he and his 
father, Gronzalo Perez, had held under Philip and his 
father for more than forty years, and thrown into 
prison, whence, however, he soon effected his escape 
to France. He appears to have first made his appear- 
ance in England in the latter end of the year 1592.t 

• Birch, I. 475. + /d L 140. 
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He speedily established an intimate connexion with 
Essex, to whom he recommended himself by his know- 
ledge of Spanish affairs, and his professed readiness to 
forward any scheme of mischief against his native 
country, as well as by his amusing and companionable 
qualities. The Earl kept him for some time in his 
house ; and Perez, whose habit it was to be very much 
at his ease wherever he found himself, quickly came to 
be on the most familiar footing with all his Lordship's 
£nends of either sex. Sirch has printed a note written 
. about March or April 1595, to Anthony Bacon, by one 
of his chief purveyors of intelligence at that time, An- 
thony Standen, which is interesting as bringing Perez 
and Lady Rich before us together. As they were at 
supper, Standen says, (it does not appear where,) Lady 
Bich, Signer Perez, Sir Nicholas CHfford, and himself, 
Essex and Sir Robert Sidney suddenly came into the 
room, when it was arranged that Perez should accom- 
pany Essex to Coiurt on the following morning at eight 
o'clock, after which his Lordship announced he should 
go to dine at Walsingham House, paying a visit to 
Mr. Anthony Bacon on his way thither. On this Lady 
Bdch said she also would go and dine with them at 
Walsingham House; and when Essex asked how she 
would be conveyed, she answered that she would go in 
the coach with him and Sidney, Sir Robert going on 
with her while her brother made his call on Bacon, 
and then returning in the coach for his Lordship.'i' 

* Anthony Bacon lived at this time in a house in Bishopsgate Street, 
not &r from the Bnll Inn, to the great concern of his mother, who not 
only dreaded that the plays and interludes acted at the BuU might corrupt 
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*'All which/^ continues Standen^ ''I inite unto yon. 
Sir, by way of advice, to the end yon be not taken 
nnaimed. Women^s discretions being uncertain, it 
may be she irill not dismount, and the contrary also 
will Ml ont/' His meaning seems to be, that it was 
impossible to calcnlate whether Lady Bich might look 
in upon Bacon along with her brother or no. He 
addl that it was now resolved that Perez should not 
leave England for the present, the Earl having pro- 
vided for him the oflSice which they confide in Turkey 
to the most trustworthy description of servants, that 
o£ having the custody of the fairest dames ; " so that 
he wills me," says Standen, "to write, that, for the 
bond he hath with my Lord, he cannot refuse that 
crffice/'* 

Graver personages, however, held aloof from the 
sparkling renegade. It was with much difficulty that 
Burleigh was prevailed upon to admit him to a con- 
ference ; and Elizabeth, though she at last consented to 
make him a small pecuniary grant for his subsistence, 
and to allow him, as would appear from this letter of 
Standen^s, to go through the form of kissing her hand, 
would never otherwise countenance him. Old puri- 
tanical Lady Bacon, as may be supposed, held him in 
horror. In a letter to her son Anthony, which Birch 
has printed, she expresses her apprehension that his 
brother Francis has already drawn down a judgment 
upon himself by his intimacy with the Spaniard. 

hifl eerywitSy bn^ on her Bon'a own accoiHiti objected to the parish as being 
without a godly clergynum. JBirch, L 173. 
• Birch, I. 28(Dl 
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"Though I pity your brother/' she says, ''yet, so long 
as he pities not himself, but keepeth that bloody Perez, 
yea as a coach companion and bed companion, a proud, 
profane, costly fellow, whose being about him I verily 
fear the Lord God doth mislike, and doth less bless 
your brother in credit and otherwise in his health, surely 
I am utterly discouraged, and make conscience farther 
to undo myself to maintain such wretches as bl3 is, 
that never loved your brother but for his own credit, 
living upon him/' * 

It is to be feared that Perez was in truth but an un* 
safe associate for the Lady Bich, in more ways than one* 
The impression he had left of himself in France is 
indicated in a dispatch of M. de Villeroy, Henry the 
Fourth's Secretary of State, in which he advises the 
Count de Beaumont, the French Ambassador in 
England, to ''take care lest Antonio, by his usual 
insinuations and flatteries, should work upon the minds 
of the courtiers and court ladies, and by that means be 
enabled to do some service to the King of Spain, im- 
portant enough to merit his restoration to the estate 
and honours which he had formerly enjoyed thercf 
De Villeroy goes on to declare, that, of all the persons 
he had ever known, this Spaniard, judging by the way 
in which he conducted himself while in France, seemed 
to him to be at once the vainest and most presumptuous 
and the most imprudent. Lady Bich's postscript to 
her letter to Anthony Sacon, which was probably 
written from her mother's, at Drayton Basset, may have 
been partly prompted by a note in Spanish she had 

♦ Ptrc^, 1. 143. fyd.Ul. 
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received a short time before from Ferez^ a translation 
of which is among Birch's papers in the Mnseum. It 
is dated the 26th of March in this year. " Signor 
Wilson/' it begins^ ''hath given me news of the health 
of your Ladyships^ the three sisters and goddesses^ as 
in particular that all three have amongst yourselves 
drunk and caroused unto Nature in thankfulness of that 
you owe unto her; in that she gave you not these delicate 
shapes to keep them idle^ but rather that you should 
push forth unto us here many buds of those divine 
beauties/'* Whatever may be the precise meaning of 
this^ it will serve for a sample of the style of compli- 
ment in which Perez dealt. The " three sisters and 
goddesses " may perhaps be Lady Bich^ Lady Northum- 
berland^ and Lady Essex. The rest of the note is of a 
still more dubious character. Among other things^ he 
speaks of a book which he has got^ full of secrets of a 
certain kind, and with which, if he shall return to 
England, he wiU not need to seek his living of any 
body. "My book/' he says, " will serve my turn. But 
I will not be so good cheap this second time. My 
receipts will cost dearer. Wherefore let every one 
provide." The bright eyes to which the epistle was 
addressed would, at any rate, read it with intelligence 
enough. Perez had returned to France in the preceding 
simimer. 

Some of the facts that have last presented themselves 
make one curious to know what manner of man my 
Lord Rich may have been. The first of the Riches of 
whom Dugdale had found any considerable mention 

* SUxme MS, AUS. 
R 
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WIS Richard Bicliy an opulent London mercer, who was 
Sheriff in 1441. Other authorities state that the 
grandfather of the Sheriff was a John de Bich (perhaps 
Ricci)i a native of Lombardy. But a third account 
makes the ancestors of the Sheriff to have been settled 
at Riches place, in Hampshire, as earlj as the time of 
Edward the Second. The Sheriff, who died in 1469, ia 
sand to have left two sons, the second of whom, Thomas, 
had a son Richard, whose eldest son, of the same name, 
haying studied the law, became Henry the Eighth^s 
Sdidtor-General, Lord Chancellor in the next reign, 
and the first Lord Rich. Having been appointed hj 
Henry, whose servile and unscrupulous instrmnent he 
had been, one of the assistants for the execution of his 
last will, he was made a peer by the Coxmcil of Regency 
in the commencement of the reign of Edward, and 
Chancellor about nine months afterwards. This first 
Lord Rich has left one of the worst reputations, both 
public and private, in cmr history. He left also, how- 
ever, estates of immense extent, and a heap of money,, 
to his son Robert, who succeeded as the second hari 
Rich in 1568. It was he who accompanied Walter, 
Earl of Essex to Lreland in 1573. The second Lord 
Rich died in 1581 ; when he was succeeded by his son 
Robert the third Lord, who married the Lady Penelope 
Devereux. We have seen what a character of him 
tradition had preserved as reported by Heylin, whose 
account, although wrong in some of its facts, is less 
likely to misrepresent such a point as this. If it 
be true, indeed, that Rich obtained Penelope Devereux 
for his wife by in a manner purchasing her from her 
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relations, that he had her dragged as a sacrifice to tibe 
altar, — ^and it will be seen presently what strong; 
authority we have for that averment — ^there need not 
another word be said ; snch a fact is conclusive in proof 
of the thoroughly ignoble nature of the man. There 
seems^ however^ to have been no force or power of asny 
kind about his character^ nothing but mere baseness of 
spirit. It is probable enough^ as is asserted, that he 
treated the imhappy woman of whom he had in so flagi* 
tious a manner obtained the legal possession, with httle 
kindness &om the first ; but his ill usage of her may per* 
haps be assumed to have consisted rather in the ccnrosive: 
torment of a sour or peevish temper than in any domi* 
neering tyranny. The lady, in truth, was not a person 
at all likely to submit to that. In Penelope Devereua; 
my Lord Bich had not found exactly a rose without a 
thorn to stick in his button-hole. For a few years she 
might oppose little resistance to what she had to bear, 
beyond a proud and silent sorrow; so long as her 
Sidney lived to love and to be loved, little may have 
appeared in her but what was high and noble ; but, that 
morning hour of romance and poetry over, she would be 
as apt as most others to give demonstration of all the 
variety of her woman^s nature and her woman's wit, and 
to make her baffled and humbled husband wish in hi» 
i^most heart that he had never had anything to do with 
her. He would certainly be no match at all, armed only 
with his long purse and his ill tanper, for her clever- 
ness, and unscrupulousness, and profound contempt 
for him and everything belonging to him — ^with the 
world's laughter and applause, besides^,:^ on her side, 

a2 
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and everybody looking upon Mm as only getting what 
he richly deserved. 

Yet his money — ^for it could be nothing else — appears 
to have procured him a certain formal respect^ or tolera- 
ration^ in the midst of all this. His wife continued to 
make his house her home^ at least whenever she found 
it convenient to do so; she bore him children occa- 
sionally ; and her brother and her other relations kept 
up a civil if not a very frequent or intimate intercourse 
with him. At one time some attempt seems even to 
have been made to bring him forward in public life. 
Essex^ as we have seen^ took him with him on the second 
Spanish expedition in 1597. In September of the pre- 
ceding year he had accompanied the Earl of Shrewsbury 
on an embassy to France. The following curious note 
written by him soon after his return from this adventure 
in answer to an application from Essex, is preserved 
among the papers of Anthony Bacon : — " I am glad 
any way to hear of your Lordship's good health, and 
sorry that I cannot entertain this gentleman it pleaseth 
your Lordship to command in a place worthy his good 
parts. Myself, as your Lordship well knoweth, am a 
poor man of no language, only in the French, having 
therein but a little oversight with coming over to attend 
my Lord of Shrewsbursr's, at [?] which being now 
performed, I look not for like occasion. And, therefore^ 
the gentleman might with me have small or no use oi 
his gifts that way. In respect whereof, if you will, give 
me leave on his behalf to be a suitor to attend ai^y ser- 
vice it shall like your Lordship to employ him in that 
will be more acceptable to his desires. And so in 
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haste take my leave of your Lordship, with my beat 
prayers to bless you. Prom Belhouse, this 23rd of 
December, 1596. Your Lordship's poor Brother to 
command, Bo. Bich.'' 

This paints the man to the life. There is clearly no 
hope of getting anything out of my Lord Bich for such 
cases as the present. Essex must send his needy 
hangers-on elsewhere than to his wealthy brother-in- 
law. The letter> before being dispatched, had passed 
through the hands of Lady Bich ; and her too wild wit, 
or spirit of mockery, has left its mark upon sundry 
places of her Lord's solemn performance. Some of her 
interlineations and underscorings were certainly never 
intended for the eye of posterity; a Postscript, how- 
ever, which she has appended may be transcribed : — 
" You may imagine my Lord Bich hath no employment 
for a language secretary, — except he hath gotten a 
mistress in France.'^ Poor Lord Bich ! 

When her Ladyship perpetrated this little piece of 
malice, exactly a year had elapsed since she had met 
Lord Montjoy at the christening of Sir Bobert Sidney's 
child. She and Montjoy probably soon after that 
came to a dear understanding ; nor, from what we have 
already seen, can it be supposed that their attachment 
was kept much of a secret. It is evident, that both 
Essex and the Sidneys knew what was going forward, 
and there is every reason to believe that they en- 
couraged and favoured it. Sir Bobert Sidney con- 
tinued to cultivate the friendship of the lady with more 
earnestness than ever. On the 19th of March, 1597, 
we find White writing to him as follows : — " To Lady 
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Baeh I aaid^ that I iras commanded to present your 
«emoe unto her, aad to desire hex to hold you still in 
her good opinion. She thanked me yery heartily . . . , 
I took this opportunity to beseech her to do you one 
&vonr^ which was to deliver this letter (and shewed it 
her) to the Queen ; she kissed it^ and took i1^ and told 
me that you had never a Mend in court would be more 
ready than herself to do you any pleasure ; I besought 
her, in the love I found she bore you, to take some 
time this night to do it ; and, without asking anything 
fd; all of the contents of it, she put it in her bosom, and 
fMSured me, that this night, or to*morrow morning, it 
would be read, and bid me attend her.^' The letter 
was a very earnest petition which Sidney had sent over 
for the vacant place of Warden of the Cinque Ports* 
White had applied to various persons to present it 
without success; it was Saturday night, and Lady 
Warwick was going to the country on Monday, and 
eould not, therefore, expect to be able to report any 
ansYFer from her Majesty ; Lady Huntingdon could not 
be at the court till Tuesday ; the Earl of Essex had 
"been sick, and was keeping his chamber; some one 
eke, when asked, declared, with an oath, that the ap- 
plication was too late, for the place had been already 
given away; every body had some excuse or other ; at 
last, a friend at court advised the perplexed secretary 
to go to Lady Rich, for he had often heard her use all 
kind and loving speeches of Sidney. The place was 
given about two months afterwards to Sidney^s com- 
petitor. Lord Cobham. 

But, soon after this. Lady Bich was threatened witih 
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what might have clouded the lustre of her beautjr much 
more than the slight eruption she had thou^ so much 
of about a year ago would have done if it had never 
gone awaj. She was attacked by small-pox. The 
disease, however, used her with all gentleness. ^'They 
say/^ White writes, on the ISth of April, ^' the small- 
pox hath not much disfigured the excellent fair Lady 
Siich. She keeps in yet/' And again, on the 19tii : 
^'My Lady Bich is recovered of her small-pox without 
any blemish to her beautiful face/' One would like 
to know how her husband felt upon this occasion; 
whether, during her iUness, he was particularly anxious 
about the saving of her face, or even of her life. It so 
happens, that a letter of his to Essex, written after Ids 
wife was out of danger, has been preserved ; but it is 
expressed in his Lordship's usual dark style, and not 
much can be made of it. It would appear to have con- 
tained an inclosure relating to some young lady in 
whom Lady Rich took an interest — touchmg which, 
and other matters, his Lordship enigmatises away as 
follows : — " My Lord, your sister, being loth to send 
you any of her infection, hath made me an instrument 
to send you this enclosed epistle of Dutch [?] true or 
fidse love ; wherein if I be not in the right, I may be 
judged more infected than fitteth my profession, and to 
deserve worse than the pox of the smallest size. If it 
fall out so, I disburden myself, and am free from such 
treason, by my disclosing it to a Councillor, who, as your 
Lordship well knows,, cannot be guilty of any such 
offence. Your Lordship sees, by this care of a fiedr 
maid's beauty, she doth not altogether despair of 
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recovery of her own again; which, if. she did, assuredly 
enyy of others^ fairness would make her willingly to send 
infection amongst them. This banishment makes me 
that I cannot attend on you; and this wicked disease 
will cause your sister this next week to be at more 
charge to buy a masker's visor to meet you dancing in 
the fields than she would on [once ?] hoped ever to 
have done. If you dare meet her, I beseech you preach 
patience unto her, which is my only theme of exhorta- 
tion. Thus, over saucy to trouble your Lordship's 
weightier aflfiairs, I take my leave, and ever remain your 
Lordship's poor brother to command, Eo. Bich. — SU 
Bar [?], the 16th of April, 1597.'' 

It appears, that it was not without considerable hesi- 
tation that Bich joined the Spanish expedition of this 
year. ^' My Lord Rich," Sir William Brown, one of 
the captains, writes to Sidney from Plymouth, on the 
29th of July, " though once he was resolved to go, now, 
as it seems, is in doubt what to do."* When Essex 
was first ordered to keep his chamber at Nonsuch, on 
his return from Ireland, in September 1599, White 
reports both Rich and Montjoy as among the Lords 
who visited him ; but we find no further mention of the 
former going near his brother-in-law after he was sent 
in custody to London, and matters had come to look 
serious. As for Montjoy, he was immediately com- 
pelled by the Queen to take Essex's place as Governor 
of Ireland. This he did, whatever may have been his 
reasons, with great reluctance. ^'He was with her 
Majesty a very great while, as I hear, excusing it,'* 

* Sidney Papers, II. 58. ^ 
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White writes from Bichmond on the 20th of October^ 
''with his not being able to undergo so great a service^ 
that his health would not serve him^ for he found him* 
self unable to abide the climate of Ireland. Wherein 
he shews his love to the Earl of Essex ; for it is thought 
that^ if anything procure his liberty^ it will be the ne- 
cessity of sending him over again/^* Perhaps his love 
for the Earl's sister may also have had a part in 
Montjoy's disinclination to leave England at this 
moment. On the other hand^ it may have been one of 
her Majesty's reasons for forcing him to go. 

Their connexion had certainly by this time become, 
or very soon after this came to be, quite notorious. 
Camden, speaking of Essex's conduct in the latter part 
of the year 1600, after he had been discharged from 
custody, first describes the various methods resorted to 
by himselT and his friends to heighten his popularity, 
telling us that ''he began now to give free access to all 
comers/' and that "Merrick, his steward, kept open 
house for all swordsmen, malcontents, and broken 
gentlemen, and admitted buffoons and parasites of all 
sorts;" while "some of the warmer clergy set up popu- 
lar lectures [the historian means in Essex-House], which 
the tradesmen mightily frequented ;" and then he adds, 
"And the Earl received daily visits from his sister the 
Lady Bich, who had lost the Queen's favour for abusing 
her husband's bed." t The last time she was at Court 
appears to have been on the 20th of December in the 

. * Sidney Papen, II. 134. 

t In the Latin, ^ Quae, violato mariti thoro," &c. In xeyising hiB 
work, bowever, the historian had softened the expression to ^QnaOi 
mariti thomm violare suspocta." 
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preceding year.*^ On the 19th of January following. 
White writes to Sidney: — ^'^My Lady Eich went to 
Bichmond to-day, but lost her labour, for her Majesty 
was ready to come away to Chdsea; she can yet obtain 
no leave to see the Earl of Essex her brother/' Bef(H« 
the end of the next month, as we have seen, she was 
commanded to keep her house, as suspected of ha?ing 
been accessory to the publication of a certain letter 
which she had addressed to her Majesty. 

In the first instance, probably^ the letter was only 
circulated in manuscript; but on the 13th of May 
White reports that it was said to have been printed, 
'^ which,'' he observes, "is an exceeding wrong done to 
the Earl of Essex." It has not come down to us in 
print. But in a manuscript volume preserved in the 
Museum, entitled "Certain Letters written by the 
Bight Hon. Eobert late Earl of Essex, &c.-; Gathered 
by M. K.,'' t there is a copy of " The Lady Rich h^ 
Letter to the Queen couceming my Lord of Essex, h^ 
brother," which Birch, to whom the volume formerly 
belonged, has given as probably the one on account of 
which she was ordered into confinement or seclusion. 
Xt is an extraordinary piece of composition enough. 
"Early did I hope this morning," the writer begins^ — 
the day, perhaps, being that on which she had gone to 
Bichmond, — "to have had mine eyes blessed with your 
Alajest/s beauty; but, seeing the sun depart into a 
doud, and meeting with spicits that did presage by the 
wheels of their chariot some thunder in the air, I must 
complain and express my fears to the high majesty and 

* Sidney Papers, IU123. t Sloane MS. 4130. 
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divine oracle from wfaenoe I received a doubtfiil answer.'' 
She then proceeds^ with vast elaboration of phrase^ to 
implore her Majesty's compassion for her unfortunate 
brother. All men now, she says, take liberty to defiane 
him, ''as if his offence was capital, and he so base, 
dejected a creature, that his life, his love, his service to 
your beauties and the State, had deserved no absolution 
after so hard punishment, or so much as to answer in 
your fair presence And I have reason to appre- 
hend, that, if your fair hands do not check the courses 
of their unbridled hate, their last courses will be his 
last breath." Even if his life should not fall a sacrifice, 
still ''his blemished reputation must disable him for 
ever serving again his sacred goddess, whose excellent 
perfections and b^uties wiU never suffer those fair eyes 
to behold so far from compassion/' At the least, " if 
he may not return to the happiness of his former service, 
to live at the feet of his admired mislxess," she entreats 
that he may be allowed to " sit down to a private life 
^thout the imputation of infamy, that his posterity 
may not repent that their fathers were bom of so hard 
a destiny, two of them perishing by being employed in 
one country," "where," she says, "they would have 
done you loyal service to the shedding of their last 
blood, if they had not been wounded to death by faction 
of them that care not on whose necks they unjustly 
build the walls of their own fortunes." Lastly, her 
Majesty is reminded that out of her princely nature it 
must needs appear "that mercy is not £a.r from such 
beauty ;" and she is entreated that her divine power be 
no more edipsed than her beauty, " which hath shined 
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throughout all the world/' "With this humble request/' 
concludes the epistle, '^ I presume to kiss your sacred 
hand, vowing the obedience of endless love. Penelope 
Eich/' 

This letter is probably genuine. Her Ladyship had 
lived much with men of poetical and eloquent fancy; 
and its artificial and high-flown style is not unlike an 
ambitious attempt on the part of an imperfectly educated 
person to imitate the rich and passionate writing of 
Sidney and Essex, — coming a good deal nearer, how- 
ever, to the decorative manner of the one than to the 
more simple force and felicity of the other. Her present 
lover, Montjoy, too, was of a very rhetorical turn. 
This is, then, " that piquant letter,'' of which mention 
is made by Bacon, in a letter written by him for his 
brother Anthony to Essex, while he still lay in confine-* 
ment. Bacon there seems to state that it was chiefly 
the effect, or apprehended effect, of this his sister's letter 
upon the pubKc mind that made her Majesty resolve 
to have Essex brought up before the Lords of the 
Council at York-House, as he was on the 5th of June, 
and heard in his own defence. We have seen that Lady 
Bich was not long restrained from going abroad, or at 
least from leaving town. In the first week of March, 
we find it stated that she had come to Essex-House ; 
and on the 29th of that month White mentions that 
she and Lady Southampton were gone to her husband's 
seat at Lees in Essex, 

We are not to suppose, from Bacon's epithet, that 
Lady Rich's letter was by any means intended as a 
piece of satire on Elizabeth, or was so taken. The style 
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was only that in which her Majesty was accustomed to 
be addressed in her old age. Ealeigh's letter to Robert 
Cecil, written in July, 1592, while he lay in durance for 
his amour with Elizabeth Throgmorton, is well known* 
" My heart,'' he says, '' was never broken till this day, 
that I hear the Queen goes away so far off, whom I 
have followed so many years, with so great love and 
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left behind 

her in a dark prison all alone I, that was wont 

to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like 
Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her 
fair hair about her pure cheeks like a nymph, sometime 
singing like an angel, sometime playing like Orpheus ; 
behold the sorrow of this world! once amiss hath 
bereaved me of all." * At this time Elizabeth was in 
her sixtieth year. Nearly four years later, on the 3rd 
of February, 1596, Sir Henry Unton, her ambassador 
in France, gives the following account, in a letter to 
her Majesty herself, of an interview he had with Henry 
the Fourth, at the commencement of which the royal 
mistress, Madame de Monceaux, had been present : — 
''Afterwards he also withdrew himself, requiring me to 
follow him into his chamber, where in a private place, 
between his bed and the wall, he asked me how I Uked 
his mistress, and whether I found her anything changed. 
I answered sparingly in her praise, and told him, that, 
if without offence I might speak it, that I had the 
picture of a far more excellent mistress, and yet did her 
picture come far short of her perfection of beauty. As 
you love me, said he, shew it me, if you have it about 

* Mwrdin^ Gj7. (From the origiual). 
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jxm. I made some difficulties ; yet^ ixpan his importu* 
nity^ oiFered it to his view very seGretly^ holding it still 
in my hand. He beheld it with passion and admiiation, 
saying that I had rea^n^ • . . protesting that he had 
never seen the like ; so, with great reverence, he kissed 
it twice or thrice^ I detaining it still in my hand* In 
the end; with some kind of contention^ he took it from 
me^ vowing that I might take my leave of it^ for he 
would not forego it for any treasure, and that to possess 
the favour of the lively [living] pictinre he would forsake 
all the world and hold himself most happy, with many 

other most passionate words I found that the 

dumb picture did draw on more speedi and affection 
from him than all my best arguments and eloquence.^^ * 
And more than six years after this, in July, 1602, when, 
she was in her seventieth year, we have Montjoy con- 
cluding a long dispatch from Ireland in the following 
strain : — " Dear Lady, since all the world are slaves as 
well to your fortune as to your beauty, I have only 
chosen to profess my love in the unsuspected language 
of faithful labours, dangers, and sufferings,'^ fecf 
Nearly down to this date Elizabeth affected to preserve^ 
the habits of a young woman. " Her Majesty is very 
welV White writes from Court on the 12th of May, 
1600; ^'this day she appoints to see a Frenchman do 
feats upon a rope in the Conduit Court. To-morrow 
she hath commanded the bears, the bull, and the ape to 
be baited in the Tilt-yard. Upon Wednesday she will 
have solemn dancing.'^ In this solemn or formal 
dancing her Majesty not un&equently took part even in 

* Murdin, 719v (From the ariginal)... f BrtweVy II. 38. 
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the last years of her life^ as she also contiimed to do in 
more violent exercises. In August, 1600, ve find 
White recording that at Nonsuch she then went abroad 
every day to ride and hunt. On the 1st of September 
he writes from Oatlands : — " The Court is now given ta 
hunting and sports, and the Lords some are gone one 
way, some another; upon Thursday her Majesty dines 
and himts at Hanworth Park ; upon Tuesday she dines 
at Mr. Drake^s ; and this day she hunts in the New 
Lodge, in the Forest. God be thanked, she is very 
merry and well.'^ And again on the 12th, "Her 
Majesty is very well, and excellently disposed to hunt- 
ing ; for every second day she is on horseback, and * 
continues the sport long.'' It was about two years 
before her death that a distinguished Italian nobleman, 
the Duke of Bracciano, visited England after having 
witnessed in France the marriage of his cousin Marie 
de' Medici to Henry the Fourth. " The Duke,'' Bishop 
Goodman relates, "as the fashion was, came to the 
Court upon a Sunday, to see the Queen go to the, 
Chapel. The Queen having notice of this, and knowing • 
him by one that stood next to him, as she came by took 
some occasion to call the Lord Chamberlain, as I take 
it, to tie her shoe-strings, or to do some such like office ; 
and, there making a stay, she took the Duke by the 
hand, who followed her into the privy chamber. She 
did then graciously use him, and after feasted him, and 
gave him great entertainment, which was very well 
taken by the French King and Queen ; and then did 
the Queen dance a galliard very comely and like herself^ 
to shew the vigour of her old age. • . . Even the 
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Italians did then say that it was a wonder to see an 
old woman, the head of the Church, being seventy years 
of age, to dance in that maimer, and to perform her 
part so well." * Even within a year of her death, we 
find the French ambassador, the C!ount de Beaumont, 
relating that at a banquet which she had given to the 
Duke de Nevers at Richmond, she opened the ball with 
the Duke after dinner in a galliard, which, it is added, 
she danced with wonderful agility for her age. This 
was in April, 1602. In a subsequent dispatch he 
reports, that, when he told her of his master Henry the 
Fourth's suiFerings from the gout, she observed that 
'^ that was a complaint much better suited to the Pope 
and the Emperor, who lived constantly shut up in great 
repose, than to the King of France, who loved bodily 
exercises, the chace, and war.^f When she was ten or 
twelve years younger, she continued to dance at a rate 
that has been rarely outdone or matched by five-and- 
twenty. "My Lord," one of Lord Talbot's Court 
correspondents writes to him in December, 1589, "the 
Queen is so weU as, I assure you, six or seven galliards 
in a morning, besides music and singing, is her ordinary 
exercise." J 

To return, however, to Lady Rich. At the end of 
May she was still in the country, though she appears to 
have removed from Lees to some place on the river. 
On the 26th of that month White writes,—" This 
morning my Lord Herbert and Sir Charles Danvers 
have taken water and gone to see my Lady Rich and 
Lady Southampton, almost as far as Gravesend ; it will 

• Memoirs, 18. f Von Eaumer, II. 180. $ Lodge, II, 386. 
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be Thursday [the 29th] or thejr return/' But either 
she had been all this while under superintendance^ or 
her freedom of movement was soon again put a stop to. 
On the 12th of July White says he has heard that she 
is not at liberty to go where she will^ but that now she 
makes suit she may be. On the 27th he writes: — 
" My Lady Sich^ I hear^ is appointed to be before 
the Lords.'' On the 23d of August he writes from 
Nonsuch^ that my Lady Bich still continued under 
command, and lived at St. Bartholomew's.* A few 
days after this, however, Essex obtained his liberty ; 
and then, probably, his sister also was allowed to go at 
large. On the 12th of September White reports her as 
being at Lees with her Lord, who was ^' extreme sick 
and in danger." His Lordship, however, did not die. 
On the 30th of this month Lord Lumley writes to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury from Nonsuch: — ''My Lord of 
Southampton is returned out of the Low Coontries, 
and is with his Lady at my Lord Bich's in Essex." f 
Of Lady Rich we hear no more till we find her, four 
months after, with her brother in Essex House on the 
day of his fatal outbreak. 

On that memorable Sunday night, in the height and 

* In the letter u printed, the expression is, ^ continues here under 
command." But St Bartholomew's was Lord Rich's town house. His 
ancestor the Chancellor, in requital of his reforming and confiscating 
zeal, had obtained from Henry the Eighth a grant of the dissolved Priory 
of St. Bartholomew, including, not only the site of the present hospital, 
but the snrroundmg district to a considerable extent. The lucky spoli- 
ator and his descendants fixed their residence in a mansion in one of the 
adjoining closes ; the same, I suppose, which Mr. Brayley, in his X/on' 
dmiana describes, as, at the time when he wrote, (m 1 829), occupied by 
a cloth-dealer. f Lodge, II. 545« 
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9ank of the contekm and tecror^ Ssbol parted^eiaiilifiv 
and im wife, im tiie TMiTwnr that Iia& been ahea^ 
idatod, Aevcr t9 meek esdier again an tloa side As 
gBBve. But tiie wsdxiied man did not altogdiier fixrgel 
Ub aister im the flowingtalk about liij» late^slAwers acnd 
aaoodatei with which he iDdulged hzmself be&sre lear^ 
ing Hie woild. ^Tfaaa he did begin with uai/' wntes 
Nottin^bani in his aoeeamt to Mantjoy of the interview 
ha and Cecil had with him; — -^Ido hnmUy thank hex 
Mageaty that it hath pleased her to send jrou two unto 
me^ and you are both moat heartily wdcome; aad, aheve 
aM tibingi, I am most bomd vnto her Majed;y ^mk 
it kafli pkaaed her to let me kaae this little masD^ 
Hr. Aahctan, my minister, with tut fiar mf soul. Vof, 
SMd he, liiiB man in a few hours hath xmle me knonw 
jof aimi ante het Majesty, and to my God. And [1} 
must confess to yon that I am the giestoit, the moat 
ijkst^ and imist antfaankfnlest traitor that ev^ wn 
lorn in this kind. And, therefoare^ if it sball please 
you, I will deliver now the truth, thongh yesterday at 
the faar, like a most sinfol wretch, wiA eeiintenaaaa 
and words I maintained all falsehood.'^ He then pito-. 
caeded to relate evezythiDg that had been adnsed or 
suggested, in regard to his late attempt, by South- 
aanptoi^ Dazwem, Davis, CvS, Blount, and others. " He 
spared none of titese,^^ Nottingham oontinttes, ^^to kt 
ns know l^ow contiunally they laboured him about it. 
And now, iiaid he, I mnst accuse one who ia mosit 
nearest to me, my sister, who did eostinnally wpge me 
on ^idth teUing me how all my friends and foflowers 
thought me a oowsjcd, and that I had lost aU n^ieakiar* 
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laid then t&us [tkat is, mai theok Eraex added]^ thst 
siae most be looked tOy.£Mr slie had a proud apkit ; and. 
apased not to way mnetliimg of her aflfedaonABr jaaJ^ 

'^Wonld your kcdship/' says Nottmgham, '^haaie. 
tbsogfat this neailciiess and tiias vanatmaBtimam in tUa 
mm? ISoa mnrad hec Migeaty to itkbdk fit Oat Ae 
akoiddbe conaniHtted, and appMHirtedittetotliaitpleattBg 
office. I £d ob^ her as it beoame me^adad seat her 
to Mfu fi. Lakfovd's honae, where the jseflttuned tiU she 
w»s examined' fay myself aad^Mr.^ Secfetary. She «sed 
hemeif idth that modesty and imdooiy as^ iihe isefost 
being made unto her Majedy, she was pnesenily set at 
liberty, and sent nsfle my Xiord her hasbaBd..f ' t 

it is probaUe, nevertheless^ that Essex's aoeiisaticMK 
of hij» sister was in the main trae.^ He qaay, in thc^ 
excitement of this operation of disburthening his con- 
science, which he set himself to with so much energy^ 
hap« takenasomewhsit inflamed view of what she had said 
to him at various times ; nor is it necessary to suppose 

♦ lEsprintecl, ifnot mis-written, ^^her." f BrmMTy 17. 

X We faanre a edigfat trace of her activity ok tke moming of ibe faM' 
Sunday, in a Letter to tiie Lords of the Conncil from tbe Earl of BeflU 
ford (Edward the third EktI), who, like several eHier pexmns, had hoen 
called upon or had dtsemed it expedient to give an- aecemitef iHnt he haff 
been aboat thronghout that* day. He tiierein states that afkerten e*cIoefc 
prayers, and sermon begmi, the Lady Rich came to his house, andtalft' 
hmi that Ibe Earl of Essex desbed to speak with hiim ; upon, whieli bm, 
went with lier in her coach, none of the family following him out* of tlw 
sermon room, and he goingimknown to his fimiBy. They gotte Bsmb 
House ahoot eieren oVdock ; bat Bedfod teebuns thaty when 4h«rtigi 
afber Essex and others of his Compaq drew thamssiiMBB iato««rekoin^ 
flarenoe, he was not asked to join tbemv When; thegr gcrl o«t ef Awo,3ift 
took an opportunity of giving them the dip at &«nOT atee«k, and fovIlK 
with went and presented himseff at tfie Gravt. (Copy. ^ Baek^ m 

s2 
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that she was distinctly aware of what he intended, 
to do. Indeed^ the precise nature of his project was 
hardly known to himself till he attempted to put it in 
execution. But Lady Bich^ not one of the wisest of 
her sex^ was evidently a woman of abundant spirit ; and^ 
while her admiration of her brother was intense^ there 
were many things^ wrongs of her family and wrongs of 
her own^ to make her feel vindictively towards Elizabeth. 
We cannot doubt that, if Essex had succeeded in bring- 
ing his haughty royal mistress to his feet (but she would 
have let them hew her down first), the Lady Bach was 
not the peirson who would have the least enjoyed that 
triumph. But that his dying charge against his sister was 
true is no vindication of Essex for making it. Bather 
the reverse. It wajs the more likely to destroy her.* 

* These furiooB religious fits of Essex^s exhibit him sometiines in a 
rich light of inconsisteney . The following reUtion is preserved by Bishop 
Goodman : — ^^ When the Earl fell out of the Queen's favour, and began 
to be sick at his own house. Dr. Overall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
having been his tutor in Trinity College, in Cambridge, went to visit him. 
To whom the Earl made a great complaint of his miserable condition at 
tiiat time ; that he was fallen out of the Queen's favour, poor in his 
estate, troubled and sick of the Irish disease ; all which he did acknow- 
ledge to be God's just judgments for his sins, and thought he had offended 
God in nothing so. much as in the not due observing of the Sabbath. 
And hereupon he asked him this question, Whether a man might use any 
lawful recreation upon the Sabbath after evening prayer ! To whom the 
Bishop replied, that he thought he might, and showed him the example 
of all other Reformed Churches, as Geneva, the Low Countries, and the 
zest ; that it was necessary that both body and mind should have 
recreation ; that a man may be so tedious and worn out in the service of 
God as that he may not be fit for^ God's service. Well, quoth the Earl, 
if it piay be so, yet it is. safer to forbear ; and hereafter I will forbear. 
And^^yet, said the Bishop, his rising up in arms against the Queen was 
npOft a Sunday.** — MemwrSi 170. Essex's hereafter in this case was of 
the shortest He was^ however, perfectiy sincere when he pronounced 
the word. 
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She, of course, protested her innocence. She wrote 
to Nottingham upon the subject as follows : — "Worthy 
Lord, I must humbly entreat you to pardon my impor- 
tuning you with these lines, since the obligations your 
favours have laid upon me are so great as they even 
burthen my soul with thankfulness ; and desire to let 
your Lordship know, that, as my mind hath been long 
since dedicated to honour you, so hath your late kind- 
ness vouchsafed me so much comfort, as the bond is 
more infinite than I can any way discharge, but only 
with the true and inviolable love of an obedient friend^ 
which I wiU rather die than fail of so long as I have 
breath. For my deserts to him that is gone, it is known 
that I have been more like a slave than a sister; which 
proceeded out of my exceeding love rather than his 
authority. What I have lost or suiFered, besides her 
Majesty^s displeasure, I will not mention; yet so 
strangely have I been wronged, as may well be an 
argument to make one despise the world, finding the 
smoke of envy where affection should be clearest. But 
Grod pardon such humours, and deal with me as I was 
free from the love or knowledge of these unruly coun- 
sels. And, lastly, I beseech your Lordship to hold me 
in your precious favour, since you are the person that, 
above all others^ I have reason to honour and respect^ 
both in regard of your own virtues, and your noble 
kindnesses towards me, who can present you with no 
merit but my vows to be endlessly your Lordship's 
most faithful to do you service, Penelope Bich. — Your 
Lordship's noble disposition forceth me to deliver my 
grief unto you, hearing a report that some of these 
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ndisiosa- tongues hme aonglit to wzmig: a worldly &send 
wfjmam. I iaaam tks isaort of tiion did fanfce hkii: for 
iw anloiis fcfllmriog tbe serriee of Ynex Majesty, «ial 
beseeek yoa to pasdoiL vy pnemmiag thwi nraefa, theu^ 
i liopo' Jms (QQeades can have no power to lumii him" * 
Bhe penoiL alluded to m this postsmpt ifi Montjoy. To 
hnat Hkfb&ai^mm fovwarded Lady Bick'B Idbter with liis 
ennu ^I cannot forbear/' he said, ''after all thia 
vnpleasant ducoime^ but a Uttibe to make jaa nbaoA 
with seadins you this inclosed^ when yoa consid^ 
wbst a yondi I am. Yet this yon shall be assured, 
tiiat I am faithM to my Mend ; and my Lord Montjogr 
rittill so ever find me." In a preyions part of his letter 
he had said, " I think her Majesly wonld be most gM 
to see and look npon your black eyes here, so she wens 
sn*e yon would not look wilih too nnich respect of other 
Uack eyes. But, for that, if i9ie Admiral [Nottingham 
himself, now between sixty and seventy] were but thisity 
years old, I think he wodid not differ in opinion from 
the Loid Mon^oy/' t The reader may call to mind 
poor Sidney's lines, — 

*' When Nature made her chief work, Stella's eyes. 
In cdonr black," &c. 

Sir Robert Sidney, his long sought leave having been, 
at last obtained, had returned home in November 1600, 
— -just in time to be employed by the Govemmenl^ 
along with Nottingham, in effecting the capture of his 
relation and intimate friend Essex on the 8th of 
Februaiy following, and thereby to clear away some 

* SrewiTf 2v, "f* JntwcTy 14—18. 
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tNUfMcian thai had begim to cmt its shadow on In i 
Imyaity. WiHi Sidaej^s anrral in Ei^^boid Sowknd 
Wldte drops k» pen as k h t u riographCT of the Cant. 
We lunre, hovefoc, me kiter more of his, writtos £Doaa 
Bajmard's Casitie, ilie hoM* of the Sari of Ftendsofa^ 
iphere he mni^ Tcaided iHken in LflndGB, on the 2akh 
of Deoeminr, 1602, and addsesaed to Sidnesf at 8k 
John HainBgtan'a st fixtoi, in BathaidahiTe; aad 
that cfaanccrt0flantBm7et another notkeiif Lady lidh. 
^The stoan/* aaops Yfhibt, spericing evidently at. some 
Ugh wind of mpl indignation^ '^ooatinuea mmr and 
then ; hut aU dejKnds i^Mm my La^ Bidi'a being;, «a 
not heing^ amongst you/^ * So kmg as Elisabeth Uved, 
thevefove, we may infex, her Ladyship oontimssd in 
hopeless exclinson and disgrace. 

Bnt within tfasee montiks from thaa date cane a nev 
veigiu Nevnr before had the peaceful tvans£emice of 
liie crown^ in the aider of tegular soDcessBon, prodnflod 
sndiL a dhange in tSL things as now took plaoe^ Xhs 
▼ery minds of men seemed irairenally to take n new 
native. Whatwasperniaiient inthegenendremhitMin 
or awakening was of course to be ottribnted io otiiec 
causes, — to tike peeidiar position and chandar of the 
new sovereign, to the new system or i^nxit of gcreBiir 
ment introduced, to the general and natncai progBOSs cf 
epinion and of events. But the first excitement was 
mainly the consequence of the protracted dnzatiotn of 
the pieeediug reign, and the unaltered mid immoneabte 
condition in whidi Churdi and State had been mabi- 
tainedin all respects throoghootso longaspaee. Peof^ 

• Sidney Papers, II., 262. 
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were wearied of the sameness^ and impatient for some* 
thing new^ — ^the more impatient as the prospect of a 
change drew nearer. EUzabeth^s government was not 
conducted upon what are now called constitutional 
principles. It was a government having in it a con- 
siderable infusion of arbitrary power or despotism. Sut 
it was practically^ so long as the national mind was dis- 
posed to acquiesce init^ an excellent government. It 
was by far the best that the country enjoyed for nearly 
another century* It would be monstrous^ indeed^ to 
compare with her firm but yet not ungentle nor 
ungenerous sway^ in its combined action and effect upon 
the happiness and prosperity of the kingdom at home 
and upon its respectability abroad^ any succeeding 
government down to the Revolution of 1688. The 
memory or tradition of her time^ accordingly^ lived in 
the hearts and in the speech of the people for all that 
century as of a golden age compared with any days 
that had since been known. Yet there can be no doubt 
that in the later years of her reign almost everybody 
had come to be tired of its lasting so long. Jameses acces- 
sion was^ rather for this reason than for any distinct 
anticipations which had been inspired by what was 
known of himself^ one of the most popular in our 
annals^ — ^almost as much so as that of his grandson 
Charles 11.^ which also it resembled in the general 
satisfaction being very short-lived. But to particular 
individuals it proved a real morning of a new day. 
The various persons especially, whether they had been 
ministers of the late Queen like Cecil, or of the number 
of her courtiers like Robert Carey, or actual opponents 
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of her goyemment by force of arms^ like the partisans 
of the late Earl of Essex^ who had been in previous 
oommiinieation with* the new king^ and could claim to 
have been in their various ways the friends and sup- 
porters of his title^ found his coming a very substantial 
improvement of their fortunes. Some were elevated 
to higher honours; others were raised from the dust; 
others^ who had been living under a cloudy were again 
brought forward into the light. To Essex's friends and 
connexions^ most of all^ the new reign made a new 
world. His attainder was immediately reversed, and 
his son and two daughters restored in blood. Another 
Act of Parliament passed at the same time did away 
in like manner with the forfeiture of the young Earl of 
Southampton, the companion of his rebellion, wh6 at 
the death of the Queen still lay in the Tower unexe- 
cuted. It was a sudden substitution to all of them 
of deliverance and the chief favour of the crown for 
disgrace and impending ruin. 

In the general restoration Essex's sister, the Rialta 
of the year 1589, perhaps a main instigator of the Earl's 
final and more daring attempt, was not forgotten. 
Among the noble personages selected to proceed to the 
Scottish border in the beginning of May, there to 
receive Queen Anne and to conduct her to the English 
capital, one was the Lady Rich. The royal progress 
was very deliberate; it was not till Saturday the 25th 
of June that her Majesty reached Althorpe, whither the 
famous Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery, then 
the Lady Anne CliflFbrd and only in her fourteenth 
year, was the next day, as she has recorded in her 
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woakekaognfixy, bsongkt hy licar motker to Look vpoa the 
BewQueeB. After noting that AatSuodmy'^ was kept 
with great maienaaaty, there heiiig an infisite number of 
hnds and hdiea/^ the worthy hot sooiewhait statdy and 
aelf-ocMDpUioeiii; CovmteM adds, " Here we Bsm Obe 
Queen's finnMir to my Lady Hattonandmy Lady Ceeilj 
lor die showed no fiEK^onr to the eldorly ladiesr, but tek 
my Lady Bidk and anek Hke company/' * My Lady 
Bidi is efideootly in a fair way of becoming fimt Jemalfi 
fimnuite at the new Co«rt. 

And when she got bade to Lcmdon, eke ilicre fimnd 
another ha^qpiness awaiting her. '^ Aboat this time/' 
Howes^ the continnator of Stow^ records^ nnder date of 
ICay^ 1603^ ^tke Honoorable Charles Lord Mralgojr 
netdmed e«t of Irehmd, and with him Hugh O'Neil, Eaad 
of Tyrone. They were both lodged at Wanstead^ in 
Esaex^ for a season, and Ihen repaired to the Conrt^ wheae 
tkey were honourably received/' To noooe of h&r servants 
could the death of Elizabeth have been a greater relief 
tium to Montjoy. We have seen with what reluetance 
ke had gone to Lseknd. He had dcine his bosinesa 
tkose mnch more cveditably, or mMre successfully, than 
Bay English ecMmmaitdiar who had preceded him £Eir 
many years ; but he cartainly could not have accoofc- 
j^ished the pacifisation of the country so long as her 
Hqesty had lived. She never would have consented 
to the peaoe he made with Tyrone; her proud qpint 
would hare gran/ted no terms to that arch-rebel other 
dmoL those of unconditional submisnon. Sut his ie« 
turn to Sngknd with his work done, and with his 

* Quoted 'by iVidioZvy Progreuestf James, 1^17 i. 
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eoaqn^ed enemy in hiatisii^ was bj bo neans all for 
whk^ Montjoy had Beaaon to be thiunkfid tiiat a new 
Mgn kd comrmezieed. He too bad been implicated in 
tbe schemes of bis firiead EssesL; be bad^ of conrBe, bad 
afitiiin^ to de -witb tbe sodden^ abnost nspvemaditsbed 
adrtempt in wbicb tbe eonspirai^ actxwiOy exploded ; but 
be bad caextaialy ist one time agreed to join tbe Earl 
in seme plsm fi^ oeemoa^ tbe go\«maient by floice. 
Nettin^aza^ in iRrkiz]^ to Mcmtjoy^ delicately avoids 
tibfit ^irt of iSie subject ; but Essex bad bomsd^ isL bis 
eonfesaJon, paarticoLady named Mcntgtrf asba;nng been 
privy to bk design. Sir Cfaerles Danvers. bad made a 
Biore precise or mane detailed levelatiaii. Aecosding 
to bis stateBsenii, Montjoy^ after be bad goneio Ireland, 
bad promised tiaat, if tJae king of Scots uronld enter iniii 
tiie plan^ be unonld leaite tiiat kingobm ddiensLTely 
guarded and come oarer to Engiazid widi five or six 
tbousand nwn^ ^ wbid^ witb tbe party tbat my Lovd 
fif Essex sbonid make bead lotbal, ^vrBre tbougbt 
sufficient to bring tbat to pass tbat was intended.^ Be 
bad afterwards^ indeed^ Bankers said^ drawn back, 
advising tbe Earl to have patience and endeaivonr to 
xeaov^er her Majesty's favowr by ordinairy courses.* We 
bwe it on tbe testimony of Fynes Moryson^ his secre^ 
tary^ tiiat Moutjoy was not a little alarmed when be 
beard of Essex's appr^ension. It was on l^e 2%i!id of 
Sebruffry, wMle he lay at Mac Geogban's castle erf 
I>iinoar^ in West Meatb^ tiiat be received a packet fr^n 
England c^mo^eying tbis sews. It '^mxK^b dismayed 
Jaam and bis nearest friends/' says Moryson^ ^aitd 

• Bvrch, n. 4T0-473. 
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wrought strange alteration in him ; for^ whereas before 
he stood upon terms of honour with the Secretary 
[Cecil] ^ now he fell flat to the ground^ and insinuated 
himself into inward love^ and to an absolute dependency 
with the Secretary^ so as for a time he estranged himself 
from two of his nearest friends for the open declaration 
they had made of dependency on the Earl of Essex; 
yet rather covering than extinguishing his good affec- 
tion towards them/' He also^ the next day^ took his 
more secret papers out of Moryson's hands^ and locked 
them up in his own cabinet. Moryson intimates^ that 
he never regained the footing on which he had pre- 
viously stood with Montjoy. " In truth/' he adds, '' his 
Lordship had good cause to be wary in his words and 
actions, since, by some confessions in England, himself 
was tainted with privity to the EaxFs practices ; so that^ 
howsoever he continued still to importune leave to 
come over, yet no doubt he meant nothing less, but 
rather, if he had been sent for, was purposed, with 
his said friends, to sail into France, they having pri- 
vately fitted themselves with money and necessaries 
thereunto/'* 

Instead of a flight to Prance, Montjoy now returned 
home to England in triumph, and to be rewarded with 
all the honours the crown could bestow. He retained 
the government of Ireland with his title of Lord Deputy 
raised to that of Lord Lieutenant. Immediately upon 
his coming over he was sworn of the English Privy 
Council. And, on the 21st of July, he was created Earl 
of Devonshire, " in the Great Hall at Hampton Courts 

* IHnerary, Book II. 
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by the Eing^s Majesty under his estate^ and the Queen 
present/^* On the 3rd of September he was appointed 
Master of the Ordnance. He had been made a Knight 
of the Garter by Elizabeth, in 1597. 

Meanwhile, the Lady Bich, in her department, also 
went on prospering. On the 2nd of July the Feast of 
the Garter was held at Windsor, when the young Prince 
Henry was installed a Knight of the Order : " The same 
time,^^ says the Chronicler, " the great ladies of Eng- 
land, in honour of the Queen, and discharge of their 
duties, came to the Court to perform their homage unto 
her Highness, who, with great reverence kneeling, one 
by one kissed her Majesty^s hand, being hard to dis- 
eover whether the mildness of the Sovereign or humility 
of the subject was greatest/^* Of these great ladies, 
of such exemplary humility of demeanour, the Lady 
Bich was one. She was also, there can be little doubt, 
one of the eleven Ladies of Honour who along with her 
Majesty performed Samuel DaniePs Masque of The 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses^ represented at Hamp- 
ton Court on Sunday the 8th of January, 1604. But 
we have not the copy of the printed book which the 
Earl of Worcester, having bought it for sixpence, sent 
to his fiiend. Lord Shrewsbury and on. which, he says, 
he had marked the names of the ladies who personated 
the several divinities. " This day,'' he subjoins in his 
letter, which is dated the 2nd of February, "the King 
dined abroad with the Florentine Ambassador, who 
taketh now his leave very shortly; he was with the 
King at the play at night, and supped with my Lady 
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JUdx ik Miftr dwrnbescJ^ AfberwaEds las loBdilnp ^oa, 
OR.: 'ToKavsi kaavine ImiKe ]ie£a «f diven degneoB^ 
of frnMr-; some Jar tbe pimate dbafflnibcr, wmie &r the 
drawing-chamber^ 8as» fiir iShe boichiiEiber.^ iady^ 
TUA ]ie wBBlaoiis toiiong tfaaae for the dxawing-duiza- 
fer.^ In the s«nie letter Woteester aepedH Hoat ov 
idle 154;k of Murek tiieir MajealaeB ase ta pass tlircnig& 
Londan: firom the Toirer to WhitdiaU^ nrhra ^ th& 
gieat ladies are appoiioted to lade iir chaziots^ thes 
haxoneflsea «a horsefaack, jrad they that bxm vo saddlem 
feooDa tihe Jkingmiist piwidde ef thmr oncn,^ the nimaher 
povided hy the Eiiig' faeing mdytw&atfr, afiof orimsQia 
velvet* In this triumphant proceBsioD. the gnoat hditeff 
who fiiUoved nest after their Migesties were the Ladjr 
Azabella — the Conn^kess of Oifiird — the Cbuiites» of 
Marflnmibfirhaid — ^the Consybess of Shseiperibiuy — the^ 
Ladgr Bixky "hy espeeial ^oemnuaidment/' t Btit the 
Bsist funoHs <of diese Coort AamB in ubieh the "Lwiy 
Bidi is leoeided to have tshim part » tiMKt ^ Beo. 
Jonaon^s Magqme ^ BiadmuB, iddch wm representod in 
tihe Baaqaetthi^ House at Whitehall an the ^tfa of 
fmiuaxy (Twdfih Night), 1605. Great prepaaatioa hadr 
been making for this exhsbitioa fisr a manth befoie, sod 
the exeiteDieat amoBg the CWvt ladies ncas esAosmej as 
we kam by & letter of the l£tiL of Deeember from Mr*. 
John Packer, one of Wioiroad^ cavit emaetapmAsiit^^, 
TBL which, after enmEBatrwiimg the lad» who weape to &(^ 
with her Majrarf^, he pvaceeda; — ^^Bnt the Lady of 
NcffthsmbiarlaiBd is esccMed bysidbieBs, Lady Hertfixd 
by the joeaedes, Lady of JJottrnighaan hath the polypus. 

* Lodge, III. 88. f IRchds, Progretm of James, I. 324. 
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in her luntril^ wUck «ame iear mnt 1»e eat o£. Tkft 
liMly flattflii [mow ^&e wife of Coke] would fiuL hiviPe 
a p»t^ but some unkaMwn leMon kept her oafc; uriieve- 
npML flke » jpme to her hovne, aoid irill mit kt km 
Mr. Atton]ie7 be eaftkcr wil^ her arwithuL kor chmmber^ 
g^lque ^rrnnde eftvk q^i^U en aie, till he bmwe fietbnmi 
dL eomnmntU^ made ta ker at ker marriage/^ 'i^ Tko 
twelve ladies ipcre imehe nympks, dsaghten of the 
rhser-god Nigi^, and all negrearas. Jomfion^a own 
deaeriptioii. i» nery g&pgemm; — ^^The MaaqQera waere 
pbeed ia a geeat conesre afaeU, Hke mother of pearl, 
enansly made to move on those waters, and rise with 
fliB hfflow ; iSte top theveof aas afauck with ackerron of 
S^btB^ wkidb, indeatoi to the piopertiooL of the abeiil, 
struck a glorious beam upon &id^ aa &ejr wene sealed 
one abovse aaotker; so that tk^ were ali aeen^. but in 
an extiaiyi^nt ovder/^ Eadi nymph was attesded by 
aai iieeaa girl^ black Eke heraeif, as her light-beaasear. 
*^' The -M^e of liie masquers/' J(wboi& goca oa^ '^afl 
alike in all, withoid; diffeienoe ; the oakravs asuie and 
■Iver ;, hut retomed on the top with aaoroU aiadl fflitiq«e 
dwsBing of feathers and jewels interlaoed wiih. ropea <af 
peari. And fbr tke froKt, ear, ned^, and wriats the 
oraament was-of the moat choke and onent pearl ; beat 
aetfcing eff £raoi the bfaM^k.^ 1%iey wrare arranged m 
pam. With the Ckteen on the fianeaMist and fewest seat 
sat ike Cmudbem of Bedfiml; £hey bore the names of 
Euphoria and Aghna, arad wtese dntingaished hy the 
aymkol oC '' A Golden Tree, kidbn with Fruutf' Twe 
otker nynphs, Ocfte. and Katliare {Su^^^iuat aaid 
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Pureheart)y with "A pair of naked feet in a river ^^ for 
their cognizance^ were represented by the Lady Rich and 
the Countess of Suffolk (formerly married to a brother of 
Lord Bich). The mingled black and white must have 
been sufficiently striking and dazzling ; yet the effect 
was not satisfactory. So at least thought Sir Dudley 
Carleton^ who in a letter to Winwood written a few days 
after thus audaciously criticises the discoloured ladies f 
— " Their apparel was rich^ but too light and courtezan- 
like for such great ones. Instead of rizards^ their faces 
and arms^ up to the elbows^ were painted blacky which 
was disguise sufficient, for they were hard to be known ; 
but it became them nothing so well as their own red 
and white, and you cannot imagine a more ugly sight 
than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors.'^ * 

This, however, was probably the last occasion of the 
kind which the Lady Rich graced with her brilliant 
presence. Sefore another Twelfth Night came round 
she had ceased to be a star in that sphere. Strange as 
it may be thought, her open connexion with Montjoy 
(or the Earl of Devonshire as he was now called), with 
whom she appears to have lived ever since his return 
from L*eland, does not seem to have hitherto at all 
affected her position either at Court or in general 
society. We have seen how she continues to mix with 
the greatest in the land, and to move in the highest 
orbit of honour and distinction. People, apparently, 
treated her case, by general consent, as a peculiar and 
exceptional one, and agreed not to see its violation of 
the common rule. Sut now a course was taken which 

* MemoriaU, 
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in a moment changed all this. By an amicable arrange- 
ment among the several parties concerned a judgment 
was obtained from the ecclesiastical court which 
divorced her from Lord Bich^ upon which she was 
immediately married by the Earl of Devonshire. The 
marriage was solemnised at Wanstead House on the 
26th of December, 1605, by William Laud, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, who was the EarFs 
chaplain. 

It appears from Laud^s Diary that he had been 
appointed Chaplain to Devonshire about two years 
before this, on the Sd of September 1608. He has 
recorded his compliance with the demand of his patron 
in that curious register as follows :— -'' My cross about 
the Earl of Devon's marriage, Decem. 26, 1606. Die 
Jams " (Thursday). It was a costly, and had nearly 
proved a fatal, morning's work for the future prelate 
and primate, having for a long time threatened to 
bar him for ever from the episcopal bench. It was 
only with great difficulty that about sixteen years after- 
wards the King consented to give him his first mitre, 
that of St. David's. ''It was an observation," says 
Archbishop Abbot, speaking of Laud, in his Narrative 
respecting his own disgrace, " what a sweet man this 
was like to be, that the first observable act that he did 
was the marrying of the Earl of Devonshire to the Lady 
Eich when it was notorious to the world that she had 
another husband, and the same a nobleman, who had 
divers children, then living, by her. King James did 
for many years take this so ill, that he would never 
hear of any great preferment of him, insomuch that the 
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Biihop nf TnrnwAn^ Br. WiHiuQB^ wko:tds£tii upon him 
to lie the fiist paiwioter of han^ hatk many tiiiDes said, 
ihxA, whea lie made mfiwtimi of Land to tibe TS^img, bin 
Maf erty was so ayesae fiiom it tiiei; ke nwas ooii8tand]i.«i 
ofteatimea to asy tlMit he would nearer dasire !»< aerve 
tiudt maaibBP which oonld not vemit one fault unto hia 
aervant/' * As WiUlams^e biognaph^,. Bishop HadlDet, 
telk the steiy, when the see of St. BsfmPs became 
vacant in 1621^ Laud was^ &om his learning' and 
general ittpuisitinii, coimderedl as hamtg the best claim 
1» be nominalied to it ; and he had^ besides^ " lEutoaed 
on. tiie Lovd Manapiafls [Buekin^mm] 4» be his 
mBdaad^on^ wihom. he had made save of by g^eat obsesn^ 
anoes^^' He was strongly opposed, howevor^ by the 
Aixhbiflhop of Canterbury^. Abbot^ who obgeeted to Ite 
somdnen of his theolc^.. Buckingham^ therefoce, 
who^ says Hadbet^ ^^as his intimates know^ was sat 
wont to kt a suit fail whieh he had zmdertaken^^ 
applied to WilliawB^ then Lord Keeper^ '^to comme»d 
Dr. Land sti^iuously and importunately to the Eing^s 
good opinion, to fear no offence^ neitiier to desist for a 
little stoim.^^ Williams, accordingly, '^watdied wbefn 
the Eing^a affeetiosra were most still and pacifiGons,^ 
and tiien began the attack. ^ Well,'' said the King, 
"I perceiwe whose attorn^ you wee; Stenny [his 
Majesty's pet name for Buddngham] hath ^&t you <m:. 
You have pleaded 1^ miaa a good Protestant, and I 
belieiie it ;. neither did that stick in my bisaat when I 
atopt his promotion. But waa theve not a certain Lady 
that, foesook her huabaad, and mamed a Lord tikat was 

^ Mu^vum^, 1. 449. 
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ber paramon? Who knit that knot? Sliall I makt 
Ik nuKa a prelatey one of the angels <^ mj Ckaxdi, who 
katk a iagnnt cnme npcm Idm? — Sir^ says the Loxd 
Keeper^ Terj hdUBij, you axe a good master, bat who 
dare serve you if you will not paardooa one iaiHt, tkou^ 
of a scandakMts sise, to Imn that is heartily pcBtteiit 
flair it f I paaru my fidth to ycu thai he is heartily 
penitent ; and there is no other blot that hath snlfiocl 
his good namd" In tiie end James gave in upon this 
point. ^ Yon pans wall" he repUcd, when Williams 
had oonduded his pteadingy ''and I h«ar you with 
patience; neitker will I revive a trespass any moara 
whieh repentanoe ha& Mortified aiid buvied.'' He 
added, however, that 1^ plain tnitii was^ he kept back 
Land from all ^ace of rule and au&oiity because he 
fmind he had a lestless spirit, and could not see when 
natters wore well, bat '' loved top toss and change^ and 
to bring things to a fitdi of reformation floating in his 
own brasn.^ * Land got the bish<q^. He oontinved, 
koweirer^totiieendof hislifetoloekupanSt* St^hen's 
day^ that of the maniage^ as one of th&wnluddest in 
kis calendttr^ and to okoerve it as a day of JEasting and 
kuBtlia^mn^ wilk a form of fnsyer wkich he composed 
for the purpose^ and whidi may still be sead in H^li&^s 

H^yliuj Land^s kiographmr^ prooe^dkig wifch laa bkm- 
diering st«py^ the eommencement of wfaidk has been 
kbeady quoted^ tells us that^ Moartjoy on his return 
from Ireland, fi&dmg Lady Rich to be free frmi h» 
husband^ ''legally freed by a divorae^ and not a 

T 2 
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Yoluntary separation only^ a thoro et mensa^ as they call it^ 
he thought himself obliged to make her some reparation 
in point of honour by taking her unto his bosom as a 
lawful wife.^' It is strange that Heylin should not have 
known that a separation d thoro et mensa^ or from bed 
and boards is the only kind of diyorce which the English 
ecdesiastical courts have ever granted for such a cause 
as adultery^ or any other cause that does not make the 
marriage null and void from the beginning. He goes 
on to say that another motive with Montjoy was^ that^ 
having had some children by the lady before she wa» 
actually separated firom the bed of Bich^ he conceived 
he might put them into a capability of legitimation by 
this subsequent marriage. Accordingly^ ^' he dealt sa 
powerfully with his chaplain/' that he prevailed upoA 
him to perform the ceremony. Whatever was the 
method of powerful dealing which his Lordship em* 
ployed^ this looks as if Laud had gone deliberately into 
what he did. Indeed Heylin makes him to have care- 
fully inquired into the circumstances of the case before 
he consented^ repeating what he had told us before^ 
that ''he found by the averment of the parties that 
some assurances of marriage had passed between them 
before she was espoused to Rich/' &c.* 

But Laud cannot have been imposed upon by that 
pretence. He was aware, with all the rest of the world, 
that the lady had been married to and had lived for 
many years as the wife of Lord Bich ; and, even if the 
previous promises that Heylin dreams of could have 
been ever so clearly proved (the fact being, that they 

♦ Cfypricmtta AnglicuSf 56. 
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.^annot have been so much as alleged)^ he could never 
imagine that he was justified^ on any such ground as 
4;he7 afforded^ in now marrjring her to Devonshire. 
He proceeded,- imquestionably, and can only have pro- 
ceeded, upon the assumption, that she was warranted 
in contracting a new marriage by the sentence of the 
ecclesiastical court which had separated her from Bich. 
The version, indeed, of thfi history of the law of divorce 
in England that is commonly given would make it 
almost impossible that such a notion should have been 
taken up ; but that received accoimt is certainly quite 
erroneous.* 

At all events, the marriage drew forth instantly an 
outcry of horror and indignation &om the quarter in 
which both parties up to this time had, to all appear- 
ance, stood in the highest reputation and favour. Their 
connexion hitherto had been thought nothing of; but 
this attempt to legalise it was not to be borne. For- 
merly it was only a breach of one of the Ten Command- 
ments j now it was a violation of a fdndamental principle 
of Jameses own theology or church law. It was an 
outrage and an insult far exceeding any adultery. Poor 
Lady Bich, till now the light of the Court, stands sud- 
denly forth a detected angel of darkness. His Majesty 
told Devonshire to his face that he had got '^ a fair 
woman with a black soul/^t '' The EarV Heylin con- 
tinues, " found presently such an alteration in the King^s 
countenance towards him, and such a lessening of the 
value which formerly had been set upon him, that he 
was put to a necessity of writing an Apology to defend 

* See Appendix, No. II. f AtUicua Cogmnariis, 201, 
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Ms actMm/^ TliiB Apcdogy m refeiarod to by aereeai 
Mibseqaent writers ; but it niajr be doubted if amy m£ 
diem knew more about it tinaoL was to be gatliesed finma 
tlie dight mooition of it by Heybn. N^ocie of them 
seema to bare seen it, or ix> baxreheen larare whethM it 
Ind mex been prmted^ or wbetkier it was izi exiatenoe. 
TSieveis anMDUBoript copy of it in liie British Mufleum.^ 
It is entitled ''A Disooune oT Marriage written by the 
Earl of Devonshire in DeG^use of his Marriage with the 
Lady Bieh/^ and covers twenty-eight doaely writtrai 
folio pages. The Earl^s argument^ however^ is oecopied 
exclusively with the general question, which he discusses 
with an imposing show of botin l^al and theological 
kaimng, but in a manzier profoundly uninteresting to 
a reader of tike present day. Almost the only sentence^ 
^^haps, in the whole dreary diaquisition &om which 
fhe slightest inference could be drawn as to the spe^ 
dalties of his own case is the condudiaig one^ in whidi, 
having observed that even in heaven there is pardon 
for a repenting sinn«r, he adds: — '^What offiraiee 
should the like indulgence give in a fault of weakness, 
eqteeially if it fall out that it be not accompanied with 
any other injury; for, if both parties do desire such 
a sepcffatien, and are content with a new contract^ 
wdevsti W9n fit injuriaJ* He contends that, at the 
worst, his marriage, not being opposed to the word 
of God, comes within the dispensing power of bis 
Majesty as head of the Church, even if it should be 
thought to be contrary to law, which, however, he also 
maintains that it is not. 

• ^mne MS, 4149. 
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But there is aaootihcr paper wxitten by DevcmdDBii 
wldcli has not been ait aU noticed^ and wihkh k in Ito 
highest degree curions, an '^Epistle to idie Kiaig;'* 
which had aocampomed the Dkcwirae when it wks 
snbHutted to his Majesty. Of this the angkEal ispr»- 
served at Lambeth, and there is also a copy in Hm 
Museum in the handwriting of Sishop Kennett.* Hbeb 
the Earl teUs his own story di^netly andinieumstaxih 
tially. ^^Most dear and sacred Master/' he beginis^ 
" unto whom God hath given wisdom aboive all that 
went before yon, since it hath pleased you in favooT'of 
your poor servant to descend from your higher thoughts 
of the cedars of Lebanon to speak of the humble hyssop, 
vouchfiafe to look i:^n this treatise with snch an eye as 
God doth look upon the unwortby oblations of those 
that love Mm. It is not enough for me to saddrfjr nnsae 
own conseien0e,<eu;ept yen be satiefied with the seasons 
that move me. And therefGa!!e I hove, boein led toidns 
with a necessity, and not a desire to write.; whick i 
confess is too nvnoh for yom ta read, and yet too htOe 
for the matter. I have endeasinouxed to prove what I 
do myself believe, that in some cases to dissolve Ihos 
bond of marriage is neither agahurt li^ first institutiaa^ 
the laws of nature, nor the law of the Gospel ; that the 
Civil Law and the laws of'aU nations did aUow it; that 
even the Canon Law doth confess that the contract jsf 
Buoxiage during hfe hath a not eaquressed conditzos^ 
videh^t, ai iila vel ilk nan in legem cm^ugH peccmoerit 
[if neither party have o£Eended against the law of marw 
riage]. I have strengthened this with the opiaran-jf 

• Lomsdwm MS. 885. 
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many of the Fathers^ with the practice of the Churcli^ 
and of all nations till the Canon Law^ with some of the 
censures obnoxious to that law^ and with their doctrine 
in general that did justly forsake the errors and tyranny 
of those hypocritical laws of chastity, and the law given 
the whcnre of Babylon. And next, if the bond be utterly 
dissolved, that neither party doth injury to any other 
by contracting anew, nor offence to God, if it be with 
a mind thereby to serve him and to avoid sin. And, 
finally, that, if such marriages be not prohibited by the 
law of God, they are at this time lawful by the law of 
this land/' 

Then, after this preface, he proceeds : — ^' And you^ 
my Lord, who are as an angel of Gk)d, and fiill of power 
to judge between good and evil, vouchsafe a while to 
leave your great flock, and hearken with favour unto 
the particular case of a poor lost sheep. A lady, of 
great birth and virtue, being in the power of her Mends, 
was by them married, against her will, unto one against 
whom she did protest at the very solemnity, and ever 
after; between whom, from the first day, there ensued 
continual discord, although the same fears that forced 
her to marry constrained her to live with him. Instead 
of a comforter, he did study in all things tp torment 
her; and by fear and fraud did practise to deceive her 
of her dowry ; and, though he forbore to offer her any 
open wrong, restrained with the awe of her brother's 
powerfulness, yet, as he had not in long time before in 
the chiefest duty of a husband used her as his wife, so 
presently after his death he did put her to a stipend, and 
abandoned her without pretence of any cause but his 
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own desire to live without her.'' It was after he had 
withdrawn himself &om her bed for the space of twelve 
years^ that " he did, by persuasions and threatenings, 
moye her to consent unto a divorce, and to confess a 
fault with a nameless stranger, without the which such 
a divorce as he desired could not by the laws in practice 
proceed. Whereupon, to give a form to that separation 
which was long before in substance made, she was con« 
tent to subscribe to a confession, of his and her own 
counsel's making, touching a fault committed before 
your general pardon, whereupon the sentence of divorce 
proceeded, with as much rigour as ever was showed to 
the meanest in the like case." 

''Now," the Earl concludes, with a summary of the 
reasoning in the Discourse, '' if before Gk)d the want of 
consent doth make a nullity in marriage, and the not 
performing the duties doth break the conditions of 
marriage, and that desertion, by Paul's doctrine, doth 
make the woman free to marry again; and, lastly, if a 
sentence of divorce be a judicial separation not pro- 
hibited by the law of God ; this lady remaineth divers 
ways free from her bond, and free from her sin if she 
repent; namely, Impietas impii rum nocebit ei in qua- 
cuTique die converstis fiierit ab impietate sud. [As for the 
wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in 
the day that he tumeth from his wickedness.] And 
you, dear Lord, that in the greatness of your place, but 
more in your wonderful gifts, resemble God, out of that 
clemency wherein you imitate him whose mercy doth 
exceed all his works, lay by the rigour of your judg- 
ment, and, as you are hoih fidelis etpmdens dispensatar 
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[a faithful and a prudent dispeiBer]^ at tlie least dift* 
penae and forgive them^ though it wese mneh, seezirg 
they have ever loved jaa vmA ; and^ if in no ertlwr 
fortune, give them lewre in liheir age to live togeldier 
like poor Baucis and Philenum, who niUiiever eaaftestam 
any other guest into their heanto but Gbd and you. 
For me, if the laws of moral honesty, which, in things 
not prohibited by God, I have ever held invioiable, do 
only move me now to prefer my own emtscienee before 
the opinion of the world, my own better fortnxkes, or 
the dear respect to my posterity, do but vouchsafe to 
think what a servant the same rules of honesty msBt 
force me to be unto you, whose merit to me is so infi* 
mtiefy b^emd any other, and my love to you so much 
above the love to a woman as Jonathan's was to Bandd^ 
whom he loved as his own soul.'' 

Bmt Discourse and Epistle, argument and snppUcab^ 
tion, both " edified" little or northing, to take Heylin's 
expression for it, either in Court or country. The«ad-» 
den fall from honour to cont^npt broke ike poor Earl's 
heart. He died at the Palace of the Savoy on the 3rd 
of Apdl 1606, within little more tfaan three months 
after his marriage. He had only reaped the age of 
fiarty-thnee. " The Earl of Devonshire," Chambeadam 
writes to Winwood on the Saturday, ^^left this li£s on 
Thursday nigkt last, soon and early for his years, but 
late aKough &H* himself^ and happy had he been if he 
had gone two or three years since, before the world was 
weary of him, or that he bad le£k tiiat scandal behiud 
ham. He was not long sick, past eight orten days, and 
died of a bsroxsg fever and putre&bction of his Iud^ 
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a defect lie never cftmpbiiied 6i"^ His Seeretftrjr 
MoiyscoL records the sad event with more affectiomte 
delicacy. ^^He was surpnsed with a buznbig ibiier, 
whoreof the first fit being very yiolent^ he called to hun 
his most familiar firiends, and, telling them that he had 
ever by experia&ce and by presaging mind been tao^Kt 
to repiste a bnming fever his fatal enemy^ desired them, 
upon instmctionB then given them^ to make his wiU; 
asid then, he said, let death look ever so ngly, he would 
meet him smiling, which he nobly performed; for I 
never saw a brave spirit part more mildly from tiie 
old mansion tiian his did, departing most peaceably 
after nine days^ sickness/^ Elsewhere Moryson siys; 
'^Oiief of unsnccessM love brought him to his last 
end.'' 

But some portaons at least nmat also be gi^en of 
Moryson's moat cuntons fdU-koigth delineation of his 
naUe master, when he first introduces him to his 
readers, as alioiit to assame the .eanduot of the Iriak 
war. It is pnbably the most complebe deserifytion or 
inventory that was ever drawn up of the peculiarities^ 
mjQoral and physical, xntenkal and external, of a hinmas 



Ficst, for his pevson* ^^ He was of stature tall, and 
ef very comely proportion, his skin fiur, with little haiff 
an his body, which hair was of colour Uackish (or in* 
elamng to black), and thin on his head, where he woxe 
it short, except a lock under his left ear, whieiL he 
nourished the time of this war, and, being woven up^ 
hid it in his neck under his ru£ The crown of has 

• TTmwoo^, 11.206. 
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head was in his latter days something bald^ as the fore- 
part natnrally curled. He only used the barber for his 
head; for the hair on his chin (growing slowly)^ and 
that on his cheeks and throaty he used almost daily to 
cut it with his scissars^ keeping it so low with his own 
hand that it could scarce be discerned^ as likewise him- 
self kept the hair of his upper lip something shorty only 
8u£Pering that under his nether lip to grow at length 
and full; yet some two or three years before his death 
he nourished a sharp and short pike-devant on his chin. 
His forehead was broad and high; his eyes greats 
blacky and lovely [Uvely?] ; his nose something low 
and shorty and a little blunt in the end; his chin 
round; his cheeks full, rounds and ruddy; his coun- 
tenance cheerful, and as amiable as ever I beheld of 
any man ; only, some two years before his death, upon 
discontentment, his face grew thin, his ruddy colour 
failed, growing somewhat swarthy, and his countenance 
was sad and dejected. His arms were long and of pro- 
portionable bigness ; his hands long and white ;. his 
fingers great in the end, and his legs somewhat little, 
which he gartered over above the knee, wearing the 
Garter of St. George^s Order under the left knee, except 
when he was booted, and so wore not that Garter, but 
a blue ribbon instead thereof above his knee, and hang- 
ing over his boot.^' As for Devonshire's discontent- 
ment and dejection for so long a period as two years 
before his death, it would have been more intelligible if 
two months had been the space mentioned, and perhaps 
Moryson, whose book is by no means very correctly 
printed, may have so written it. We have seen that 
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Lady Bich^ at any rate, was in high favour at Court 
within a year before their marriage.* 

But his Lordship has not yet been more than half 
set before us, even in his outer man. ^' The description 
of his apparel/' the graphic Secretary proceeds, ^'may 
be thought a needless curiosity, yet must I add some 
few words thereof, because, having promised the lively 
portraiture of his body, as well as his mind, the same 
cannot otherwise be so lively represented to the imagi- 
nation ; besides that by his clothes some disabilities of 
his body to undertake this hard war may be conjee* 
tnred, and especially the temper of his mind may be 
lively shadowed, since the wise man hath taught us 
that the apparel in some sort shows the man. His 
apparel in Court and cities was commonly of white or 
black taffetas or satins, and he wore two yea sometimes 
three pairs of silk stockings, with black silk grogram 
clocks guarded, and ruffs of comely depth and thick- 
ness (never wearing any falling band), black beaver hats 
with plain black bands, a taffeta quilted waistcoat in 
summer, a scarlet waistcoat, and sometimes both, in 
winter. But in the country, and specially keeping the 
field in Lreland, yea sometimes in the cities, he wore 
jerkins and round hose (for he never wore other fashion 
than round), with laced panes of russet doth, and cloaks 
of the same cloth lined with velvet, and white beaver 

* Deyonshire, as Sir Aleiumder Croke notes, (Oenealogicdl BitUry 
11. 238), had been appointed a Commissioner to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Spain in 1604 ; and he was also one of the Commissioners before 
whom Fawkes and his associates in the Gunpowder Plot were tried in 
Westminster Hall on the 27ih of January, 1606, which was some weeks 
after his marriage. 
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kats witk plfiin bandsv KnA, besides his (vduiaiy stock- 
ings of silk^ he wore^ under boots, soiotlier paiv of 
woollen or worsted, with a pnr of high ]inen boot 
hose; yea, three waistcoats in cold weather, and a 
tiiick ruff, besides a msset scarf about his nedc tiioiee 
folded nnder it ; so as I nerer observed any of his sigt 
and strength to keqi his body so warm. He was very 
eomely in all his apparel, but the robes of St. Gr^irge^ 
Order became him extraordmariiy wdL^ There is a 
full length mezzotint of him in the robes of the Order 
by Valentine Green, from a pictouw by Vanaomou. 

Morysen proceeds : — ^^ For his £et, he used to fine 
plentifully and of the best ; and, as his aieans increasod, 
so his table was better serred, so that m his latter time 
no lord in England might compare with him i& that 
kind of bounty. Before these wars he used to faav« 
iHiaiishing breakfasts, as ponadoes [panados?] and 
broths ; but in the time of the war he used commoidy 
to break his fast witk a dry crust of bread, and in tihe 
sprisg-time with butt^ and sage, with a cup of stade 
beer, wherewiA: sometimes in winter he would have 
sugar and nutmeg mixed. Hie fed plentiftdly bslh at 
dinner and supper, hwnng tiie cfaoioest and most 
nourishing meats, with- the best wisnes^ which he danndi 
fdtentifnlly, but never in great excess; and in hia laM» 
jncafs, (especially in the time of the war, as: well when 
his night-sleeps were broken, as at other times upon 
full diet) he used to sleep in the afternoons, and that ■ 
hmg, and upon his bed. He took tobacco* abnndantiy, 
juid of the best, which I think preserved him from 
sickness, especially in Ireland, where the £Eiggy atr of 
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the begi^ and wateiiak towly plenty of fisli,,and generallj 
all [meats with the eommon sort al-ways uiisalted and 
green-roasted, do most pvejudice tiie health; for he 
W9B vesaj seldom sick, only he was troubled with the 
headache, wfaidi doly and comistaatly, like an ague, for 
Bdaaoiy years, till lua deatii, took him once every three 
BHsnths, and Tehemently held him some three dmys; 
and himself in good put attributed afr well the reducing 
of Hob pain to these oertain and diistant times as the 
^aoe he tiuerein found to the virtue of this herb. He 
was very neat, loying- cleanliness both in apparel aaid 

diet « 

Wha£ follows wiii better admit of some abridgment. 
Monigoy^s aonBearlnt luxurious way of ]iyinghad,it seems, 
got to be talked of before the Irish war, so that, when 
Tyrone heard of his eoming over, he jestingly lemazked 
tixat the moment of action would be past before the new 
Lord Deputy could any morning make himself ready 
and. get through hb break&st. ^ But by woefol expe- 
rmnee/^ si^ Moryaon, ^^he found thu jesting to be the 
hmghter of Sdbmon'a fo€^/^ ^ His behaviour,^' our 
ani^r goca on, ^was courtly, gra^, and exceeding 
esmely, especnlly in actions of soknm pomps. In his 
Mjmyft^ ha IsTed private retiredness, with good* fare, 
and some few choice finends. He delighted in study, 
in gasiiiniB^ an, house richly fomisbedi and delectable 
foocToana a£ rebnat, in riding on a pad to take the air, 
in i^oying at shuffle-board or at cards, in reading play- 
boeks for Deereaticin, amd especially in fishing and ikh- 

fanda, sddom using any other -exerciaes 

fie uiuidi affedsd glory aend honoor, .... being 
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also frugal in gathering and savings wldcli in liis latter 
days declined to vice^ rather in greedy gathering than 
in restraining his former bounties of expense • • • » 
Touching his aflPecting honour and glory^ I may not 
omit that his most familiar friends must needs observe 
the discourses of his Irish actions to have been extra* 
ordinarily pleasing to him ; so that^ howsoerer he wa» 
not prone to hold discourses with ladies^ yet I have 
observed him more willingly drawn to those of this 
nature^ with which the Irish ladies entertained Tiim> 
than into any other.^^ • . • • 

Having observed that he had the necessaiy faculty of 
a good captain^ skill in handhng his pen as well as his 
sword, so that what he ably performed he could as 
effectually set forth, the flowing Secretary next takes 
up his intellectual powers and acquisitions. ^^ He came 
young/' he says, ^^and not well grounded from Oxford 
University ; but in his youth at London he so spent his 
vacant hours with scholars best. able to direct him, as, 
besides his reading in histories, skill in tongues (so far 
as he could read and understand the Italian and 
French, though he durst not adventure to speak them), 
and so much knowledge, at least, in cosmography and 
the mathematics as might serve his own ends, he had 
taken such pains in the search of natural philosophy, 
as, in divers arguments of that nature held by him with 
scholars, I have often heard him, not without marvelling 
at his memory and judgment, to remember of himself 
the most material points, the subtilest objections, and 
the soTmdest answers. But his chief delight was in the 
study of Divinity, and more especially in reading of the 
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Fathers and Schoolmen/' He had been in his youth 
inclined to Popery^ but had been made a confirmed 
disciple of the Reformed Faith by his own theological 
investigations. ^' And I will be bold to say," continues 
Moryson, ^^ he was, in my judgment, the best divine I 
ever heard argue, especially for disputing against the 
Papists, out of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and, above all, 
out of the written word (whereof some chapters were 
each night read to him, besides his never intermitted 
prayers at morning and night). Insomuch as I have 
often heard him, with strange felicity of memory and 
judgment, discover the Papists' false allegings of the 
Fathers and texts, or additions and omissions in them, 
and to urge arguments strongly, and (as much as be- 
seemed him) scholarlike, as well in discourses with 
Jesuits and Priests in Ireland (more especially at 
Waterford, where he made the very seduced Irish 
ashamed of them), as upon divers occasions with other 
Papists his friends.'' 

His Lordship's triumphant performance in this line 
at Waterford is related by Moryson in another place. 
Having beaten and driven out the Spaniards, and 
also reduced Tyrone to submission, he approached that 
city in the beginning of May, 1603. At first the 
citizens would consent to admit only himself and his 
retinue; but they were induced, on his promise of a 
safe conduct, to allow ''one Dr. White, a Jesuit, the 
chief seducer of them by seditious sermons," to 
visit the camp. White presented himself, accompa- 
nied by a young Dominican Friar ; — " but when they 
foolishly carried a crucifix," continues our author, 

u 
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^'openly showing the same^ the soldiers were hardly 
kept from offering them violence ; and> when they put 
up the cmcifix in their pockets^ yet could hardly endure 
the sight of their habits^ which each wore according to 
his order. Dr. White wearing a black gown and cornered 
cap, and the friar wearing a white woollen frock. White, 
being come into his Lordship's tent, was bold to main- 
tain erroneous and dang^x>uB positions, for maintenance 
of that which the citizens had done in the reforming of 
religion without public authority; all which his Lord- 
ship did (as no layman, I think, could better do) most 
learnedly confute. And, when White cited a place in 
St. Austin for his proo^ his Lordship, having the book 
in his tent, showed all the company that he had falsely 
dted that Father ; for, howsoever his very words were 
found there, yet they were set down by way of an 
assertion which St« Austin confuted in the discourse 
following. At this surprisal White was somewhat out 
of countenance, and the citizens ashamed/' Montjoy 
may be safely pronounced to have been the last com- 
mander of an army who carried about with him in his 
campaigns a copy of any of the works of St. Augustine. 
Moryson further describes him as a close concealer 
of his secrets, and as sparing in speech, ^^ though, when 
drawn to it, most judicious therein, if not eloquent.^' 
He adds, " He never used swearing, but rather hated 
it, which I have seen him often controul at his table 
with a frowning brow and an angry cast of his black 
eye.'' He was slow to anger, we are tpld, " yet, once 
provoked, spoke home;" a gentle enemy; and, as a 
firiiend, " if not cold, yet not to be used much out of the 
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highway/' **To hia servants/' it ia added^ ** he waa 
mild, seldom seprowng them^ and never with ill 
words. . • • I caimot say that he was boantifbl 
to them.. ^ . .^ • His gifts to them were rare 
and sparing ; • .■ * yet r • at his death he gave 
£1000 by will tobe divided by his executors' discretLon 

among them He kept his word in public 

affairs inviolably, without which, he could never have 
been trusted of the Irish ; but otherwise in his promises 
he was dilatory and doubtfiil, so as in all events he 
was not without aa evasion. Lastly, in his love to 
women .. • • • he was Mthful and constant, if 
not transported with self-love more than the ob- 
ject,, and therein obstinate." . 

Altogether, the character, as drawn by the worthy 
Secretary, though with many good points, is one of con* 
siderable sBlfiahne8S«-Hsequiring. all. the ability, valour, 
and rdigion wdth which he relieves its- egotism to 
make it respectable. But such minute and searching 
dissection as hais been appUed in this case is too 
much for human nature. It goes &C beyond the 
fftniiliiLr and intimate observation' of the most pene* 
trating valet, and could scarcely fail to bring out 
some Uttlenesaes in any heroism. With all his pro- 
fessed admiration,, too, a grain or two of dislike, not 
to say spite, may perhaps be detested in Moryson's 
elaborate celebration of his old master. He seems 
nerer to have quite forgiven or forgotten Montjoy's 
taking his more confidential correspondence into his 
own hands after Essex's catastrophe. At the least, 
there is pretfy evidently some natmral ambition to. make 

u2 
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a display of Iiis own skill as a moral painter in the 
distribution of liis lights and shades. In the most 
remarkable act of his life^ his marriage with Lady. Rich, 
the Earl may have committed a mistake; he may have 
misinterpreted both the law of man and the law of God ; 
but surely his conduct must be allowed to have been 
both conscientious and courageous. In making the 
divorced lady his wife^ he did his utmost^ at least, to 
dischai^ whatever claim she may have had upon him, 
and also what he owed to the children she had borne 
him ; and that without regard to the opinion of the 
world, and at a hazard which could not but appear in 
the highest degree formidable, and which in fact proved 
fatal, to his own fortunes. The whole proceeding seems 
to demonstrate both lus earnest anxiety to act rightly, 
and his resolution in so acting, to the extent of his 
discernment, without minding consequences. 

The Earl had a magnificent funeral, and was interred 
in St. Paul's Chapel, in Westminster Abbey. The same 
year appeared from the press a ponderous poetical per- 
formance, bearing the title of *' Fame^s Memorial, or 
the Earl of Devonshire deceased ; with his honourable 
Life, peaceful End, and solemn Funeral,'^ — ^the first 
publication of John Ford, the distinguished dramatic 
writer^ "Fame's Memorial'' gives little promise of 
the powers which its author afterwards displayed. The 
poem is introduced by a dedication in prose " To the 
rightly Bight Honourable Lady, the Lady Penelope, 
Countess of Devonshire," whom the Earl, it is observed, 
had, whilst he lived, endowed, and justly endowed, 
''with all the principles of his sincerest heart and best 
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fortunes/^ It is not known that Ford Iiad ever been 
connected with the deceased nobleman; yet he speaks 
of his own particular grief for his loss. To the Countess^ 
however^ as he calls her^ he describes himself as being 
'^ a mere stranger and altogether unknown/' A 
laborious acrostic on the words Penelope Cantes of 
Devonshire follows; and then comes the poem^ which 
extends to above a thousand lines. After a languid and 
tedious deduction of the course of the EarFs military 
life, in which, by the bye, as well as in DanieFs poem 
already mentioned, his participation in ''the wars of 
Belgia^' is not forgotten, we have the subject of his 
marriage thus brought forward, with the frankest 
recognition of the peculiar nature of the case :— 

" Linked in the graceful bonds of dearest life, 
Unjustly termed disgraceful, he enjoyed 
Content*s abundance ; happiness was rife. 
Pleasure secure ; no troubled thought annoyed 
His comforts sweet ; toil was in toil destroyed ; 
Maugre the throat of maliee, spite of spite. 
He liyed united to his heart's delight : 

^His hearths delight, who was the beauteous star 
Which beautified the yalue of our land. 
The lights of whose perfections brighter are 
Than all the lamps which in the lustre stand 
Of heaven^s forehead, by discretion scanned ; 
Wit's ornament, earth's love, love's paradise, 
A saint divine, a beauty fairly wise : 

<* A beauty fairly wise, wisely discreet 
In winking mildly at the tongue of rumour; 
A saint merely divine, divinely sweet 
In banishing the pride of idle humour ; 
Not relishing the vanity of tumour. 
More than to a female of so high a race ; 
With meekness bearing sorrow*8 sad disgrace." 
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A^fiubasqueiit stanza forCher likens ''tins iieai^lealiiig' 
goddess '^ to a ni^tingale amid a quire of .otiker «oiig- 
birds, as Ae oharms ail ears .to Hsten 'to '^ her fiiieixt 
wit" and makes all other talkers bluA at liheir own. 

Mention^ neverliheless, is also made of the Ead being" 
pnrsofid by the maledictions of hatred and en\y. The 
aUasion here does not seem to be exdnsiiisely to:3ie«oat- 
orjr his marriage had produced. In one plaoe what is 
said would almost lead us to .think that Jbe had been 
assailed by some species of professional libellers or 
scandal-mongers : — 

^ Thm, loTing all, he lived belored of sD, 
Save some Yrhom emulation did flnn^ 
To spit the venom of their rancomi^s gallj 
Which dropped upon themselves, and made ihe stage \ 
A public theatre for folly's badge : 
Their shame will still outlive their memory. 
Only remember-ed in infamy." 

After which follows a defiauce^ *' Let ballad-rhymers 
tire their galled wits," — and so forth. 

It is intimated by Ford that the Earl was distin- 
guished for his patronage of literature ; and Daniel in 
his poem speaks of him as baring been the great patron 
of his Muse, and declares that the verse, which in his 
lifetime the JBarl had graced, shall now do honour to 
his memory.. Yet, he adds, 

*^ I stand clear from any other chain 

Thnn of my love, which, free-bom, draws free breath : 

The benefit thou gav'st me to sustain 

My humble life, I lose it by thy death. 

Nor was it sudh as it could lay on me 

Any exaction of respect so strong 

As to enforce my observance beyond thee. 

Or make my conscience differ from my tongue.** 
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Daniel, it Una appears, had recenred a small pensioii 
from the Earl. His delineatioii of his patron accords 
on the wh(de very veil with Moryson's, though, partly 
perhaps from the dignify of the poetical style^ as well 
as from its being less particular, it sets him before us in 
a more imposing attitude. Daniel highly extols his 
Lordship^s studious habits : — 

^ Witness so many yolames, whereto thou 
Hast set thy notes under thy ieamed hand, 
And marked them with tiist print as will show how 
The point of thy oonoeiving thoughts did stand ; 
That none would think, if all thy life had heen 
Turned into leisure, thou could'st have attained 
So much of time to have perused and seen 
So many volumes that so much contained. 
Which furniture may not be deemed least rare 
Amongst those ornaments that sweetly dight 
Thy solitary Wanstead, where thy care 
Had gathered all what heart or eyes delight.'* 

Other accounts of Devonshire relate that he was a 
great purchaser of books ; in the. selection of which he 
used to be guided by the advice of Sir Robert Cotton. 
The Library at Wanstead House must have been some- 
thing very diflferent in his time from what it was in 
Leicester's. Our story might almost be styled a Tale 
of Wanstead. There Devonshire estabhshed himself 
after his return from Ireland, having, it appears, pur- 
chased the place from Essex immediately before the 
latter went over to Ireland.* There Land married him 
to Lady Bich. There Lady Bich's mother, seven-and-^ 

* << The Earl of lancohi hath bought Chelsea of Mr. Secretary [Cecil], 
and the Lord Montjoy Wanstead of the Earl of "Esaex.^-^ Chamberlain 
to Sir D, OarlOon, Uth March, 1599. 
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twenty yean before^ had been married to Leicester. 
There alao^ probably, was solemnized the Countess's 
marriage with her third husband Sir Christopher 
Blount. There much of Lady Bich's innocent child- 
hood must have been spent. There Essex had lived in 
princely state in the height of his fortunes. And 
before the place came into the possession of Leicester 
it had been the property and the residence of the 
ancestors of Lord Rich, His quondam wife, therefore, 
would have variety enough of old memories around 
her when she found herself there once more with 
Devonshire. 

Touching her part in the Earl's history Daniel has 
only a few allusive words : — 

« Smnnion Betraction to object the worst 

Th»t may be told, and utter all it can ; 

It cannot find a blemish to be enforced 

Against him, other than he was a man ; 

And built of flesh and blood, and did lire here 
• Within the region of infirmity ; 

Where all perfections never did appear 

To meet in any one so really 

But that hia frailty ever did bewray 

Unto the world that he was set in clay. 

And gratitude and charity, I know, 

Will keep no note, nor memory will have, 

Of ought but of his worthy yirtnes now. 

Which still wiU live ; the rest lies in his grave.*' 

And then he winds up with a circumstantial narrative 
of the Earl's pious and edifying death, expanding and 
confirming what Moryson says on that head, 

Devonshire died possessed of considerable wealth, and 
of many valuable appointments. Li whatever degree 
he had lost favour at Court, none of his offices had been 
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taken from liim. Chamberlain in his letter to Winwood^ 
after announcing his deaths adds ; — " He hath left 
his lady (for so she is generally now held to be) £1500 
a year and most of his moveables ; and^ of five children 
that she fathered upon him at the parting from her 
former husband^ I do not hear that he hath provided for 
more than three; leaving to the eldest son^ as I hear^ 
between three and four thousand pounds a-year^ and to 
a daughter six thousand pounds in money. For his 
offices, it is thought his Lieutenancy of Ireland is or 
shall be bestowed on the young Duke of York ; his 
Government of Portsmouth, and his company of horse 
in Ireland, on the Earl of Montgomery. The New 
Forest stands between the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Earl of Southampton ; and the Mastership of the Ord* 
nance betwixt the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord 
Carew. Other things there be, which either are not 
bestowed, or come not within my knowledge/' 

The five children whom Lady Rich fathered upon the 
Earl were three sons and two daughters. The sons 
were named Montjoy, Charles, and St. John. Montjoy, 
who may have been nine or ten years old when his 
father died, and who inherited the chief part of his 
property, was in 1616 made an Irish peer by the title 
of Baron Montjoy, of Montjoy Fort, in Ulster, as Dug- 
dale phrases it, ** by the special favour of King James ; " 
and Charles the First advanced him to the English 
peerage in 1627, as Baron Montjoy of Thurveston in the 
county of Derby, and the next year created him Earl 
of Newport in the Isle of Wight. He lived tiU 1665 ; 
and his honours were afterwards successively enjoyed 
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by hifi tbree sons, George^ Charles, and Henry. But 
none 'of them left any issae, and the titles became 
extinct on the death of Henry in 1681.* Nor does 
either of Devonshire's two other natural sons appear to 
have left any descendants. Charles, according to Sir 
Alexander Croke, died abont 1644 ; but it is extraordi- 
nary that Sir Alexander should take him to have been 
the Sir Charles Blount, who, as related at great length 
in one of the Lansdowne Manuscripts, got engaged in 
a quarrel with a certain Dutchman in the year 1597, at 
which date, so far from hayiug been already knighted, 
Devonshire's son Charles had in all probability not come 
into existence.f 

Of the EarFs two natural daughters the family 
historian knows very little. The name of the eldest, he 
says, was Elizabeth. It was she, probably, who, as 
Camden has recorded, became the wife of a son of Sir 
Thomas Smith, the Bussian Ambassador and Gk)vem(»r 
of the East India Company (unde of the first Viscount 
Strangford); but Smith, who had made this match 

* In 1711 a new honor, that of Baron Montjoy of the Isle of Wight, 
was created in the person of the youngest son of Thomas first Earl of 
Plymouth, Thomas Windsor, who was already Viscount Windsor in the 
Irish peerage. The ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, Andrews 
Windsor first Baron Windsor, had married Elizabeth Blount, sister and 
co-heir of Edward second Baron Ifontjoy, who died in 1475. The title 
of Baron Montjoy of the Isle of Wight became extinct on the death of 
the son of the first Baron in 1758 ; but in 1796 John Fourth Earl of Bute 
(in Scotland), who had married the daughter of this second Lord Montjoy, 
was created Yiscoont Montjoy of the Isle of Wight and Eari of Windsor 
in the English peerage, at the same time that he obtained his English 
Marquisate. Viscount Montjoy is, therefore, one of the titles of the 
present Marquis of Bute. 

t See also a Letter of Chamberlain's, dated 17th May, 1598, m AddL 
MS, 4173. 
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witHout asking his fkther^s consent^ 'would seem to have 
speedily repented, for he left England, Camden adds, 
about eight months aftcsr without taking leave of either 
fecther or mother.* Wood, quoting Camden, affirms 
further that he left ''upon some discoxitent/^ f ^lus 
was in July 1619. Perhaps Smith's running away 
may have been connected with the death of his wife's 
sister a few weeks before under a cloud of infamy. 
Camden notes the event under date of the 4th of May 
in that same year.! He calls her Lettioe, anddescribes 
her as the wife of Arthur Lake, and the natural 
daughter, as was said, of the Earl of Devonshire. She 
is, then, the lady who stands recorded in Collins as the 
eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Bidh, and as having 
been married first to Sir Geocge Ctacey of Cockington 
in Devonshire; secondly to Sir Arthur Lake.§ Sir 
Arthur was the son of Sir Thomas Lake, the Secretary 
of State, whose story makes one of the most memorable 
chapters in the private history of the reign of James 
the First. The storm that threw down the whole &niily 
was at this time at its height; but the disreputable 
death of Sir Arthur's wife was a separate affair. " Sir 
Arthur Lake,^ Chamberlain writes to Carleton on the 
8th of May, " hath buried his lady with scandal enough .; 
which, among the rest, is not the least creve-cceur to 
the father, to see the fruits of so graceless a genera- 
tion." On the 14th Chamberlain reports that Sir 
Arthur had been committed to the Tower, whence after 
three or four days he had been removed to the King's 

• AnnciL Jac. + A^hen. Oxon, IT. 55. 

+ Annal Jac, § Peerage^ II. 237 (edit, of 1756). 
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Benchj on a cliarge of perjury or subornation of per* 
jury. And on the 1 9th of June he writes as follows : — 
*^ Since the death of Sir Arthur Lake's lady^ there is a 
daughter of hers come to lights thought to be Dick 
Martin's^ or rather a greater man's^ but^ by the help of 
good friends^ lays claim to Sir George Carew's lands, 
because she was bom in wedlock. It were a strange 
case if she should recover it; and yet, forsooth, in 
strictness of law they say it must be so, as though there 
could be any law, saving Grod's, without exception. But^ 
to salve the matter, I learn that the heir in possession, 
having a young son of fit years for her, means to com* 
pound the matter by marriage.^' Sir George Carew, or 
Carey, the first husband of this graceless lady, was of 
the same family with the Lords Hunsdon and the 
Viscounts Falkland. 

To Lord Bich also Lady Bich had borne a numerous 
family; — ^three sons and three daughters. And his 
Lordship too entered into a second wedlock ; but not so 
precipitately as his divorced wife, nor, probably, till after 
she was dead as well as divorced, and he could take 
such a step without breach of either common law or 
ecclesiastical canon.* ** The Lord Bich,'' Chamberlain 
writes, on the 21st of December, 1616, "after much 
wooing, and several attempts in divers places, hath at 
last lighted on the Lady SainpoU, a rich widow of Lin- 
colnshire." The Lady SainpoU was a daughter of Sir 
Christopher Wtbj, who died Lord Chief Justice of the 

* It may be noticed, however, that Bishop Cosins, in his argument 
on the bill for dissolving the marriage of Lord Boos (1668), seems to 
speak of Lord Rich's second marriage as having taken place in the 
lifetune of his first wife. See SUUe Trials, XIIL 1 336. 
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King's Bench in 1603, and the widow of Sir George St. 
Paul, of Snartford, in the county of Idncohi. His 
Lordship was no luckier this time than before. In his 
rich widow he met with his match and his desert. '^ The 
Lord Bich/' Chamberlain writes again on the 11th of 
October, 1617, "is said to be in great perplexity, or 
rather crazed in brain, to see himself overreached by 
his wife, who hath so conveyed her estate, that he is 
little or nothing the better by her, and, if she outlive 
him, like to carry away a great part of his." It is to 
be hoped, then, that she did outlive him. By her his 
now somewhat ancient Lordship had no issue ; she was 
perhaps not much more youth&l than himself. Bich, 
however, standing on his money bags, managed, not 
long after his successful wooing, to clutch another object 
of ambition. He wanted to be made Earl of Clare ; but 
this was refused, "because,'^ says Camden, "the title 
of Clare, which is the same with that of Clarence, was a 
higher honour than could well suit with a £unily in a 
manner upstart.^'* So he was obliged to be satisfied 
with the somewhat less lofty title of Warwick. With 
that Earldom the old miser was invested in the begin- 
ning of August, 1618: Sir Robert Sidney was made 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Compton Earl of Northampton, 
Bich Earl of Warwick, and Lord Cavendish Earl of 
Devonshire, all about the same time. "But these 
dignities,'' Chamberlain writes on the 8th, "cannot 
defend them from the pens of malicious poets and 
libellers, who give them new additions, and in plain 
terms blaze them in another sort ; — as, the first to be 

• AwndL fac, 1618.— See also OoUint, Hist, Coll., 80. 
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Vtnosus; the second, crazed; the third, ^Comticqpta ; 
and the fourth, a Lombard or usurer. I have not seen 
the rhyme, nor do not look after it ; but bj report it is 
bitter enough/' BicVs popular designation, with its 
double allusion, was no doubt an old joke ; it is unne* 
cessary to suppose that what that would imply was one 
of the ways in which he was put into a t6te exaliee state 
by his present wife. Cornucopia, however, did not con- 
tinue Eaii of Warwick for more tiian a few months ; he 
died in his mansion at St. Bartholomew's, which had 
now taken the name of Warwick House, on the Mth 
of March in the following year.. 

Of his sons by his former wife, the eldest, Bobert, to 
whom the family honours, old and new, descended in 
the first instance, was the Earl of Warwick who makes 
so considerable a figure in our history as the Lord High 
Admiral under the Long Parliament. Clarendon gives 
a lively account of him : — " He was a man of a pleasant 
and companionable wit and conversation, of an uni* 
versal jollity, and such a license in his words and in his 
actions, that a man of less virtue could not be found 
out; so that one might reasonably have believed that a 
man so qualified would not hare been able to have con- 
tributed much to the overtiux)w of a nation and king- 
dom. But, with all these feults, he had great authority 
and credit with that people who, in the beginning of 
the troubles did all the mischief; and by opening his 
doors, and making his house the rendezvous of all the 
silenced ministers, in the time when there was authority 
to silence them, and spending a good part of his estate, 
of which he was very prodigal, upon them, and by 
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being present with them at their devotions^ and making 
himself merry with them, and at'them, which they dis- 
pensed with, he became the head of that party, and got 
the style of a godly man/' The Admiral, however, was 
really a dashing fellow; beyond comparison the finest 
specimen of a man that his line ever produced. If his 
age be correctly stated in the common accounts (but it 
probably is not) he would be scarcely seventeen when, by 
the clever management of his mother, he was married 
to a great heiresS| Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Hatton, and grands-daughter to Sir Francis Gaudy, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Chamberlain, writing 
to Winwood on the 26th of February 1605, reports 
that the marriage had taken place on the preced- 
ing Tuesday ; adding that Gaudy had been in treaty 
with the Lord Treasurer (Dorset) about a marriage 
between the young lady and his grandson (afterwards 
Bichard third Earl of Dorset), '' but the Lady Bich 
prevented [anticipated] him, and, winning her good 
will, contracted her secretly to her son.'' * Warwick 
was twice married after this; but he had no children 
except by his first wife. The history of Ids posterity 
in the male line is remarkable. Two of his sons died 
unmarried ; but the commencement of the year 1658, 
nearly forty years after he had come to the title, found 
the old Admiral stiU extant, with his two remaining 
sons, Robert and Charles, and an only son of each. 
Robert had married the Lady Anne Cavendish, only 
daughter of William second Earl of Devonshire ; she is 
the Lady Bich whose death is the subject of a well 

• Winwood, 11,49. 
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known poem of Waller's^ and also of some striking 
lines by Sidney Gtodolphin; all perfections as well of 
mind as of form are attributed to her by her contem- 
poraries; but she was snatched away before she had 
completed her twenty-seventh year. This was nearly 
twenty years ago; and now her son^ the Honourable 
Robert Rich, had, on the 11th of November 1657, been 
married to Frances the youngest daughter of the Pro- 
tector. It was a love match, carried through by the 
strong affection of the two yoimg people, against the 
opposition, for a time at least, of their friends on both 
sides. There is an interesting letter of Mary Cromwell, 
the Protector^s third daughter, detailing to her brother 
Henry, then in Ireland, the difficulties and perplexities 
in which they all still were about half a year before the 
matter was arranged. ''Truly,'' she writes, "I can 
truly say it, for these three months, I think, our family, 
and myself in particular, have been in the greatest con- 
fusion and trouble as ever poor family can be in/' The 
negotiation, after it had been begun between Cromwell 
and the old Earl, had been broken off on a report that 
young Rich was "b, vicious man, given to play, and 
such Kke things." " My sister," the fervent, overflow- 
ing Mary proceeds, "hearing these things, was resolved 
to know the truth of it ; and truly did find all the 
reports to be false that were raised of him; and, to tell 
you the truth, they were so much engaged in affection 
before this, that she could not think of breaking of it 
off; so that my sister engaged me, and all the friends 
she had, who truly were very few, to speak in her 
behalf to my father, which we did, but could not be 
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heard to any purpose/' After some short time, how- 
ever, a fresh treaty was begun; but now an obstacle 
arose from a new quarter; ''it seems there is five hun* 
dred pounds a year in my Lord BdcVs hands, which he 
has power to sell, and there are some people that per« 
suade his Highness that it would be dishonourable for 
him to conclude of it without these five hundred pounds 
a year be settled upon Mr. Bich after his father's death, 
and my Lord Bich, having no esteem at all of his son, 
because he is not so bad as himself, will not agree to it.'' 
'' Truly, I must tell you privately," Mary nevertheless 
adds, ''that they are so far engaged as the matter 
cannot be broken off.'' When the marriage took place^ 
besides the Lord Protector, both the Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Rich were present, and also Warwick's half 
brother, the Earl of Newport, the eldest of the natural 
sons of Montjoy. This and other facts of the same 
kind show that the two families, so strangely discri- 
minated, kept up, notwithstanding, the ordinary inter- 
course of relationship. But it would seem as if Death 
himself had been looking on at that marriage, and 
marking out his victims. Within about eighteen months 
the bridegroom, his grandfather, and his father, as well 
as the Protector, were all in their graves* Young Bich 
(he was only three and twenty) died on the 16th of 
February, 1658; his grandfather, on the 11th of April 
following; his father, who had then become Earl, on 
the 29th of May, 1659. The title then went to the 
Admiral's second son Charles ; but his only son Charles 
Lord Rich, after marrying the Lady Anne Cavendish, 
sister of the first Duke of Devonshire, had the same 
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fate with hk counB, dying in the lifetime of his faitber 
aond kftTing no imiie ; and Earl Charles died, the last of 
his line, in 167^.^ 

Lady RicVg «eoend bob, Hemy, haidng attacbed 
Umflelf to the &nmrite Bnckiaghara, was hf his 
iBterest first |Mrcmded -with a wife, the danghtisr BJod 
heiress of Sir Waiter Cope of Sjensingtooiiy hj ivhom he 
oame isito possession of that seat and manor, and then 
in 1622 created B»on KeMnagtoii, aikd in 1621 Earl of 
Holland in Liiieohudiire. As so^i as CSharles tibe ¥ixet 
Game to the crswn lie made the Earl of Holiaixd a 
Knight of the Garter; and he had afterwards munerena 
distinguished and hicrative appointments eonferced upon 
him. " The Earl o£ Holland/' sa^s aamdem, '' was a 
person merely of the King's and his frther's cnsatioxL ; 
raised from the condition of a private gentleman, a 
jomager hrolii^, of an extraction that lay nsder agreat 
blemish, and without any fortime, to a great he^ht by 
their mere favour and bomaty . And they had not only 
adorned ham with titles, honoms, and offices, bnt«iudsiied 
him to siq^ort those' in the highest lustre and with liie 
largest expense ; and tins King had drawn many iscsoa- 
vemenees and great disadvantages upon l^maftlf and 
his service by h^ preferring ham to some tsiusts whach 
others did not oidy thdnk themselves, but really were, 
wortMer of; but especially by indnlgiBg him so far in 

* It desenres to be noted that, wliile four of the principal parties pre- 
sent at the inauspicious marriage of Norvember, 1G57, were -so speedily 
eat off, the fif&, the bride, survived to a remarkably distant date. 
Frances Cromwell soon married a second husband, Sir John Russell^ 
Bart, to whom she bore a numerous family ; and she did not die till 1721, 
nearly sixty-four years after she had stood at the altar with young Rich. 
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the rigorous cxecutioB of hv& office of Chief Justice in 
Eype, in which he brought more prejudice upon the 
Court, and mote discontent upon the King, from the 
most considerable part of the nobility and gentry in 
England than proceeded from any one action that had 
its rise from the King^s will and pleasure/' It is sup- 
posed that when the storm began to rise, the Earl 
thought it necessary for his safety to do something to 
show that so many benefits had not bound him to his 
royal master; he, therefore, set one of the first exam^ 
pies of desertion by both declining himself to attend 
his Majesty in his office of First Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, on his withdrawing from Whitehall to 
Hampton Court, and persuading his relation the Earl 
of Essex, who was Chamberlain of the Household, to do 
the same. It was in this way, tmdoubtedly, that Essex 
was thrown into the arms of the Parliament, and that 
the Parliament obtained its first Lord G^eneral. At a later 
date, after a contemptible course of vacillation and trim* 
ming, Holland took up arms for the King; but with no 
result except to bring about his own speedy destruction. 
He was executed before the gate of Westminster Hall, 
along with the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Capel, on 
the ftth of March 1649, about five weeks after Charles's 
own head had been struck off a few hundred yards from 
the same spot. In addressing the people from the 
scaffold, which illness and depression of spirits allowed 
him to do but very feebly, "he spoke,'' says Clarendon, 
" of his religion as a matter imquestionable, by the edu- 
cation he had had in the religious femily of which he 
was a branch; which was thought a strange discourse 

x2 
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for a dying man, who, thougli a son, knew enough of 
the iniquity of his father's house, which should rather 
have heen buried in silence than by such an unseason- 
able testimony have been revived in the memory and 
discourse of men/' It is of one of his daughters, ^' the 
beautiful Lady Diana Bach,'' that Aubrey tells the story, 
which he says he had from a person of honour, of her 
meeting her own apparition, ^^ habit and everything, as 
in a looking-glass," as she was walking one day about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon in her father's garden at 
Kensington, that is, in the garden of Holland House. 
She was then in perfect health, but died of small-pox in 
about a month. ^' And it is said," Aubrey adds, '' that 
her sister, the Lady Isabella Thynne, saw the like of 
herself also before she died." * The Earl's eldest son 
Robert, who on the death of his father became second 
Earl of Holland, on the death of Charles fourth Earl of 
Warwick in 1675 succeeded also to that Earldom. It 
was the widow of his son, Edward Earl of Warwick and 
Holland, whom Addison married. Her son Edward 
Henry, the next Earl, died without issue in 1721, and 
then the titles went to a grandson of Cope the fourth 
son of the first Earl of Holland ; but he also died with- 
out issue male in 1759, on which the two Baronies of 
Bich and Kensington, and the two Earldoms of War- 
wick and Holland, all expired. Clarendon had long 
ago observed, in speaking of the first Earl of Holland, 
" that there was a very froward fate attended all or 
most of the posterity of that bed from whence he 
and his brother of Warwick had their original." The 

3f{srrUan{e8, 126. 
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extensive estates of the Rich family had never come 
into the possession of the descendants of the Earl of 
Holland; they had^ on the death of Charles fourth Earl 
of Warwick in 1673, been scattered in half-a-dozen 
different directions, part going to the Earl of Manches- 
ter, part to the Earl of Radnor, part to the Lekes then 
Earls of Scarsdale, part to the EarL of Winchikea and 
Nottingham, other portions to the Sarrington and the 
St. John families.* Warwick House alone went with 
the Earldom. And the eighth and last Earl of War- 
wick and Holland, with the two Earldoms, inherited 
none of the lands originally connected with either; the 
Holland estates had passed on the death of his predeces- 
sor, Addison's son-in-law, in 1721, into the possession 
of Willfcim Edwards, of Haverford West, Esq., whose 
mother was a daughter of Robert fifth Earl of War- 
wick; and he was made an Irish peer by the title of 
Baron Kensington in 1776. This first Lord Kensing- 
ton, the great-great-grandson of Lord and Lady Rich^ 
died, at the age of ninety, in 1801 ; and the present 
Lord is his son.f 

Charles, the third son of Lord and Lady Rich, was, 
after having been knighted, slain at the Isle of Rhe in 
1627* The three daughters, Penelope, Essex, and 
Isabel, were all married, the youngest twice. Isabel's 
second husband. Sir John Smith, of Sutton, in Kent, 
was the brother of the Mr. Smith who married her 

* Lees Priory, the original seat of the Riches, is dow the property of 
Guy's Hospital. 

t Holland House was sold by the first Lord Kennngton some yearn 
before he was raised to the peerage to the Right Honourable Henry Fox, 
the ancestor of the present Lord HoUand. 
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lialf-sister the natural daughter of Montjoy. There are 
probably many descendants of these daughters of Lord 
and Lady Rich, or of some of them, in existence. 

But of Lady Kich herself, the mother of these six 
sons and five daughters by two fathers both liying at 
the same time, the near relation of Elizabeth, the sister 
of EssCT, the theme of Sidney's verse, the object of his 
and of Monljoy's passionate love, what more is to be 
told? The answer of the present narrator must be. 
Nothing, so far as he knows. Others may be, or may 
have been, more fortunate; his researches have not 
detected so much as an authentic mention of her name 
which brings down her history beyond the death of 
Devonshire. It is very possible, however, that some 
information respecting her may exist, even in imprinted 
form, which has escaped his notice ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that a further examination of the manuscrapt 
remains of the time would reveal something of what 
became of her. Mrs. Jameson, who has in her Rmiance 
of Biography given an eloquent sketch of the story of 
Lady Bich and Sidney, tells us that she died in obscu- 
rity soon, after the Earl, but does not say what is her 
authority. The statement is probable enough, and may 
at any rate serve till something more, or something 
else, be ascertained. Penelope Deverenx, though not 
exactly the ancient Baucis that Devonshire would make 
her out to be in his Epistle to King James— ^ia Baucis 
anuSy must now have been past her prime, and both 
her fair face and her high spirit may be reasonably 
SRipposed to have grown something the worse for wear 
when the various sorrows that filled the last months of 
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her camiexioii with Devonafaire came suddenly down 
npon her. No wonder if she sank now under what she 
nright^ perhaps^ have sustained with twoity^ or even 
ten, years fewer on her head. In that case life woiild 
still have had something in store^ or in promise^ for 
her ; as it was> her last card was played, her last chance 
gone. And so the impetiiooS; susceptible^ passions 
driven wimian, light and vain and erring enough^ it 
may be, but yet^ if she dieserves our blasme^ claiming our 
pity too, had nothing for it but to die; 



§7. 
The oiA Count^s, her moth^, was of tougher fibre. 
Even the extraordinary deluge of calamity that had 
invaded her in the year 1601 was in no long time 
surmounted. The next thing we hear of her is her 
being engaged in a contest with Leicester'^ son Sir 
Brobert Dudley, who early in 1605 took measures to 
establish his legitimacy, and whom she thereupon pror 
aecuted in the Star-Ghamber on a charge of (K^nspiracy. 
While that case was going on Rowland TVlute writes 
&om Court on the 26th of April to Lord Shrewsbuiy ; — 
^^ I hear that a marriage is concluded between the Earl 
of Essex and the Lady Catharine Howard, one of my 
Lord Suffolk^s daughters, to the great contentment dT 
Lady Leicester.^^* The Earl of Essex is the Countess's 
grandson, the "little Robin ^' of her letter of June 
1598. It was not Catharine, who was the youngest, 
but Frances the second of the four daubers of Thomas 

* Lodge, III. 149. 
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first Earl of Suffolk^ vhom it was now arranged tliat 
*' little Robin" should marry. The ceremony which 
Bnited the boy of fourteen to the girl of thirteen was 
pdformed on the 5th of January^ 1606^ ten days after 
that solemnized by Laud between the young Earl's 
aunt and Devonshire. At the time^ while the first of 
the two marriages drew forth universal reprobation and 
horror^ the second looked to every one bright with 
the fairest visions of hope. Sut it proved even more 
unblessed than the other. 

That deplorable story^ often enough told^ may be 
made short work of here. The match would appear to 
have been entirely an arrangement of policy between 
the relations of the bridegroom and those of the bride^- 
an alliance of the two families rather than of the 
nominal parties to it. The boy husband was imme« 
diately sent away to finish his education by foreign 
travel ; the Countess^ in whom beauty promising to be 
of no common brilliancy already dawned^ returned to 
the paternal roof. " The Court/' says Arthur Wilson, 
the principal historian of the affair, ^'was her nest, 
her father being Lord Chamberlain ; and she was 
hatched up by her mother, whom the sour breath of 
that age, how justly I know not, had already tainted; 
from whom the young lady might take such a tincture, 
that ease, greatness, and Coturt glories would more 
distain and impress upon her than any way wear out 
and diminish. And, growing to be a beauty of the 
greatest magnitude in that horizon, was an object fit 
for admirers, and every tongue grew an orator at that 
shrine." When the Earl returned home, after three or 
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four years' absence^ his so-called 'wife evinced no more 
affection for him than was to be reasonably looked for 
in the circumstances. Very soon after, probably, an 
attachment sprung up between Lady Essex and the 
young and handsome Scotchman, Robert Carr Viscount 
Rochester, the royal favourite. From this time escape 
from the hated tie that bound her to another may be 
supposed to have become the first object of her existence, 
and one to be compassed at any cost. There was at 
first some reason to hope that the state of the Earl's 
health might rid her of him; but he recovered, at least 
to a certain extent, from a severe illness which had 
seized him soon after his return home. Then, in her 
impatience or desperation, she appears to have been 
induced to hope that sorcery might do something for 
her; persons would not be wanting, as soon as her case 
came to be known or suspected, to put such a notion in 
her head. Once fallen into the hands of such confi* 
dants and auxiliaries, she was lost beyond ahnost the 
chance or possibility of redemption. Every move she 
made involved her farther and more inextricably; every 
successive step in her headlong course carried her down 
the declivity with augmented impetus. There was ' 
nothing that she would not soon be ready to do or to 
attempt. The powers of evil and of darkness had 
gotten possession of their victim. No secret guilt, no 
open shame, would now scare her. She demanded 
that her marriage with Essex should be declared null. 
The cause came on for trial in the end of April, 1618^ 
before a Court of twelve delegates appointed by the 
King ; it lasted five months ; a sentence of nullity was 
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pronounced by a majority of seven voices to five on the 
16th of September; and on Sunday, the 26th of 
December, the same fatal St. Stephen's day on which 
Penelope Deverenx, freed, as she thought, from her 
enforced marriage, had eight years before been formally 
united by Laud to the Earl of Devonshire, Frances 
Howard, released from a yoke perhaps still more detested 
or more despised, was more legally made by Montague 
Biidiop of Bath and Wells the wife of Carr, who had 
recently been elevated to the dignity of Earl of Somerset. 
She was married in her hair, as it was expressed^ that 
is^ wilih her hair flowing in ringlets over her shoulders, 
the customary attire of a maiden bride. 

With all this show of purity and innocence, she was 
already a murderess. Carr had an intimate friaiid. Sir 
Tlumma Overbury, experienced in the world and in 
Courts, as well as a man of talent and literary accom** 
phfihment, whom he: had not only taken as his chiitf 
counsellor and guide in his career o£ &ivouritism, but 
had also, it appears, made use of occasionally for othear 
services. It was Overbury, according to his own 
account, who composed the letters by which his patron, 
QTprottgi, won Lady Essex. But, aHihough the seduc^ 
tion of that lady was a business in which it was quite in 
his line to assist,, the favourite^s subsequ^it scheme of 
marrying her did not at all accord with his Mentor's 
notions of propriety. Lady Essex's jGather, the Earl of 
Suffolk^, who was Lord Chamberlain, and her great- 
utide tike Eajcl of Northampton, who was Lord Privy 
Seal,, were at the head of a feMttion at Court which till 
now had been at open war with Siodiester and his 
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adherents ; besides all other objections to it^ the pro- 
posed marriage^ in recondling his firiend^ or master^ to 
the Howards^ threatened to destroy much of Overbury^s 
present importance^ perhaps to leave him exposed with- 
out protection to the revenge of the powerful enemies 
he had hitherto braved. He accordingly exerted his 
influence with Bochester in the most strenuous man- 
ner to turn him &om his purpose. When this 
came to the knowledge of Lady Essex^ which it did 
throu^ the Viscounty she is said to have offered a 
Sir Davy Wood a thousand pounds if he would 
assassinate Overbuiy. Another plan, however, was 
thought safer and surer. By this time the lady's 
relations the Howards, and especially her uncle, seem 
to have become almost as eager as herself to effect her 
transference from Essex to Biochester; the King too 
had entered warmly into the project, which recom- 
mended itself at once as gratifying to the favourite, 
and as promising to restore peace and quiet to the 
Court, and to put an end to a state of things which 
had for some time occastoned his Majesty infinite 
trouble and vexation. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that James really thought the marriage with 
Essex was one which ought to be dissolved; he may 
have been biassed in forming that opinion by his wishes 
and partialities, but it is to mistake his character to 
suppose that he would have taken the part he did 
throughout the business if such had not been his sincere 
conviction. Nothing was ever to be made of him except 
by the teaiderest treatment of that conceit of his own 
understanding, which was his weak, or his weakest. 
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point. Here^ then^ was an officious^ obstinate^ perverse 
fellow^ who^ manifestly for liis own ends^ persisted in 
standing in the way of an arrangement in itself emi- 
nently reasonable in every point of view. As for Essex^ 
the only party among those entitled to have a voice in 
the matter who was opposed to the dissolution^ there were 
various considerations which might plausibly enough 
be represented as putting him out of court ; but in point 
of fact his opposition was not to the dissolution of the 
marriage^ but only to the particular ground upon which 
it was sought to be dissolved^ to the form rather than to 
the substance and effect of the judgment sought by his 
wife. That he and she should ever live together again 
was out of the question^ whatever should come of her 
suit ; it must in reality, therefore, have been nearly as 
much desired by the one as by the other that their 
nominal union should be put an end to. Sut Overbury 
was certainly in possession of some secret by which he 
could have thrown a formidable obstacle in the way of 
the divorce; it is clear that he had threatened to take 
effectual measures to prevent it. The getting rid of 
him became, therefore, a matter of the first importance. 
The expedient that was first tried might have answered 
that purpose without anything further being done ; it 
might even have been taken to imply an acknowledg- 
ment of his power, and a wish to secure his co-operation. 
He was directed to make himself ready to set out on an 
embassy to Russia. On his spuming this bribe, how- 
ever, and declaring that his Majesty had no right to 
send him into exile, he was immediately committed to 
the Tower as guilty of a contempt of the royal authority. 
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This was on the 21st of April, a few days before the 
commencement of the proceedings for the divorce before 
the Court of Delegates. Overbury died in the Tower on 
the ] 5th of September, the day before the sentence of 
nullity was pronounced. 

That sentence, it may be observed, was couched in 
terms bearing as lightly upon Essex as possible; his 
marriage with the Lady Frances Howard was declared to 
have been and to be utterly void and of none eflfect ; 
but he, as well as she, was expressly left free to contract 
any other marriage. All went on smoothly for a con- 
siderable time ; some dark suspicions were whispered ; 
but it was not till the latter end of July 1615 that 
information accidentally reached some members of the 
government which produced a strong conviction that 
Overbury had been unfairly made away with. Somerset 
and his countess were immediately arrested ; as were 
also Sir Gervase Elwes, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Anne Turner, the confidante of the countess^ James 
Franklin, the apothecary charged with having supplied 
the poison, and Richard Weston, the under keeper to 
whom the special charge of Overbury had been com- 
mitted, and by whom the poison was said to have been 
administered. Elwes, who had been appointed to his 
place by the Earl of Northampton after Overbury^s 
committal," Weston, Franklin, and Mrs, Turner, were 
all forthwith tried, found guilty, and executed, North- 
ampton had died about a year before. He was believed 
to have been a principal^ along with his niece and her 
husband, in the conspiracy for taking away Overbury's 
life. Yet, except that he was suspected of being a 
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Roman Catholic^ scarcely any maa of his time had had 
a higher reputation for learning, both secnlar and 
theological, or made greater show of piety; besides 
other writings of a similar character, still extant in 
print or in manuscript, he had employed part of his 
leisure in drawing up a set of forms for pivate prayer, 
transcripts of which were in great request, as appears 
from a letter of the noble author sent along with one 
of them to Archbishop WUtgift, in which he dilates 
with much fervour of phrase upon the com&xrt he had 
found, by many years' experience, that such exercises 
yielded to a faithful soul;* he was the founder of no 
fewer than three hospitals ; and his last letter was one 
written from his death-bed to Somerset, his supposed con- 
federate in this murder, than which nothing can be appa- 
rently more expressive of a conscience at peace with itself. 

The trials of the Earl and Countess of Somerset 
were deferred till the end of May 1616. They were 
then brought separately, first the Cotmtess, the n«Et 
day the Earl, before a Court of Peers, presided over 
by the Lord Chancellor EUesmere as Lord High 
Steward; the Countess pleaded guilty; the Earl was 
found guilty by an unanimous verdict, but persisted in 
protesting his innocence. Soth were pardonod; but 
they were detained in the Tower for nearly four years 
(till January 1622) ; and the Countess lived till the 
23rd of August 1632, the Eari till July 1645. 

The unhappy pair, in their ruined condition, soon 
lost, with everything else, all affection for each other. 
So early as in the beginning of June 1617 we have 

* Birch, II. 325. 
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Cliamberiaiii thus reporting : — " There is a great falling 
out of late ^twist the Earl of Somerset and his lady in 
the Tower ; but it is not yet so public that I can leanm the 
original or particulars. But certainly there is a great 
jar, howsoever it wiU piece again or be smothered," It 
is affirmed that ere Icmg they became wholly e«tranged, 
or worse. But one da^hter — 

" The diild of love, though born in bitterneaB 
And nurtured in convulsion," — 

for she eame just after their preternatural night had 
fallen upon them^ like a yet unextinguished ray inmi 
the glowing mom of their union^ has transmitted their 
mingled blood even to our time. The child was brought 
into the world on the 9th of December 1615, while the 
Countess still remained in the custody of the sheriff; 
she was not committed to the Tower till the 22nd of 
March following, when she was sent thither "upon so 
short wamin-g/' Chamberlain relates in a letter dated 
the 6th of April, ^* that she had scarce leisure to shed a 
few tears over her little daughter at the parting.^^ 
"Otherwise/^ he continues, ''she carried herself very 
constantly enough, ^ saving that she did passionately 
deprecate and entreat Ibe Lieutenant that she might 
not be lodged in Sir Thomas Qverbury^s lodging; so 
that he was fain to remove himself out of his own 
ehaonber for two or three nights, till Sir Walter 
Ealeigh^s lodging could be furnished and made fit fcxr 
her.^^ On the 8th of June, after her condemnation. 
Chamberlain writes : — " The Lady KnoUys [her sister] 
and some other friends have had access to the lady divers 
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times since her conyiction^ and carried her young 
daughter to her twice or thrice. But I hear not of 
any that comes at him [the Earl].'' The Lady Anne 
Carr^ inheriting her mother's beauty^ became the object 
of the passionate attachment of William Lord Eussell^ 
eldest son of the fourth Earl of Bedford. The old Earl 
long refused his consent to this alliance ; he is said to 
have told his son that he gave him leave freely to 
choose a wife from any family in the kingdom^ except 
only that ; but he yielded at last^ and they were married 
in the summer of 1637. To make up the portion for 
his daughter demanded by Bedford^ £12^000^ Somerset 
sold all the property that remained to him in the world, 
his plate, his jewels, his house, and his furniture. It is 
related that Lady BusseU had been brought up in 
ignorance of the story of her parents, and that she first 
learned it somjB time after her marriage from a pamphlet 
that had been left on a seat in a window which she 
chanced to take up. She was found senseless on the 
floor, with the book open beside her. In 1641 her 
husband became the fifth Earl of Bedford, and they 
lived together nearly half a century. She died in 
May 1684; the Earl was in 1644 created Duke of 
Bedford, and survived till September 1700. Of their 
ten children, seven sons and three daughters, the third 
son was William Lord Russell, the famous patriot and 
martyr; his son succeeded as the second Duke, and 
the honours of his illustrious house have ever since 
remained in the line of his descendants. 

The Earl of Essex, as soon as the sentence annul- 
ling his marriage was pronounced, proceeded to his 
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grandmother's house at Drayton Bassett^ and there for 
some time shut himself up from the world. His was 
the most astounding yet of all the family matrimonial 
histories^ various and extraordinary as they had been^ 
andj with that of her eldest daughter^ and her own 
three^ besides one or two others which have not yet 
been touched upon, must have afforded the old lady 
ample matter for reflection. Life cannot have often 
unrolled such a retrospective review. 

The past, however, if it was beyond recall, was also 
without power to return ; it could no more come back 
than it could be brought back ; it had been borne, and 
had done its worst ; it was no longer matter of either 
dread or doubt ; its demands, heavy and cruel as they 
had been, had all been paid; without her own consent 
and co-operation, its power to torture and lacerate was 
gone ; it was become a mere phantom of the memory ; 
its black mass might be ever growing huger and blacker, 
but, if it were to expand till it covered the earth and 
smote the heavens, it could never reach the present hour ; 
that, therefore, she continued to enjoy with her usual 
philosophical equanimity. The next glimpse we get of 
her is from Arthur Wilson in the history he has left us 
of his own Life* Wilson appears to have entered the 
service of the Earl of Essex immediately after his divorce. 
He was with his Lordship at Chartley towards Michael* 
mass 1614. A strange curiosity, or some other passion, 
had drawn Essex to be one of the lookers on in West- 
minster Hall while the woman who had formerly borne 
his name and lain in his bosom stood at the bar to hear 
herself charged with murder, to make confession of the 
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crimen juad to receive seateaee of deatk; but it wba wot 
till after soone yeai» matse tbat ke began Again to suae 
vitb the world. At last^ in tbe wwHinflfr of 16£6^ iumiig 
laiaed a regiine&t <d foot, niuQaberi&g f|j»fie JMiadced 
miesxi, of vbom above a hundr^ were ^ntieBieu of 
quality, he proceeded as a voluBteer to the Palaijjaate; 
axid £or some years foUoving he was in tfae itabit of 
going over in like manner every snnuner to tbe conti*- 
nent to seek military experience wbearever it was to be 
fbnnd. '^Tbe winter/' says Wilsoiiy '^we spent in 
England; either at Drayton^ my Lord^s gcandmother's, 
Chartley, bis own house, or at some of his Iwother tiie 
Earl of Hertford's houses. Our private spo^ abroad^ 
hunting; at home, chess or cataatcopha. Our public 
sports (and sometimes with great charge and expense) 
were masques or plays ; wherein I was a contriver both 
of words and matter. For, as long as the good old 
Countess of Leicester lived (the grandmother to these 
noble famiHes) her hospitable entertainment was 
garnished with sudi, then harmless, recreations/'* The 
expression is odd : it was uot till several years after this 
that Wilson adopted puritanical principles; and he 
speaks as if masques and plays were really hannless 
things till he began to think them otherwise* It is 
ndwe enough. 

At last we hear of the old Countess beginning to 
break down. Sir Eobert Sidney, who had been created 
Earl of Leicester ia 1618, died on the 18th of July 
1626; and on the 27th Rowland White writes £ram 
Saynard's Castle to Sidney's son, then at Penshurst^ 

* Peck, 466. 
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wlio now h0tt tffae title : — ** Mj Lady Leioe«tei- remem- 
bors her service to yoizr honoi&r «iid my Lady. If she 
Ml away w 9he hath done tiiese l«te days^ she mil not 
stay long after my Lord your father. She hi^h settled 
heor estate; she badi given means to eirect a montttaent 
for my Lord yoor fitther- in Penshurst : fibe hath given 
ywa Lovdship^ your lady^ yonr sisfto^, legacies. So 
to some of toy Lord and her own friers; and to ^vers 
of my Lord your Ial3ier's servants."* She was now in 
her eighty-«dxth or eighty-seventh year. Bat she was 
not to pass away yet ; nor till she had witnessed one or 
two more incidents of her race's stotnge eventful 
history. 

She still lived when her grandson the Earl of Essex^ 
in the year 1680, seventeen years after his divorce^ and 
when he had now attained the mature age of thirty* 
seven, had tiie boldness to venture upon a second wife. 
This aflRur in the end materially aifected Wilson's own 
fbrtuises ; and he has told the i^ory with all the unction 
of the quorum pars magna fm : — " That year we wintered 
at the Earl of Hertford's in Wiltshire, where a fine 
young gentlewoman, Mrs. Efizabeth Paulet, then was, 
a visitant only of l^e noble Countess my Lord's sister. 
And, such fiiir company being acceptable at festival 
times, she was invited to stay all Christmas; where her 
winning b^aviour wrought so far upon my noble 
master that, in Lent following, he married her. I must 
confess, she appeared to the eye a beauty full of harm- 
less sweetness; and her conversation was affable and 
gentle. And I cannot be persuaded that it was forced, 

• Sidney Papers, II. 370. 

y2 
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but natural to her then present condition; and the 
height of her marriage and greatness, as an accident, 
altered her veiy nature ; for she was the true image of 
Pandora's box. When my Lord had fixed his affections 
on her, I found his Lordship cold in his familiar and 
gracious discourses to me; . . . « which I perceivings 
could not but express a cloudy and discontented coun- 
tenance ; which gave my new-married lady some cause 
of anger against me. But this noble and ever to me 
too indulgent Lord called me to him, and asked me the 
reason of my sadness. I told him I found his Lordship 
did not look upon me with so favourable an eye as he 
formerly had. He replied, I knew you would be averse 
to my marriage, and, therefore, did not make you 
acquainted with it ; but be you to me the same servant 
you have been, and I will be to you the same master. 
This did again recomfort me; and I found by his 
Lordship's favours the assurance of his goodness. But 
he lady was so irradicated in malice (supposing my 
cloudy brow was contracted because she shined in so 
bright a sphere), [that she] never left working and 
undermining to displace me. And when, b^ the exa- 
mination of all my accounts, and all the artifice she 
could use, it would not be done, she feigned a sickness, 
took her chamber, and protested never to come out of 
it as long as I staid in the house. Which I hearing, 
desired my noble master's leave to depart. He proffered 
to send me into L*eland, to have the managing of his 
estate there ; but, knowing there was no bound to a 
woman's malice, I desired to be in such a condition that 
her anger might not reach me. So, in July 1680, we 
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parted, And^ within two years affcer^ this malicious 
piece of vanity, unworthy of so noble a husband, being 
found in another's adulterous arms, was separated from 
him, to her eternal reproach and infamy."- * 

So far WUson. But there is another version of the 
story, Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet was a daughter of Sir 
William Paulet, of Eddington, in Wiltshire, the eldest 
of the four natural sons of William third Marquis of 
Winchester, all bom of one mother. Mistress Lambert, 
and all knights; ''to whom, as I have heard," says 
Dugdale, '' he granted leases of lands, for the term of an 
hundred years, of little less than four thousand pounds 
per annum value ; which lands are to this day called the 
Bastards^ LandsJ^ Sir William's wife, according to 
Granger, was by her mother a great-grand-daughter of 
the first Marquis of Winchester, and by the father a 
descendant in the same degree from Sir Henry Seymour, 
brother to the first Duke of Somerset, the Lord Pro- 
tector. So that Mrs. Elizabeth may, upon the whole, 
be said to have been high bom. Granger makes her 
marriage with Essex to have taken place early in the 
spring of 1631, or a year after the time stated by 
Wilson; and his account seems to be confirmed by a 
passage in one of Mr. John Por/s newsletters to Sir 
Thomas Puckering, dated the 21st of April 1631 : — 
"My noble Lord of Essex hath brought his new- 
married lady to town, extreme sick, to recommend her 
to the skill of the doctors." f And she lived with 

• Pech;i69. 

t HwrLMS, 7000.— Anthony Wood (JOhm, Oxmulll, 191.)8ay8ihat 
the marriage took place at Netley, the Earl of Hertford's house, on the 
1 1th of March, 1630, meaning, probably, 1 631 . 
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Eases; we ace assuredt about four yearSi. Wilson^s is 
evidesitly a somewliAt impassioned naocatiTe. He omits 
even to mautioa that she bore a son^ to whom the Earii 
gave his own Christian name, and that the yonng 
Viscount Here&»d liTed till he was five years old. 
Essex did not accept him without some suspicion; he 
had announced that he would onfy own the chill for 
his if it should be bom on or before the 6th o£ Noyem- 
bex, and it made its appearance on that Tory day. Such, 
at least, ia. the aTcnnent of Granger's aothority, who, 
aa we shall see presently, ought to hare known some- 
thing of the case. It is clear that matters must by 
thb time hare been rapidly adyanang to< a crisis. The 
person the Countess was accused of intriguing with was 
a Mr. UdalV on Uredale^ who, it ia affirmed^ only 
idsited Essex Hocise (did all this, then, take place in 
London?)* to^ pay hia addressea to her sistte. ''The 
injuriea which she suffered in her reputation were,'' it 
ia maintained, " the effects of the spleen and malice of 
her Lond's sewants, whom she had highly offended by 
introduGiiig order and economy into his family; and 

* Essex House, the same in which Essex's mad insurrection hroke 
oat and was emriied, was the flnt of the series of great houses extenditag 
ffffta Templ« Bar along the Strand. Foiuded by Waltss Stiiplato% 
Bishop of Exeter, in the reign of Edward II., it was oiaginaUy called 
Exeter House. ^ The house/' says Pennant, ^ is said to have been rery 
inagnifioeni Lw^ BUiop of Exeter in the reign of Henry YlL, added a 
gzeathaH The fispt I^ord Page^ a good Catholic,, ipadfi no sample of 
laying violent hands on it in the grand period of plunder. He improved 
it greatly, and caltgd it after his own name." - It afterwards came into 
the possession of the Earl of Leicester, and was called Leicester House. 
Leicester, ae we have seen, left it in. his will to Essex. Its site is still 
marked by the names of Essecc Street^ Eesex Stairs, and peverenx 
•Court. 
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iiiicR*eoTer of the illi-will of Sir Walter Devereux, tlie 
Earl^s near relation^ wlio had coneeived a mortal anti- 
pathy against her.'^ At any rate^ the result was^ that 
the Earl' tamed her off^ and that after his death she 
married; not Mr. Udafl, but a Mr. Thomas Hi^ons, — 
from whom it is that Granger derives Us aceount. ^'A 
Funeral' On^on> spoken over the Qrare of EKzabeth 
Countess of Essex^ by her Bhisband^ Mr; Thomas Hig- 
gons^ at her interment in the Cathedraf Church at 
Winchester, Sept. 16, 1656,*' was, it seems, printed at 
London in that same year; although Granger' had only 
been afcle^ to procure- a manuscript copy of it. '*The 
Countess of Essex,'* the Biographical HKistdrian run« 
on, '^had a greatness of mind which enabled her to 
bear the whole weight, of infamy which was thrown 
upon her; but it was, nevertheless, attended with a 
delicacy and sensibility of honour which poisoned aU 
her enjoyments. Mr; Mj^ons has said much, and I 
think much to* the purpose, in her vindication ;* ancF was 
himself fiiliy convinced, from the tenor of her* life; and 
the words whiiA she sp<&e at the awful close of it, that 
she was perfectly innocent.'* She had several daughters 
by Higgons, who was more than thirty years yofunger 
than Essex, and must have been her own junior by a 
good many years. He would be only two or three and 
twenty when he married the Cbtmtess. She- died* on 
the 3(M;h of August, 1656. Higgons, whose fiither whs 
Kector of Westburgh; in Shropshire-, survwred tiff 16OT, 
when he died at ^e age of »xty-'Seven. He is the 
Mithor of several' other publications besides his Funeral 
Oration on his wife; Having entered parliament, he 
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was knighted after the Bestoration^ and was employed 
as envoy^ first to the Duke of Saxony^ afterwards at 
the Court of Vienna, He was the father, by a second 
wife, of Bevil Higgons, whose " Remarks on Burnett's 
History of his Own Times" is a well-known book* 

Her grandson's second and last matrimonial experi- 
ment had probably exploded before the old Countess of 
Leicester quitted the stage. She got quite vigorous 
again after her illness in the summer of 1626. Mr, John 
Pory writes from London to Sir Thomas Puckering on 
the 28rd of February 1632 :—'' The Earl of Banbury, 
aged four score and six, is said now to lie upon his 
deathbed; but I hear that his sister, my Lady of 
Leicester, being six years elder, can yet walk a mile in 
a morning/'* Lord Banbury lived till the 25th of 
May. 

In this same news-letter we find the following 
notice : — " On Friday my Lord of Essex, accompanied 
by my Lords of Warwick and of Holland, was present 
at the solenmisation of his mother's funeral in the 
chancel at Tonbridge ; her corpse in a chariot covered 
with black velvet, attended on by eight coaches and a 
great troop of horse, being brought thither by torches 
at midnight," Here then was Frances Walsingham 
also called away before her stiU lively old mother-in- 
law. The widow of Sidney and of Essex had about two 
years after Essex's death married a third husband^ 
Richard de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde in the 
Irish peerage, eventually in 1628 created Earl of St. 
Albans in that of England. In June, 1602, she had 

• Ellis, 2nd Series, III. 268. 
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lost her mother. On the 27th of that month Chamber- 
lain writes to Sir Dudley Carleton : — " The old Lady 
Walsingham died the last week almost suddenly^ or 
within an hour's warning, and is buried secretly in 
I PauPs by her husband/' On the 12th of April, 1603, 

[ the same prince of news-writers reports as follows : — 

" Here is a common bruit that the Earl of Clanricarde 
hath married the Lady of Essex, wherewith many that 
wished her well are nothing pleased; and the speech 
goes that the King hath taken order and sent her word 
that her son shall be brought up with the young 
Prince/' She had been left in very straitened circum- 
stances by Essex, who had himself, indeed, been all his 
life in difficulties. So early as in 1589, when about to 
set out on what was called the Voyage of Portugal, we 
have him writing to the Vice-Chamberlain (his grand- 
fiather Sir Francis KnoUys) in this strain: — "What my 
courses have been I need not repeat, for no man knoweth 
them better than yourself. What my state now is I 
will tell you : — ^my revenue no greater than it was when 
I sued my livery; my debts at the least two or three 
and twenty thousand pounds. Her Majesty's goodness 
hath been so great, as I could not ask more of her ; no 
way left to repair myself but mine own adventure, 
I which I had much rather undertake than to offend her 

Majesty with suits, as I have done heretofore. If I 
speed well I will adventure to be rich; if not I will 
never live to see the end of my poverty."* About a 
I year after this we find him forced to part with his 

i estate of Keyston in Huntingdonshire. " This manor/' 

• Murdin, 635. 
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he writer to Bur^ey^ '' is of mine ancient inkmtaiice^ 
free from incnmbrance ; a great circuit of ground in a 
very good soil, surveyed by Mr. Tavemer for me this 
▼ery last year. But I am so fiir in debt^ and so weary 
of owing; as sell I must/'* In January 1599, before 
he went over to Ireland, the Queen cancelled a bond 
she heU of his for £21,000.t The following letter 
from his widow to Robert Cecil, dated the 8th of April 
1601, explains the state of his affiors at his death : — 
*' Finding thaib my late unfortunate hnsband's whole 
estate was made over to sundry persons for the payment 
of his great debt8> and tihiat little or nothing (for anght 
I yet learn, not forty paandis a^year) wiU arise out of aH 
the living towards the maintenance and edacation of 
my tiiree poor children, especially if forfeiture be taken 
by her Majesty of that part of the land and' tease 
conveyed to Sir Gdily Merrick, whereunto- her Majesty 
IB mm entitled by hi» [Mernek's] attainder, ^ • I most 
eaamestly entreat you; to< become an humble intercessor 
to< her Majesty in my behalf, that, in her royal bounty 
audi princely goodness, her Mighnesa will) remit those 
forfeitures made unto her by Sir G. Merrick^s attainder, 
and suffer them to run on to) the discharging of debts> 
as they were intended in the conveyances/';]: Prances 
Walsingham, who> is^ the Fastorella of the Sixth Book 
of the Fairy Queen (although it ha& escaped the Com^^ 
mentators), bore the Earl of Clanricarde a son, whom 
Chades the I^rst in 1644 raised to the rank of Marquis ; 

•- Misy 2nd Series, III. 81. 

t Letter of CkamberUdn in Addl. MS, 4173. 

f Tr€m8cripthyBirdtvikMdl.MS. 4160. 
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but he left no male posterity. The present Marquis 
of Clanricarde^ whose Marquisate is a new creation^ 
but who is the fimrteenth inheritor of the Earldom^ is 
descended from a younger brother of the Lord Clanri- 
carde whom Lady Essex married. 

Death did not find Lettice Knollys till more than 
two years and a half after he had struck her aged but 
stiU much younger brother, by which time, if Pory^s 
account may be depended on, she would be in her 
ninety-fourth or ninety-fifth year. A wooden tablet 
fixed on the right hand of the magnificent tomb of her 
second husband in the Colliegiate Church of Warwick 
exhibits in golden letters the following not exactly 
golden lines, headed " Upon the Death of the Excellent 
and Pious Lady Lettice Countess of Leicester, who 
died upon Christmas Day, in the morning, 1684 \^* — 

^ Look, into this^ vault and search it well.; 
Much treasure in it lately fell. 
We all are robbed, and all' do say 
Our waaUh waa cainiBd. this a» way. 
Andy, that the th^t might ne'er be founds 
Tis buried closely under ground. 
Yety if you genfly st&r themould; 
TheraaU ouv loss you may behold ; 
There you may see that face, that hand, 
Wbibh once was fidrest in the land : 
Sher thaA in: her ^noangswyeani 
Matched with two great English poars ; 
She that did supply the wars 
Willi tfamid«r, and the e^nirt ^n& stais ; 
She that iir her yoaiL had bean; 
Bariing to the Maiden QueeUji 
TOl she was content to quit 
Hep fiurour fOr her fiivoiiriie* 
Whose gold thread when she saw spun. 
And the death of her hnnre son, 
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Thought it safest to retire, 

From all care and tiuii desire. 

To a private country cell ; 

Where she spent her days so well^ 

That to her the better sort 

Came as to an holy court ; 

And the poor that liv-ed near 

Dearth nor famine could not fear 

Whilst she lived she liv-ed thus ; 

Till that God, displeased with us. 

Suffered her at last to fall, 

Not from him, but from us alL 

And, because she took delight 

Christ's poor members to invite. 

He fully now requites her love, 

And sends his angels from above, 

That did to heaven her soul convoy 

To Bolenmize his own birth day." ' 

To the verses is appended the name of the poet^ Geryas 
Clifton. This is no doubt the same person the com- 
mencement of whose biography we find in the Drayton 
parish register : — '' Grervas, the son of Sir G^rvas 
CUfton, Knight^ was bom the 15th of December, and 
was baptised at the Manor, privately^ the 2nd day of 
January, 1611." (1612).* He would be a great-grand- 
son of the Countess; Sir Gervas Clifton married 
Penelope, one of the daughters of Lord and Lady Rich. 
The elastic old woman, then, was the same to the 
end; not to be repressed by weight of years or any 
other weight that could be laid upon her, stiU con- 
tentedly and cheerfully accommodating herself to 
circumstances, nourishing no selfish unsocial regrets, 
but finding her own happiness in making everybody 
about her as happy as she could. It is impossible not 

* Shaw's Stafford., II. 11. 
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to have a considerable respect for her^ think of some 
things what we may. One can imagine her^ with 
attenuated but still erect frame^ and face that has lost 
its bloom but not all its grace either of expression or 
of form, neither its natural liveliness nor its courtly 
elegance^ slowly taking her regular morning walk with 
staff in hand^ while every villager or villager's child she 
meets makes humblest obeisance to the ancient lady^ 
and has a kind word in return. It is like the middle 
of the preceding century come back again, an appari- 
tion of the early Elizabethan time in an advanced 
condition of quite another state of things. One thinks, 
as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such taken from the 
life, that memory must be hung, which no other 
possesses, which no other ever will possess. She has 
seen what others can only fancy; she has breathed the 
actual air of that foreign land, one might say of that 
extinct world, of which others can only attain a com- 
paratively faint, possibly a very false, conception from 
report* What to us are but guesses, dreams, ingenious 
fabrications, are certainties to her. She is to us like 
one who has been down among the dead. Think of 
her calling to mind sometimes the days when the first 
Essex, then the young Viscount Hereford, won her 
heart and hand, not far from fourscore years ago ! It 
must seem to herself like looking back upon a previous 
state of existence, when she might almost doubt if she 
was the same being that she is now. Her descendant, 
it will be observed, says very little in his poetical 
tribute of her first husband, and nothing at all of 
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lier liiird; indeed he all but bliidn Essex, tliotigk his 
o^m great-gnaid£Etther^ as completely as Bloont^ for liie 
Queen's fitvoiirite, for whcfm she is snid to lia^e ^;nM;ted 
the Qneen's fitwrnr, mtist be understood to be LcAoester. 
Th^ verses, however, paint her old age as Inmng been 
much what we should Uxicy it would be. Her kindness 
to the poor, which is so ertrongly dwcdt wpom, is an 
interesting feature in the delineation, and one which 
all tluKt is known of her would especially lead us to 
expect to find in it. What is said about the '^better 
sorf being in the habit of repairing to her '^^as to an 
holy court/' may be thought a little more difficult to 
understand. 

We have seen that in July 16^, when it was t^ooght 
she would probably not last much loi^g^, ^be Countess 
was in London. She had perhaps come up to town to 
make her will. But the latter portion of her extended 
life was mostly spent at Drayton Basset. She and 
Blount seem to have tak^i up their residence here upon 
their marriage ; and here she died forty-five years aft». 
Drayton Basset, lying idx)ut a couple of miles to the 
south of Tamworth, had been in ancient times the 
domain of the Lords Basset, but had latterly fallen to 
the crown, by which a long lease of it had been granted 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; this lease Leicester 
had acquired, and left, as appears by his will, to his 
wife ; and Sir Christopher Blount is supposed to have 
afterwards purchased the fee. The old Manor-house, 
which he and the Countess had inhabited, and in which 
she continued to reside throughout her third widow- 
hood, was still standing towards the end of the last 
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oeninry. Theie is a "dew of it in SkaVs Stt^gvrdBhire 
from a sketeb taken in 1791. The ittanaSon, Sliaw 
renuttikfii, was at OoaA time '^ a curious specimen of the 
occasional aomaplicity of onr andemt nobility in their 
houses. • « « It was principally of wood and plasta^ 
with a rude old haUj, Imng round with portraitfif, stags' 
heads, &c. ; and quadrangular, with several side stair- 
cases, like an old colk^ and the rooms mostly smail.^ 
It seems to have consisted only of a ground ^or with 
a low attic, and has the appeacanoe of a fiami-houBe or 
oottage rather than of a maoor-honse. On the deaiA 
of the Countess of Leicester Drayton Basset descended 
to her grandson the Earl of Essex ; and on his deaih it 
was inherited by his elder sister Frances Mardiioness of 
Hertford, She devised it to her .grand-daughter the 
Lady Frances Finch, wife of Sir Thomas Thynne, afber<^ 
wards created Viscount Weymouth ; fecnn him it 
descended to the £rst Marquis of Bath, by whom it was 
sold to Messrs. Peel and Wilkes about sixty years ago; 
and the spot so long the residence of the (dd Countess 
is now the property and the weU-known seat of the 
Bight Hon. Sir Bobert Fed, Baronet. 

The latter portion ctf the life of the Countess's grand- 
son, the third and last Devereux Earl oi Essex, belongs 
to the public history of the country. He is indeed 
much more of a public and historical character tiian 
either his grandfather or his father. His appointment 
in July 1642 as G-eneral of the Army of the Parliament 
made him for the moment the most conspicuous and 
important personage in the kingdom. Three months 
afterwards, in striking the first blow in the great 
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national quarrel at Edgehill^ he did the boldest thing 
that had been done by an English subject since the 
foundation of the monarchy. Yet circumstances^ rather 
than anything daring or dashing in himself^ must have 
the praise or the blame of having pushed him on to his 
unprecedented position. The char^^ter of the first Par- 
liamentary Lord General is well hit off^ and his valua- 
tion not imfairly struck, by Clarendon, whatever may 
be thought of some of the expressions of the noble his« 
torian in reference to the cause of which Essex was now 
put forward as the leader or champion: — '^A weak 
judgment, and some vanity, and much pride will hurry 
a man into as unwarrantable and as violent attempts, 
as the greatest and most unlimited and insatiable am-* 
bition will do. • • • His pride supplied his want of 
ambition, and he was angry to see any other man more 
respected than himself, because he thought he deserved 
it more and did better requite it. « • . No man 
had credit enough with him to corrupt him in point of 
loyalty to the King whilst he thought himself wise 
enough to know what treason was. « . • His vanity 
disposed him to be His Excellency ; and his weakness, 
to believe that he should be the General in the Houses 
as well as in the field, and be able to govern their 
counsels and restrain their passions as well as to fight 
their battles, and that by this means he should become 
the preserver, and not the destroyer, of the King 
and kingdom. With this ill-grounded confidence he 
latinched into that sea, where he met with nothing 
but rocks and 4shelves, and from whence he could 
never discover any safe port to harbour in.'' Though 
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growing every day more and more dissatisfied^ he held 
on with his masters of the Parliament for nearly three 
years; and, when he surrendered his command^ on the 
passing of the Self-denying Ordinance, in April 1645, 
his vaoity was soothed by a vote conferring upon him 
a pension of ten thousand a year, — ^not a penny of 
which was ever paid. He died at Essex House, London, 
on the 14th of September 1646. With him died the 
Earldom of Essex ; the Viscountcy of Hereford fell to 
Sir Walter Devereux, Bart., the son of a half-brother 
of the first Earl. His posterity also died out by the 
end of the century; the present Viscount is descended 
from his younger brother. 

Dr. Plot states, on the authority of what he calls 
'' her stem at the Manor of Drayton,^^ meaning, appa- 
rently, a pedigree, or genealogical tree, there preserved, 
that the old Countess of Leicester had the happiness of 
seeing the grandchildren of her grandchildren, making 
five generations all living at the same time.'*' The 
Honourable Robert Rich, whomarried Frances Cromwell, 
and who was the grandson of her grandson the Earl 
of Warwick, was probably bom before she died; and 
others of her great-grandchildren may have also been 
already fathers or mothers; — Gervas Clifton, the poet, 
for one, who was four-and-twenty at the date of her 
decease. One of her descendants in the fifth degree 
was the celebrated Henry St. John Viscount Boling- 
broke; his mother was a daughter of the third Earl of 
Warwick, the son of the Lord Admiral. Her existing- 
descendants are very numerous. Among those of her 

• PM$SUiffardihm,Z2B. 
z 
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son BoBert, seoQndEnl of Essex, are (through his eldest: 
davghteofv Frances), tibe Duke of Biicckni^, Hie Duke 
of Bnokingfaain, the Marquis of Ailesbuoy^ the 'EaA of 
Cardigan j (through his youngest daoghter, Dorothy)^^ 
tbe Marquia TomBshemd and EiBtil' Ferrers. Among 
liiose of: her dtdest daughter, Pemlbpe, are, the Duke 
of Montrose, tile Dnk& of Manchester^ the Marquis of 
Anglesey, the Earl of Ghdloiray, the Earl de Grey, the 
Earl of Bipon, and Lord Ej^isington, Among those of 
her youngest daughter^ Derodiy, are, the Duke of 
Somerset) the Duke of St. AIbans> the Duke of Deron^ 
shire, tibe Duke of Merlbormigh, the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Duke of Northumberland^ the Earlof Ashbumham, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the Bariof Egremont, Earl Spenoer, 
the Earl of Bererley, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of 
Besborough, the Earl of Bomney, the Earl of Dncie^ 
Viseount Strangfbrd, Cord Churchill, and Lord de 
Lisle. 
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THE EARLDOM OP BANBURY. 



Thb old Paritan Sir Francis EjioUys cuts^ it must be 
confessed^ an awkward figure, or at least occupies a 
curious position, for a person of his principles, in the 
shifting drama of family history in which he sustains a 
part* He looks like an individual accidentally involved 
and carried along in a moving crowd with which he has 
no proper or natural connexion. It is as if a Quaker 
were to get entangled in the glittering procession of 
robed and coroneted peers at a coronation. It was 
altogether rather a strange matrimonial alliance that Ipte 
formed* I have passed over the scandal about his 
wife's mother, Mary Boleyn. His productive marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth's cousin cannot, as far as we have 
yet seen, be pronounced, on the most indulgent inter- 
pretation, to have been productive of very puritanical 
results* And we shall now find that his second son, 
through whom his male line was continued, ran a matri- 
monial career almost as much out of the common course 
as that of his eldest daughter, or that of her eldest 
daughter, and one the irregularities or eccentxicities of 
which entailed inconveniences and perplexities of a more 
obstinate kind. The present is, for the length of time that 
it lasted, the most remarkable peerage case on record* 

All that need be mentioned concerning Sir Francis's 
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eldest son^ Heniy Knollys^ is tliat lie died ia the lifetime 
of his father, leaving only two daughters. William, the 
second son, who was bom in or about 1546, had come 
to be a considerable person before the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth. He had been knighted, had represented 
the county of Oxford in parliament, had been made a 
Privy Councillor, and, after having held the office of 
Comptroller of the Household, had obtained, in Decem- 
ber 1602, the stiU more honourable and more lucrative 
one of Treasurer, the place next in rank to that of the 
Lord Steward, being the same which his father had held 
at the time pf his death. It was his house, '^ at the Tilt 
End,*' to which, it may be remembered, Elizabeth was 
to have come in February 1598 to meet his sister 
Lady Leicester, and to receive from her the fair jewel 
of three hundred pounds value. Long afterwards, in 
October 1616, the Countess of Somerset, when first 
charged with the murder of Overbury, was directed, by 
the commissioners appointed to inquire into that matter, 
to keep her chamber either in her own house at Black- 
friars, or in that of Knollys ''near the Tilt Yard.*'* 
The site of the Tilt Yard was to the south of the Horse 
Guards, nearly opposite to the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. Chamberlain, in a letter dated the 8th of 
May 1602, makes mention of Knollys having entertained 
the Queen in his house at St. James's Park. In the 
preceding September, we learn from the same authority, 
he had entertained her Majesty at Cawsham^ that is, 
his estate of Caversham, in Berkshire. When James 
eame to the throne Sir William Knollys shared in the 

* AmoSf 41. 
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loyal &Taiir wliidh &11 upon all the eomiesioiiB o£ the 
late Eirl of Eaaex ; he was not only eoHtinued in hk 
port of Treamner, hut on the lath of 2^ 1603 he was 
raised to the peerage by the title<tf JBaron KnoUys of 
Gieys. The manor of Botherfield Gieys^ intthe eonnty 
of Oxford, had been granted to his jCaiher by -Henry the 
Eighth ; and had deseended i;o him in terms of the 
original grant, along with the mancMB of Gholcey and 
Cayersham in Berkshire, and other ilands, which hk 
fiither had bequeathed to him as his eldest eon, >with 
remainder to his other sons Egbert, Sichard, Franeis, 
and Thomas, and the iieirs-male of their bodies respect- 
iyely, for the *' continuance >of the said lands in the 
name and blood of Enollys/' 

£ir William had married early in life Dorothy the 
fifth of the six daughters of Edmund the first Lord 
Bray, and the widow of Edmimd LordChandos. This 
lady must have been a. good many years his senior, for 
her fiftther died in 1539. He probably married .her not 
long after the death of her first husband, which tock 
place in 1573. We have seen that ihe author of 
I^eicester^s Commonwecdth speaks of the daughter, which 
he asserts Lady Essex to haye borne to Leicester in the 
lifetime of Essex, as haying beeai confided to the care of 
her brother^s accommodating wife, the Lady Ohandos. 
To her first husband Xady Chandos had borne two 
sons and two daughters ; by her second «he had by one 
account no issue, by another only a daughter, who died 
in infancy. Perhaps it was this daughter whom the 
gossip of the day made to have been the child of Lady 
Essex and Leicester. 
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M <«ay orate. Sir William, now become Lord X&ottfB, 
laung his first wife in the end of Octobefr 1605, wasleft, 
in his fiftf-^ninthior suttistk yenr, a childless widower* 
In thsib dnmmstanees he lost no time in taking i& 
himself another helpmate. On ihe 19th ci January 
following lie married the Lady Elisabeth Howard, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas lEazl of Suffolk, and the 
sister of Lady Eranees Howard who bad been murried 
about a fbrtaight before to the 'young ^Earl of Essex* 
Within little more than ^dunse ^wiseks, then, wtB 'hare a 
tno of notable nuptial solemnisations; that of the Earl 
of Deronshixe and Lady Rich on the £6th of Deoember, 
that of the Earl of Essex and Lady Frances Howard on 
the 5th of January, and that of Lord Knbllys, the unde 
of Lady Rich, and the great-tmde ei Esseic, to Lady 
Elizabeth Howicrd, the sister of Lady Frances, on the 
19th of the same month. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, to whom we are indebted for the 
follest and de«rest account of the Banbury case, holds the 
i^e of Lady (Elizabeth Howard, when she was married to 
Lord Knollys, to have been little more than nineteen.^ 
!Fhe inscription on lier tomb would make her to hare 
been three years older ; but her baptism is recorded in 
the parish register to have taken place on the 11th of 
August 1&86, and Sir Harris infers that she was pro- 
bably bom wiiSiin a few days of that dute. The matter 
is of scaxcdy any importance in its bearing 'upon any 
of the doubtful points in the case; but it may be 
remarked that Sir Harrises inference is countenanced 
by the 'Common ^ account which makes the age of Lady 

• AduiUerine JSmiaird^2B^ 
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Elisabeth's next sister^ Lady Frances^ to hare been at thia 
date only thirteen. At the same time^ it may perhaps 
be doubted whether the common assumption^ here and 
elsewhere adopted by Sir Harris^ that it was ^' then the 
custom to baptise children on the same day, or, at the 
farthest, three or four days after they were bom/' has 
not been taken up without sufficient investigation, at 
least in so far as regards the prevalence of any such 
custom in the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
century among the higher classes. Is it really much 
or anything more than a dictum of Malone, or some of 
the other Shakespearian biographers or commentators, 
put forth under the influence of a wish to make out the 
probability of Shakespeare, who was baptised on the 
26th, having been bom on the 23rd, of April, the same 
day on which he died, and also the day consecrated to 
the national patron saint ? 

The history of Lord KnoUys, for a number of years 
after his second marriage, is that of a sufficiently pros- 
perous individual. On the 16th of April 1610 he 
obtained from the Crown a re-grant of the manor of 
Greys, to hold to him and Lady Elizabeth his wife, and 
the heirs-male of his body, in default of which to his 
brother's heirs-male. In October 1614 he was appointed 
Master of the Court of Wards. In May 1615, only a 
few months before the apprehension of his wife's sister 
for the murder of Overbuiy,* he was made a Knight 

* << Neither my Lady Suffolk nor my Lady Somerset," sud Mrs. 
Turner in a conference after her condemnation with Dr. Whiting on the 
11th of November, 1615, ^'neyer received the communion. Oh, their 
greatness hath undone me ; but if there were a religious man amongst 
them, it is my Lord Knollys."— ^mof, 221. 
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of the Garter. And on the 7th of November 1616, 
six months after the trial and condemnation of Lady 
Somerset and her husband, he was created. Viscount 
Wallingford. 

Soon after this we begin to hear something of his 
wife. Chamberlain writes as follows, under date of the 
19th of December 1618 :— '^ The Countess of Salisbury 
the Friday before made a great feast and a play, though 
her husband were absent at Court, and the rest of her 
house and Mends in sorrow about a lewd libel, that, 
excepting the highest [his Majesty], runs over all the 
Court and coimtry, almost, that follows not their 
fashion; and, though the author cannot be foimd out, 
yet notice is taken that the Lady of Wallingford was 
one of the first that sung it ; and the King thinks of 
her it may be required. I hear of another cross libel, 
that should pay her and all hers in the same coin; but, 
for my part^ I protest I have neither seen nor seek after 
any of them, but only hear the general buzz abroad.'^ 
Again, on the 30th of January 1 619, Chamberlain thus 
records the circumstances which had attended the recent 
substitution of Lord Cranfield as Master of the Court 
of Wards : — " His predecessor, the Lord of Wallingford, 
is retired into the country, but was not sent empty 
away; for, besides the fee-farm of New-Elm Park, he 
hath somewhat else in consideration; and, when he 
deUvered up his patent, the King told him, that, having 
been a long servant to Queen Elizabeth and him, he 
was loth to remove him ; neither would accuse him of 
negligence, insufficiency, or corruption; but only he 
had one fault, common to him with divers others of his 
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friends and foDonnBrs, ndadk xtould oiot uitnid^iiA his 
Bervice nor of the ^tsfce, ibat .he was dtogefiiw ^ded 
and ovennled by «a arcli wife/' fiather a iiingiilHi* 
manner of sending a man not empty away. 

If the common lists may be relied upon^ Wallingford 
had also before this resigned or been deprifed ol his 
Treaflurership of ^the Household. Edward Lord Wcltton 
is settdown as having been appointed to that <)ffice in 
1616;* The ex-placeman^ therefore^ may posnbfy^aTe 
been put about Ixy iQbe loss of fasB salary, to <a decree fiir 
which New-Ehn Park would be a veryiinadequate com^ 
pensation. It -was ibad enough to be so much undi^ 
Ae dominion of his wife, without being also 'turned out 
of his en^loyment on her account. Perhaps his embar- 
rassments and her ladyship^s ascendancy together may 
ha^e occasioned certain arrangements into which we 
find him entering soon after this. In Dec^nber 1621 
he obtained from the Crown anew grant of the manor 
of Gneys to himself and his wife, to hold during their 
natural lives, and for the life of the mnvhor of ihemy 
with remainder, after the decease of both, to tbe heirs- 
male of liis body, feiltng wldch, to his father's heirs- 
male, as before. And in Eebruaiy 1623 he obtained for 
himself and his wife, and the heirs-male of his father, 
still another grant of the manor of Greys, dong with 
one of the manor of Cholcey (which, as* already men- 
tion^, had belonged to his father), and also of the 
manors of Wbitley, Hackbome, and Aston XJpthorpe, 
in Berks, of the preceptory of Sampford, and the 
mamns of Horspath, Church Cowley, Temple Cowley, 

* Beatton, I. 436. 
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LittlemcHre, and Easingdoii, in (Os&vdAhire^ and of 
Ch^tonin WJlts^ late parcel of the pofisecudons of the 
dissolTed monastaries of Aeading, Ginsncester^ and 
St.. John of Jeraaalem ; and to himself and his wife and 
his heix»-male^ failing whom to his brother Francis and 
Lettice hk wife and the h^s-male of Francis^ failing 
whcHn i;o the heirs-^male of his JGather, all the Park of 
Whitley, in the county of Berks. Lord WaUing&rd's 
landed possessions at this date, it wouldtherefore appear, 
were still nominally of considerable extent. 

It is difficult to bdievethat he could have felt himself 
in very straitened circumstances, when we find him a 
few years later taking a step in the peerage. On the 18th 
of August 1626 Charles the Eiist made him ah Earl, 
by the title of Earl of JBanbury. The patent laecited 
that his Majesty 'S father, ^4ookingwith jroyal regard :to 
Sir William inollys. Knight, then Treasurer of his 
Household and one of the Erivy Council, first created 
him Baron KnoUys of Greys ; and afterwards, recollect- 
ing what great and acceptable services this William 
Baron lElnollys had performed in the time of Queen 
•Ehzabeth for the Crown of England, and how he was 
related to her in blood, and with wJiat great integrity, 
prudence, and fidelity he had conducted himself as 
Treasurer of the Eing^s Househiild, and how many 
years he had enjoyed the office of Master of the King's 
€ourt of Wards with the highest honour, had raised 
him to the dignity and honour of Viscount WaUing- 
ford." * Then the patent went on to say that .King 
vCharles, also recollecting many other things done by 

♦ Case of Earl cfJBaiibury, 1808. 
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the said Yiscoimt Wallingford in the service of his 
Majesty's father and himself^ when at his royal corona-* 
tion he resolved upon advancing some of his nobles to 
the honour and rank of Earls^ had determined not only 
to include the Viscount Wallingford in the number^ but 
to make him the first of the new Earls; and had only 
deferred doing so in consequence of his Lordship then 
labouring under an attack of illness which made it 
doubtful if he would live. In consideration of this 
previous intention his Majesty now granted the Earl of 
Banbury the same precedency as if he had then been 
advanced to the Earldom^ or next after the Earl of 
Westmoreland and next before the Earl of Manchester. 
This clause of precedency threatened for a time to 
prevent the new-made Earl from practically enjoying 
any precedency or place whatever where such distinc- 
tion was accounted of the most importance. The first 
parliament after his advancement met on the 17 th of 
March 1628; and the House of Lords had not been 
assembled for a week before the consideration of " the 
precedency granted to the Earl of Banbury before some 
other of ancienter creation '* was referred to the Com* 
mittee of Privileges. The subject occupied the House 
for about a month, during which the Earl did not 
attempt to take his seat. His Majesty hastened to 
send a message to the Committee by Lord Dorset, 
informing them of the circumstances under which the 
extraordinary privilege had been conferred. ''The 
truth is/' said Dorset, ''that, his excellent Majesty 
having resolved to confer that dignity on that noble 
gentleman at the same time with the other then 
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advanced^ he^ being the first in quality of them^ was 
consequently to have had the first creation; but^ being 
at that time casually forgotten^ and his Majesty after* 
wards remembered of him^ he did but assign that rank 
which at first was intended^ without the least thought 
of injuring any in the present^ or ever to do the like in 
future. And^ to conclude^ I have further in charge to 
let you know that his Majesty desires this may pass for 
once in this particular, considering how old a man this 
Lord is, and childless, so that he may enjoy it during 
his time; with this assurance, that his Majesty will 
never more occasion the like dispute, but allow degrees 
to be marshalled according to the statute in that behalf/' 
Dorset, by the bye, possibly went beyond his com- 
mission in these last words; for Charles made several 
other similar grants of precedency, one within a fort- 
night after this.* However, neither his Majesty's 
promise (if such was given) nor his request, nor both 
together, sufficed in the present case ; the other peers 
who were interested in the precedency assigned to 
Banbury had all to be consulted individually before the 
matter could be arranged. The Earl of Berkshire, 
being first treated with (that is the expression in the 
record), answers, that, " out of his duty to the King, 
and in regard of his gracious message, and also out of 
particular respects to my Lord of Banbury (not con- 
eluding any other), he is willing to yield him the place 
as now he stands during the Earl of Banbury's life." 
The Earls of Monmouth, Damley, Manchester, Totness, 
Mulgrave, and Marlborough^ all consent in similar 
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terms in Ae oourse of tlie week extending from the 2nd- 
to tiie 9th of AfHTil; and eren the Eari of Glereknd; 
who atood seeond in order^ and who^ whrai first applied' 
to, all^ongh he was wilHng, ^' ont of respeet to the 
Eing^s Majesty's derare/' to give place to Banbnrjr 
dining his life ererTwhere else, had desired a respite till 
that.dajr sevennightfor his answerin r^ard to yielding^ 
the ifiqnired precedenejr in the" Parliament House, at 
last gets over his scnipl6». So on l^e IDth of April 
the House oa p s e nt» that Banhnry'^maj hold the said 
place as he now stands- entered for his life only; and 
that place of preeed^tcy' not to go to his heirs;''* aifd 
on the 15th he is hrbnght- into the House in his^psorfiah 
ment robes ^''and^placed next to the Earl of Bcrk%*' that 
is to sa^y next above that Eari. It ir a< feet whieh 
cnriousty illusttiite» the change that hasr taken plaee in 
the system or spirit of EhgHsh society, that a r^t 
which was tHiur denied to belong to the €rown nndto 
the feudal and' comparatively despotie royalty of the 
early part of the seventeenth century -nr now generally 
admitted to hen part^of the pr ero g a tiv e.* B^, afterait, 
the change perhaps is more! in i^pearanee^ than in 
reality. Freoedenee has come to be a« things omnpareK' 
tivdy insignificant; even among, artifieial- distinetkms 
the one whidi our usages and^modes- of life Imng the 
seldbmest into view. In those- daysi^ wben* cepemonial 
displays^ were much more fjbequent, and' everything' was 
r^nlated upon a^ principle of fiMpmal' observance, and 
a rt ific i a l dis t i ae tion g- still* niMntldned* their* ascendancy 
overall others', it waBh very difkfJteBt; preeed^noe then 
met a man at every tiHSii,.aiid^ fiction or shadow as it 
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may be decaned^ was not more mtsubstsntial than some 
other shadows which even yet contimie to be eagerly 
and xmiTeraaUy pmrsned. 

But to go on witilthe histocy of the Eail of Banbury 
and his wificb. By tfaia tim€^ let itt be keptin mind^ he 
is an extremely okl man^ while she is still only in 
middle li&» Ih ^vember 16S9 he^ i» eighty-three or 
etghty-foiir^. she* only fbrfy-three^ or farty-fonr. There 
iS) as there has always been> a mighty gulf of forty 
years between, ikm two^ At tiiis date, on the 3rd of 
tiiat month of: IKofemher, the Barl exeeutesan indenture 
wherein he engages^ ^'in consideration of ihe lore and 
aSectionwhichhebearethuntDthe . . . Lady Elizabeth 
his wife^haring'been.abrays unto him a good and loving 
wife/' to take suckmessores witih regard* to the manor 
oi Cavexshaon, with aildts apportenasice^ in. the counties 
o£ Oxford and Bechs^.asshall^ enable ktm to settle the 
md maDor-onihis wife^.if:she »ball snrriTe him^ and so 
that her heirs and assigns shall hold and enjoy it after 
* her; The parties totins indeature arehimaeif and his 
wife on the qur haiod^ on- the other Hienry Earl, of 
Holland (Ae^aon of his nieoe Lad^ Bich) and Edward 
Lord Yaux.. On liie ISItli of^ May 1630 he mdkes his 
will> by whichiheiqpqsointshis ^dearly beloved wife^' 
his adie and only exeeutribc^ ka^g' her all his- goods 
and chattds^ wi&.the exception of £100 to one servant 
and £50. to another. There is no hint of the existenee 
of any children^ or child* In IMkyvembepof the saaaie 
year he makes^ over the manoan of Choloey, aften the 
deaih of himscif and his wife^ to the Eajok of Holland. 
On the 4th of March 1B31^ having* preriously obtaihed 
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the King's licence^ he agrees to alienate the manor of 
Botherfield Greys to his next brother Sir Robert 
Enolly s ; and soon after he goes through the necessary 
form of levying a fine. On the 20ih of April another 
indenture is executed by the Earl and his wife vith 
certain fresh parties^ for the purpose of settling 
Caversham upon the Countess and her heirs ; and the 
necessary fine is levied in Easter Term of that year. 
Finally, on the 30th of April 1632, an indenture is 
executed between Sir George Whitmore, Lord Mayor 
of London, on the one part, and the .Earl and Countess 
on the other, by which it is agreed that, if the Earl and 
his wife shall have paid the sum of £6000, and also the 
rent or sum of £480, by the 2nd of May 1633, 
Whitmore and those joined with him shall convey the 
manor, mansion, park, &c. of Caversham to the Earl 
and Countess, and to the heirs of the survivor of them. 
The £6000 was of course a mortgage held by Whitmore 
and his associates. 

These various transactions would seem to indicate 
that, for all the property he had once been possessed of, 
the state of the Earl's affairs was fiir from flourishing 
when he died. Of the estates left him by his father he 
disposes of one, Oreys, to his brother, of another, 
Cholcey, to Lord Holland, and upon a third, Caversham, 
he has raised a loan which may possibly have been 
nearly equal to its value. How he had got so involved, 
and so soon after his acceptance of a higher rank in the 
peerage might be taken to imply the possession of 
ample means, is not known. All that can be said 
is, that his several arrangements have apparently the 
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object of making the best provision possible for his wife, 
and for her alone. It is evident that, if the old EarFs 
disposition of the wreck or remnant of his fortunes was 
not actually dictated by his still comparatively youthful 
Countess, it is quite as favourable for her as it could 
have been if it had. Everything is left to her, or in 
her power. 

The Earl, as appears £rom Pory's letter quoted in a 
preceding page, was understood to be dying in February 
1B32.* He did die on tlie 25th of May. Whereupon 
the widow immediately, or almost inmiediately, married 
Lord y aux ; she is described as his wife in an instru- 
ment dated the 2nd of July. At this moment, it is 
worth noting, her unhappy younger sister, Frances, 
probably lay on her deathbed ; she was at least within 
a few weeks of the close of her strangely varied pilgrim- 
age, begun under so bright a sky, which had suddenly 
been turned into so deep a gloom, f 

By the instrument dated the 2nd of July, in which 
the Countess of Banbury, by which title she continued 
to be known to the end of her life, is described as now 
the wife of Lord Vaux, the manor of Caversham was 
conveyed to Vaux and certain other parties, and their 
heirs and assigns for ever. On the same day the 
Countess obtained probate of her late husband's will; 
but there is no notice in the probate of her being 
married again. It is probable, therefore, that the 
marriage was kept a secret for the present. It was not 
tiU the 11th of April in the following year that an 
inquisition was taken respecting the lands of which 

• See cmU, 327. f See ante 818. 

A A 
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tlie End of BflDbufy had dkd seised; the ymj, wUek 
sat at Bwfordy in OxfordaluFe, &and tkit ihe Eaorl's 
wife, the Lady Elizabeth, who sBrnred, vaa, aceordiiig 
to the abore-mettticmed indenturea, entered upon and 
seised of the manors of Carersham and Cholcej, and 
of the odIj other landed f w p er i y which tiie Sorl had 
not alienated, a messuage of the extent of abcNit three 
acres, caUed the BorwHng Pkce, at Henley in Oxford- 
shire; and, fiirther, that the Earl had died without 
heirs male of his body, and that his nest heirs were 
Letitia Lady Paget and Anne Willoi^hby, the 
daughter and grand-daughter of his eldest brother 
Henry. Neither in this Inquisition is there any 
mention of las widow having becone the wife of Locd 
Yanx. 

So matters stood, as £Etr as is known, fov 9bwak eight 
years* Then in February 1641, we hear for the first 
time of a son of the hite Earl of Sanbnry being ia 
existence, bom, it is said, on the IQtk of Apdil 1827. 
With a view of establisiEiing the rights of this clatmanty 
iu regard to whom his fiiends had kept so quiet thaomgl^ 
out so kmg an ixsterval, and who wasc now in has four* 
teenth year, a bsU to perpetuate testimony, and for the 
discovery of deeds and writings, was fikd in Chancery^ 
in the name or behalf c^ Oie boy, deaEanibed as Edwasd 
Earl of Banbnry, by his rdaddon and guardian WHUaaa 
Earl of Salisbury, who was married to hia mother'a 
sister. The bill professed to» be specially directed aginnst 
a certain Henry Stevens, who, it was alleged^, retained 
posiession of the Bowlia&g'greeu at Henley, of whkh 
his kinsman John Stevens had obtained a lease from 
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tbe late Early and i^efiised to pay the present Earl 
Edward say lent. To this cliarge Stevens mokes as 
miM an aoftwev as any pliaintiff could desire in tBe eir^ 
camatamees*. ^Ebe rent^ it seema^ is only two sMQings 
a. yeas^ mA Stevens is quite ready to pay it^ witli. all Hke 
aflcxeara, as seen as it shall appear that the complainant 
is really tiw son and next heir of the late Earl^ which 
he maybe for aught that he^ Stevens^ knows to the 
eontraiy^ Stevens is evidently a most convenient 
adversary; he could not have been more so if he had 
been made on purpose by the complainant or his 
friend^- However^ the movement wae to a certain 
extent successful. The depositions of five witnesses 
were tak^n and recorded. Anne Delavall^ the wife of 
Francis Del&vall; of Caversham^ Esq.^ aged forty and 
upwards^ swore that she had known the plaintiff, 
Edward Earl of Banbury, from Ids birth ; that he was 
bom of Elisabeth Countess of Banbury, at her htte 
husband's mansion-house of Greys, in Oxfordshire ; 
that she remembered Earl William coming into the 
chambCT whtte the Countess was a littte before her 
delivery ; that he desired persons to be sent for to give 
ease to the Countess; that the midwife was a Mrs. 
Price, of St. Gileses, Middlesex, believed by the witness 
to be ance dead; that the child was during his nursing 
committed to the care of the witness, who lived in the 
house with the Countess ; that, when she, the witness, 
afterwards removed to her own house, she took the 
child with her ; and that while he was with her the 
Earl his father came to see him there, and desired her 
to take care of ''his boy." Mrs. Belavall does not 

A A 2 
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appear to have stated or to have been asked either 
when or why it was that she and the child were thus 
removed from the house of its parents; nor, as her 
evidence is reported^ is it clear whether she means to 
say that the Earl was afterwards in the habit of coming' 
to see the child or only did so once. How long the 
boy remained in her charge is also left nninquired into. 
She had been a servant to the Conntess for about 
thirteen years previous to the death of the Earl ; and 
believed that the Earl and she daring all that time 
lived lovingly as man and wife. Her husband, who 
was the next witness, and who is described as fifty-five 
years of age, deposed to no additional facts. He had 
been a servant and retainer to the late Earl for about 
twenty years preceding his decease. Neither did the 
third witness, Robert Lloyd, Doctor in Physic, aged 
fifty-six or thereabouts, state anything further, or any- 
thing at aU of his own knowledge, with regard to the 
birth; but he had known and seen a good deal of the 
Earl and Countess for several years before the death of 
the Earl, and bore testimony to the affection in which 
they had lived. The Inquisition jury in 1633 had 
found that the Earl had died at Caversham ; but Dr. 
Lloyd deposed that he was with his Lordship in the time 
of his last sickness, whereof he died, at Dr. Grant's house 
in Paternoster Bow, London, to consult as a physician 
both with the said Dr. Grant and with Dr. Gifford. 
The fourth witness, Robert Clapham, gentleman, now 
servant to Henry Earl of Holland, and aged sixty years, 
had been servant to the late Earl of Banbury for about 
sixteen years before his death, and deposed to nearly 
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the same effect with Delavall. He declared that, even 
to the time of the EarPs decease, no man and wife could^ 
in his opinion, live more lovingly and kindly together 
than his Lordship and the Conntess did. Lastly, Mar« 
garet Kent, of Boughton, in the county of Northampton, 
widow, aged fifty years or thereabouts, had been a ser- 
vant to the Countess for about five years before the 
EarPs death, had known the plaintiff from his cradle, 
and remembered the Earl coming to Mrs. DelavalFs 
house and desiring her to take care and make much of 
his boy, — " all which the deponent did the better know, 
for that she, deponent, did at the same time look unto 
and attend to the said plaintiff under the said Mrs. 
Delavall.'^ Mrs. Kent confirmed the other witnesses 
in averring that the Earl and Countess lived as lovingly 
together as man and wife could possibly do; adding 
that, as she remembered, the Earl, ^^in part of ex- 
pression of his love to said Countess, would oftentimes 
stroke her face and take her by the hand, and familiarly 
call her My Bessy ^ and the like; and the said Countess 
did in like manner return the expression of her love to 
him again/' 

The taking of these depositions was immediately 
followed up by another proceeding. An order was 
obtained from the Court of Wards directing a new Li- 
quisition to be held respecting the death of the late Earl, 
or rather directing an Inquisition to be now held as if for 
the first time ; for the one which had taken place seven or 
eight years before was altogether ignored, or passed over 
in silence, in what was now done. The Inquisition was 
accordingly held at Abingdon, in Berkshire, on the 
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Iflt of AyrQ; wkuen tihie jury found Oat the Eail at his 
deatii, which, vas ugw aflfaaied to hasre takea place im 
the Cify of London, waa aeiaed in fee of the manor of 
Cbokey and also of the meaBnage at Henlejr; that the 
Counteai^ his widow, had ever amee x€oeived the issues 
of the fbnner, and John and Henrjr Sterens Ihe profits 
of the latter; and tiiat Edward, now Earl of Banburj, 
who at the time of his fid;her's death was five years, one 
montii, and fifteen days <dd, was the late Earl's scm and 
next heir. 

The sole groond on whieh it can be contended that 
this finding is entitled to more regard than the former 
is that it is probably right in respect to the place whete 
the Eaii died. Butrery little, it is evident, can be inferred 
from what may have crept into either docament om a 
point so wholly immaterial to the object of the inqpiny. 
On the other hand, the omission of all mention of the 
manor oi Cayersham in the second Inquisition would 
seem to be a defect o£ the most saspidous kind.* 
Was the &ct of the Earl and his wife faanritng been 
seised of thaet manor at the time of the EarFs death 
suppressed in order to avoid the necessity of sub- 
joining tiae awkward seqnel, that in less than five 
weeks after his widow had parted with her sole control 
over it by taking to herself a new fansbmid? It is 
nsmarhaMe that the second laquisitaioa ia as albnt as 

* On this point Sir Harris Nicolas says, (p. 518, note) ;— « The pro- 
perty which it mentions was all the Earl held in the county to which the 
Inquiiition nAtML** But it -has heem. pnefiously «tntod at p. 291, aad 
i^ain ai p. 294t| Hurt th^ manor of €avei«haiD« as weU as iSmt of Qudce/^, 
was in Berkshine, and even at p. 301, we find ** the manor of Cayersham^ 
with all Its appurtenances, in the counties of Oxford and Bexies.^ 
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the first (tkoagk probablj for a diffierest reason) on the 
sdbjaet of ike Coimtess's fe-mamage nFxth Load Yavx. 
IHirtibfisr, turo quettionjB hxve been irtron^ urged; — 
Why were so maasures taken ix) qnaah the first InquU 
■ition? aad. Why did not the new Earl of Banbury, or 
hit frieads for him, now that he was dedared to be the 
hute Eaii's son and heir, proeeed to recoV'er from his 
sacle tiie fiunily manor of Botherfield Greys, whidi, he 
b^ng in existence, his father had no legal power to 
alienate f Both these objections have been met witik 
» abundant ingenuity and courage by Sir Harris NicQlas ; 
and he may be admitted to have shown that either of 
the two proceedings in question would have been 
attended with difficulties. The quashing of the first 
Inquintion he is inclined to think was unneoessary; 
and he contends that, as the law was then understood, 
the Earl of Banbury would probably have been lield to 
have been ei^tled to dispose of ihe manor of Greys 
aotwithtftanding the existence of a male heir of his 
bedy« Still it does not appear that it would not have 
been worth while to try tbe latter question, if the find* 
ing of tiieaecond Znqnisitian jury could have been main- 
tained. The tnidh, however, is, that in die trial of any 
qoBstJan at IswbothZnqnisitions would alike hasve gone 
for notinng; such ps^joeedings, esaentially «i? parte as 
Aey wcaae, operated only as convenient forms in ordi^ 
nary cases, whexe it was merely desired to record certain 
&ct8 winch nobody disputed, but never weee held to be 
oonehnive, «a* of almost any weight or aoihority at aU, in 
dubious or contested cases* In the present instance, the 
anooess of the dbviom dedign of the second Inquisition 
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has every appearance of haying been owing to the 
insignificant yaliie of the only property the destina- 
tion of which it actually affected. The Bowling-green 
at Henley, bringing a rent of two shillings a year, had 
never before been thought worth claiming by the late 
EarPs niece and grand-niece ; they were perhaps igno- 
rant of its existence ; and now it was taken possession 
of by or for the complainant in the Chancery snit 
against Stevens, which also these ladies may very pos- 
sibly never have heard of, without anybody attempting 
to interfere with him. The whole transaction was 
between the boy, or his relations acting for him, and 
their accommodating adversary Stevens. K proceed- 
ings had been taken to recover the manor of Greys, 
the case of the alleged son and heir of the late Earl of 
Banbury, and the grounds upon which his newly as- 
serted position stood, would have obtained more publi- 
city and a somewhat more thorough investigation. 

As matters turned out, however, it was not upon the 
question of the rights or paternity of this first claimant 
that the case of the Earldom of Banbury eventually 
depended. He died a few years after he assumed the 
title, slain, Dugdale says, in a sudden quarrel on the 
road betwixt Calais and GraveUnes. Evelyn, it appears 
from his Diary, found the young man travelling in Italy 
in January 1645 ; and his death took place before June 
of the following year, while he was still in his minority 
and unmarried. The Earldom would now, therefore, 
have been extinct beyond dispute, if he had been the 
only issue of its original possessor. 

But lo ! at this critical moment another and much 
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younger son^ or pretended son^ of the old Earl suddenly 
emerges into light. It is no doubt true that about five 
years before this time we hear of a "youngest son" of 
the Countess of Banbury ; in June 1641 the Coimtess, 
who it seems had taken it into her head to turn Boman 
Catholic^ and for some years after gave great imeasiness 
to the Parliament as a dangerous recusant^ is recorded 
to have obtained a licence to travel along with such 
youngest son. Very probably this was the same child 
who was now brought forward as the youngest son also 
of the Earl of Banbury ; but that he had ever hitherto 
passed as such must be held to be exceedingly doubtful. 
His first recorded appearance in that character is as one 
of the parties to an indenture^ dated the 19th of October 
1 646, the other principal parties to which are his mother 
and Lord Yaux, and in which he is thus strangely and 
multifariously designated: — " the Bight Honourable 
Nicholas now Earl of Banbury, son of the said Countess 
of Banbury, heretofore called Nicholas Vaux, or by 
whichsoever of the said names or descriptions, or any 
other name or description, the said Nicholas be or hath 
been called, reputed, or known." It seems plain from 
this that up to this time the name that the boy had 
commonly, if not exclusively, been known by had been 
the family name of Lord Vaux. If a thousand wit- 
nesses, brought up for a special purpose, or not so 
brought up, should be found to have afterwards sworn 
that he never was so called to their knowledge, this 
record would outweigh and confute them all. 

However, from this time forward he is Nicholas Vaux 
no more, but, according to Ids own account and his 
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B, Kidudas third Earlaf BanlniTy^ liie jomt^emt 
ion of William tiie &it Eid^ boim on 1^ Sid of Jiai^^ 
1681, wlioi liis Tenerabk fatlier was ia Ms eigiity-fiftla 
year, and Us modiar in ber foity-AGbh* To abate sonie- 
irbat the anrpriae natnrallj oocaakaifid hj this jcepeated 
piodadmiieas at to late a season of a bed vndinstood 
to hare been bamn for the fint twenty years or more, 
we are nfonaed diat the Conntess had in tiiie fint years 
of llieir marriage borne her hashaad a danghter^ who 
died young. IMs is asserted by ICiiles in his Catalogue 
pf Honour J published in 1610^ and is likely enou^ 
Idiough the £Mt cannot be held to derive much confir* 
matkni from being repeated by Brooke in 1619 and by 
Vincent in 1622, and being introduoed by Le Neve in 
a pedigree drawn up about 1693. It is possible^ ska, 
as Bir Haixis Nicolas resaaikt^ thst the Countess magr 
luffre had several other children p^eviooB to the year 
1627^ than^ nothing be known about them. She had, 
apparently, a somewhat mysterious way of going ahoul; 
audi matters. 

We shall come presently to the alleged drenmstanen 
of the Urth of this Nicholas^ calling htmaelf Earl of 
Banbnry. M^mwhile it may be noted, that^ at a date 
not given, he had married Tsahella eldest daughtesr of 
Mtmtjigr £ari of N^wpod^ the natural son of Lady Bichi 
and the Earl of Devonsfaise ; tha^ die lumng died, be 
took fox a second wife, on the 4th of October, 1655^ 
Adotne daaghter of William Lord Sherard of Leitrim ; that 
the Countess of Janbnry died on the 17th of Apiil 1658; 
and that Lord Yanx fotinwed her to tibe other world, 
ieavmg no legiMmate iasue, on l&e Bth of Septomhfr 
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M61. Hk 9^6 k stated to bai^ been se^^nty-finnr, 
i^Siidi would make him to have been two years jcmxget 
than Ma wife, eyen taking the latest of the two dates of 
her birtibu 

Thene is no rem(»i to dombt tiiat Nicholas continued 
to call himself Earl of Baabury from tihe time of hk 
brother^s death. He had no ietter of isnmmons <nr 
in^tation to attend the Coarention in April 1660 ; but 
he neTartheless presented himself in one of the early 
stttings of the lestored Honse of Lords ; and, although 
a &w wedcs afterwardfi, on xiotice having been taken 
tJuet there wai a person dtting in the House as a peer, 
who, it was eanceived, had no title to that diaracter, 
namely, the Earl of Banbury, it was ordered that the 
biuinfiss should be heard at the bar by counsel on a 
snbaeqnjent day, no farther proceedings appear to have 
taken place daring the -session, throughout the greater 
part of which the questionable member continued his 
attendance. But what was thus done or passed aver 
GJBUiot possibly oonnt for anything. It is true that the 
ConmeaitioA itself passed an Act declaring itself to be 
a Pairiiament ^ to all intents, oonfitroctioas, and par* 
poses whataoefrer ; ^ but all that was aUfcerwavds done by 
the inguiflriy eottstitated legislature was to eonfirm and 
ratify cest^ of its Acts, of wMcb timn DedaraUiry Act 
was not ome^ The nei^aa <if anyttttingmthadtaaaembiy 
aiiecstaig % dbim to a peerage has jj^^ably been 
aiianfled in the present eaee for the la«t ae well as for 
the fifst time^ Naor can modi be made of the &ct titat 
the fosnal eonaent ef the Chown had beea obtained in 
Ihe emasse of tihe aeanon to the facinigi&g in of a bill ^ 
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enabling tlie soi-disant nobleman to sell some lands for 
tbe payment of his debts^ in whicli he styled himself 
his Majesty's ''faithful and loyal subject, the Bight 
Honourable Nicholas Earl of Banbuiy,'' — ^the more 
especially as the bill was not proceeded with. It may 
have been stopped, for anything that appears, ia 
consequence of this description. 

When Parliament was summoned in May 1661, no 
writ was issued to the Earl of Banbury. This led at 
last to an investigation of the claim of the person so 
calling himself. A petition which he addressed to his 
Majesty, having been referred to the House of Lords, 
was referred by the House to the Committee of Privi- 
leges ; and on Monday the 17th of June the Committee 
met and examined four witnesses in support of the 
claim. Only a very imperfect record or memorandum 
of the proceedings has been preserved; but, although 
with some little confusion, it probably exhibits all the 
material facts that were sought to be proved. 

The first of the four witnesses is our old friend Mrs» 
Delavall, now, of course, aged sixty years and upwards. 
She appears to have sworn to the very day on which the 
claimant was bom, the 3rd of January 1630 (or, as we 
should now say, 1631). Yet she was not present at the 
birth ; for Lady Banbury, it seems, lay in, not at her 
husband^s house, but at Harrowden, in Northampton- 
shire, the house of Lord Vaux» Nor was this the first 
time she had taken up her abode in that Lord^s house. 
''The Lady,'' says this witness, "was there before to 
take waters of Wellingborough ; but whether at this 
time [that is, whether she was drinking the waters at 
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tliis time]^ I know not. I dare say a child was bom 
then of the lady.'' Does she mean that Lady Banbury 
had also probably been deHvered of a child on her 
former visit to Harrowden ? To the question, " Did she 
lie in publicly '' (of the claimant?) she answers, " All the 
house she was in knew it.'' When asked whether the 
Earl saw the child, her reply is, ^' I was not there to 
know it." 

So far, therefore, Mrs. Delavall can hardly be said to 
have testified to anything of her own knowledge. But 
she is further noted to have said; — "She knoweth 
nothing but that he was owned by the Earl of Banbury 
as his son. She knows nothing but that he knew she 
lay in." It is the strangest thing in the world how the 
plain and obvious meaning of these words has been 
missed by everybody who has quoted or referred to 
them on either side of the controversy. Can there be 
the shadow of a doubt that what Anne Delavall means 
to say, having been asked, whether the Earl acknow- 
ledged the child, and whether he knew of the delivery, 
is, that she knows nothing to the contrary of the child 
having been owned by the Earl — nothing but that he 
was owned by the Earl as Ms son, and nothing to the 
contrary of the Earl's having been aware that his wife 
was brought to bed — ^nothing Imt that he knew she lay 
in? The witness, nevertheless, is always assumed to 
have positively declared that the child was acknow- 
ledged by the Earl and that he was perfectly aware of 
all that was going forward ; — as if she had said, " I know 
nothing ; but I know that he was owned by the Earl 
of Banbury as his son. I know nothing ; but I know 
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tlwtfaelinewahelajuu'' Mrs. Bdhml ad& tint tte 
okl Earl o£ Banbnxy ^ro& a Intwkiiig and BnxftiMg 
wittiiai half aycar befere his Aeaiik, amd aS «Aer sfortft.'* 

The next witeassy Maiy C^i», was pgemet si tisa 
ckdinaiit'abbrth ; and, though mtk pfesent sttb» dsristea- 
JHg^ ^'becanse die waa not of their opxnioa ** (meaaattg 
not oi tbaiar laligiDn, the eeremomj hsevbsg, it wGuEl 
appear, been performed after the Roman Cathdia 
ntul), die had mwsed hdm: for fijfleen months in the 
honse at Harrowden. The tbalAy therefor^ isesmr was 
tttkaai home to hk alleged &th«r'a home^ Mary Ogdeii 
dees net knoir whether tiie Sad of Baidiiary ewt fssm 
the ehild, nor whether he knew that his wife lay im; 
hot he Tisited hes. The ddidwaseallediniB^y Nicholas 
'^ aad was earaed oeduiarily up and down the hoase;^ 
She will not say that straagev» saw hikn; bat tkeheaoi^ 
held did. Ever snee she navsed. him, she has '^kaewa 
him all along as her own cfaildL'^ E^en a£ter he gmm 
np, if we will bdieve her,^ he n«T«r was csdled anythiiig 
but Nicholafi ! She never knew him caUed Kiefaaikui 
Ya«xinbarlife^ 

From Anne fiead, the third witness, little ernethis^ 
of any impevlaince seems to have been eactraeted. Ska 
knows the daimaot to be Lady Banbury^s son^ Sfae 
and Ogden appear to hare been both, asked '^Weie yen 
not enjoined to conceal has birth V^ T& whiieh the 
answ^,. or sonnnary of an answer, set down,. i8>. ^ 'Ehe^ 
know no canse* of concealment.'^ This may Ibok a ^le 
Uke an attempt at evasion ; but when the matter is 
farther pressedy in a somewhat diffisrent fbrix^ ^ Wero 
you not eautieas to keep the ehild secret?''^ Bead 
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antwem, '^IwaBrnevcsr eoaniiMiided to keq^Um merwt/* 
Perhaps she had tlie aeiMe to act as the circamAtxnen 
asemed toieqwe^ wi&oot anj expreas eomaMaid being 
neeenoy, 

The last witness is Edward Wilkinson. He begms 
his ttatimon^, with move seal, it maj be thought, than 
aemnd logie, bf dedomig that he knows the preseoft 
Earl to be the son of Earl William, ^'beeamse he was 
one jeaet and a quarter old when WiEiam died/^ He 
had not, however, seen the now Earl till after his fitther's 
death. '' What was this Niehoks caBed/^ he is asked, 
" at his father's death ?*' •* He was calkd^** WinansOT 
Ixddly answers, ^Nidtoias Knollys : — what dioidd th^ 
call him ebe V* But we knoiw firom better aothonty 
than such hard swearing as this that thej did call him 
somethiiig else; we know hom the recorded adiwsion 
of his mother and of Lord Vanx, he himsetf, tit»n in 
his sixteenth year, being also a party to the stateaneirt, 
that he had been ^ heretofore calkdl Nicholas Y auis.'' 
Wilkinson goes on to declare that the old Xavl and kos 
lady agreed Tery well together; and he concludes hia 
deposition by the adnadssion, doubtless not drawn ibrth 
without simie difficulty, ^^I know not that the Eail 
William did know thait he left any issue.^' 

What, then, are the real &cta of the case ? It is 
mmecessary to take into Tiew cxrcnmstanees calculated 
to excite an unfaroixrable prepossession ; sueh as the 
stigma that aught be supposed to attach to the Convtess 
of Banbury as tiae sirter of Lady Frances Howasd,. 
brought up under the same loose-principled or reputa- 
tion-tainted mother^ and her marriage with a man : 
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than three times her own age vithin three montlis after 
the death of his irife. Let everything of this incon* 
dnsiye description be forgotten or overlooked, liet it 
be supposed too, if anything is thought to be thereby 
gained, that she may possibly have borne several chil- 
dren, of which we know nothing, to the Earl in the earlier 
years of their marriage. Let our attention be confined 
to a subsequent period, — to that commencing with the 
10th of April 1627, the alleged birth-day of her son 
Edward. A childless man at the age of fourscore, her 
husband finds himself, as is asserted, the next year the 
father of a son and heir, and with the most unexpected 
prospect, as it must have been, suddenly opened to him, 
of transmitting his newly acquired Earldom and hia 
other honours, all of which seemed about to die with 
him, in his own blood and lineage. How does the old 
man act upon so extraordinary an occasion? In no 
less extraordinary a way. Itis not going too fiir to say 
that all possible paios appear to have been taken to 
conceal the birth of the child, and to leave its paternity 
doubtful. There is no registration of either its birth or 
its baptism. It is not even alleged that it ever was 
baptised. It is admitted to have been removed fi^)m 
the house of its pretended parents as soon as it was 
weaned; nor does it appear ever to have returned to 
the paternal roof. The utmost that is ventured to be 
ajQBrmed is that the old Earl afterwards visited the 
woman to whose charge the child had been consigned 
at least once, and desired her to be careful of his boy. 
Yet he lived for more than five years after he had 
received this unlooked-for blessing from heaven. We 
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hear of his hawking and hunting almost to the last ; 
but of his taking further interest in or notice of his 
boy^ the child of his old age^ the heir of his name^ his 
honors^ and his estates^ we hear nothing. Mrs. Delavall 
can remember his yisitrng the child at her house ; and 
that is all. The birth of a child to a man at fourscore 
is not, indeed, out of the range of nature, but yet it 
is a sufficiently uncommon event to be accounted 
something noteworthy and memorable in whatever 
circumstances. Here the circumstances were such as 
to make it impossible that it should not have been 
universally talked of, if it was not, for some reason or 
other, kept a secret from the world. The child that 
had so unexpectedly appeared was a son and heir. 
The father was a person of the highest rank and con- 
nexions, and of eminent personal distinction. There 
were not only extensive family estates to be preserved 
in his line by the birth of this boy, but various here- 
ditary dignities to be preserved from extinction. The 
last and highest of these dignities, the Earldom of 
Banbury, had been conferred only a few months before 
the occurrence of the event which had thus, contrary to 
all probable anticipation, come to provide the means of 
its descending to perhaps the most remote posterity, 
instead of dying with the aged individual grantee. It had 
actually, as appears, been conferred in the notion that 
it would be only a peerage for a single Ufe. If this had 
not been enough to attract observation to the fact of 
the birth, what subsequently occurred must have done 
so. According to the claim set up for this son and heir of 
Lord Banbury, he must have been not only in existence^ 

B B 
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iMit my aeaflgr s twdfemontk old, iHteiiy towardi 
the end of Maeeli 1626, bii lijgesty sent liocd Donet 
to tbe Howe of Loids to laqueit tiuit Banbuiy migkl; 
be alleved to e&jojr the precedence ihrnt had been 
aengned to kun in kk patent in eomidieBBtioa of fait 
hmgm^oll%mMXkamd beinffcMldleM. When the Eerl 
was at last, <m Hbm pretenoe, p^initted to take his seat 
on tiie ISth of April, he had, we are aaked to believe^ 
inatead of being diiidleas, been in reality die fiitbor of 
a son and heir lor more tiian a year. Y^ it is quite 
dear that none of his fellow peers at this time saspeeted 
anything of the kind. The order of the Houae, indeed^ 
proTided that the pveeedeney granted to the Earl i^ould 
not go to his heirs ; but it is perfectly evident, fiom 
the entile eonrse of iiie proceedii^, iliat tiie hairs here 
contemplated can only haw been such as might by 
possibility yet cone into being. 

It is snrprising, considmng the hardihood of the 
logic witili wlndi tiiis case has been argued, that the 
advocates of Ae Bmbory claim have never advanced 
what would appear to be, npon their hypothesis, the 
only explanation tikat can be given of tins part of the 
ease having any show of plansibility. It seems impos- 
mbU to deny that the child asserted to have been 
bRHightlorth by the Conntess of Banbnry on the lOtix 
of April, 1627, was kept coneeided &r a considerable 
fame after its birth, and was not generally either known 
or suspected to foe the son of the Earl. Can any reason 
be assigned fer this eonceahoent which shall not be 
inconsistent with the paternity daimed fi»r tiie child? 
1^ only ftv/A reason would seem to be that ihe 
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t knowledge of its existeiioe might not stand in the 

I iray of the pcecedenqr npon whieh the old Earl had set 

I his hearty and his dianeeof obtaining which^ as we have 

I seen, di^endad upon has being thought to be childless* 

I This is, at any xate, better than no reason at alL 

Bnt the diffieultiea of the case accomnlate as we 
, adTanoe* The birth of the seeond child is attended 

with still more renmrkable and more suspicious cireum* 
stanoes than that of the first. The aged &ther is now 
three years older. The child is not alleged to hare 
been bam even in its pretended Other's house. The 
mother goes and is brou^ to bed in the house of 
another man, whose wife she becomes within a year 
and a half from the birth of the child, and within a few 
weeks after she has buried her superannuated, or at least 
extremely aged, first husband. The said first husband^ 
the aUogod father of the two boys, is not asserted by 
anybody to have ev&c seen or heard of this second one, 
though he Uved for sixteen months after it came into 
the worlds and though he is stated to have been in 
good heidth and able to enjoy the sports of the field till 
within half a year of his death. Meanwhile he ha% 
since the date of the birth, or alleged birth, of the 
eldest of the two children^ made various arrangements 
with regajid to his property without the least reference 
to the existence of either; and he dies at last leaving a 
will in which he makes no mention of his having any 
issue whatever. Is all this» or one half of this, credible 
upon the supposition that the two boys long afterwards 
prodneed by Lady Banbury aa the Earl^s sons were 
mdlyhis? The question is not as to possibiLitiesi it 

B B 2 
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certainly is not absolutely impossible that the children 
may have been the Earl's^ notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary; but are we not driven by every 
consideration of probability to the conviction that they 
were not ? Moreover, an Inquisition taken immediately 
after the Earl's death declares him to have left no 
issue. This finding is allowed to stand unquestioned, the 
two boys afterwards successively put forward as his sons 
continuing all the while in life, for the space of above 
eight years. At last, after that long interval, it is not 
openly challenged and attempted to be quashed, but, 
by a proceeding which wears all the appearance of col- 
lusion and trick, and which at any rate is of such a 
nature that no party has any interest in opposing it, 
even if anybody except the two make-beheve adversaries 
by whom it was carried on can have been aware of what 
was doing, another Inquisition is obtained which asserts 
that the Earl left, not two sons, but one, namely Edward 
bom in April 1627. No sooner, however, does he dis- 
appear from the scene, some four or five years after 
this, than up starts a so-called third Earl of Banbury, 
a pretended second son of the first Earl, a youth whom 
one bold swearer, indeed, declares to have been always 
known by the name of Nicholas Knollys, but whom his 
nurse, nevertheless, has ever since his birth known only 
by the name of Nicholas, and who in an instrument to 
which he is himself a party, along with his mother and 
her husband Lord Vaux, is described as having been 
'' heretofore called Nicholas Vaux/' 

Surely here is an assemblage and accimiulation of 
suspicious circumstances that is quite overwhelming 
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and conclusive. . It is easy to take up the various im- 
probabilities that have been enumercfied one by one, 
and by so encountering them in detail to appear to 
dispose, more or less satisfactorily, of most of them. 
The circumstance of a man being beyond eighty years 
of age, for instance, is not of itself a sufficient reaaon for 
suspecting the paternity of a child borne by his wife, 
or, it may be, any reason at all in an ordinary case. A 
woman may perhaps in some cases rush into the arms 
of a second husband almost before her first is cold in 
his grave, and yet incur no imputation of previous infi- 
delity. Sut either circumstance acquires additional 
significancy when it is associated with the other. The 
conjoint improbability is much greater than the sum of 
the two separate improbabilities. They must now be 
considered as being, not added together, but multiplied 
the one by the other. And so with every new circum- 
stance of suspicion; it cannot be regarded by itself; it 
must be taken in combination with all the other cir- 
cumstances of the same nature. Every one lends 
strength to every other. In this way the complex im- 
brobability resulting from all the various improbabilities 
of the present case becomes enormous. The great age 
of the alleged father, — ^the comparative youth of the 
mother, — the many years that the marriage had sub- 
sisted (as far as there is any evidence) without having 
been productive, — ^the sudden conversion of this barren- 
ness into what we may call abounding fertility, one 
child bom out of all reasonable expectation being fol- 
lowed by another still more out of the ordinary course 
of nature, — ^the concealment of the birth in both cases. 
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^th6 ftccondieiiiBiit of ike Coimton tli0 Mvond. tisse 
not in her husband's house but in that of Lord Vsos, — 
— ^the fact of neidier child hsving been leneed mliie 
EarPs honse^ — his nnaecanntable behftfionr in ifl 
respects if he really knew of their existeaee and bekiefed 
them to be his children, — bis silence about them in his 
trill, — ^the finding of the Inquisition jury that he had 
died without iasue^ — tiie precqntate re-maniage of the 
mother with Lord Ysnx^ — the long aequieseence of all 
parties in the first Inquisition,— the fact hardlj to be 
questioned of the younger of the two boys at least 
haying been brought np as the son of Lord Vaux sad 
having for many years gone by his name — all these 
circumstances of suspicion, concunring and blending 
with one another, make up an amount of improbabilitfr, 
as attaching to the claim of the person calling himseif 
Nicholas third Earl of Banbury to be accounted the 
son of the first Earl, nearly as great as moral demon* 
stration admits of. 

There was, however, another view to be taken of the 
question. There might be every reason for believing 
that the claimant was not really the son of Lord Ban- 
bury, and yet it might be contended that he was enti* 
tied by law to be accounted his Lordship's heir. Sir 
Harris Nicolas, in his very learned and elaborate Trea- 
tise, appears to have clearly shown that down to t^ 
time when this claim was first made, and to a muA 
later date, the law ci the land was that a child bom m 
wedlock was always to be held the issue of the husband 
of the mother, except only when it could be proved to 
be absolutely impossible that the said husband eenld 
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he its ikther. The onl^thiiig: thai; mdi protect tte 
husband of the moet netoEMrady profligate woman ftoai 
rheii^ saddled vilh the palemity of all the dnldfeik she 
ttight bring into die world was hit haraig obtamed a 
diveroe from her (which divoorce^ however^ if it wae onlf 
hy sentence of a CDort of law^ did not dissoke the 
BOfandagi^ noK enqnywer either partj to many i^ain in 
the li£Btime of the o&er..) In genexai the whole ques- 
tion was whether or no the husband had been witfaia 
the fomr seas at the requisite date before the birth g£ 
the child. If he had^ it was adjndged to be hisu So 
xigonmsiy was this nde oiiginaUy maintained^ thateyen 
proof of his haiing been locked up at the said date 
within the four walls of a dungeon avaiksd nothing : no 
other alibi, however indisputably established^ woold 
serre exeept only Ins having been ont of the isbnd. 
l)hisrn]eof theQaa/ttorilCeirKi, orFoccr Sea^ as it was 
calledy appeasB to have subsisted in aU its iafcegritf tifl 
after the eoBODencement of the eighteenth ceutery; it 
was first shaioGsi by a judgment of the Coisrt of King's 
Bench in 17ft6y and was niu complete^ eaqdoded till 
1732> It hady no doubt, the merit of extreme sinqitti* 
dtj, and would reduce most qnestions of disputed po^ 
ternity to a vesj brief and commodioas &rmahu 

In coBSotnaaty with this rule the Committee al Pn»- 
vileges to which the daim at Niddolasi^ oaUing^ himsdr 
third Earl of Banbury, was referred by the Home of 
Lovds in. Jnne 1061 resolved that, according to the kw 
of the land,, the dtaimant was legitimate ; and Hwy »e 
raoof ded as nqiocting: 0^ the Istof Jvfy " that.Kiclisisi 

, *iWcotof,I2ff. 
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Earl of Banbury is a legitimate person/' But their 
rei>ort implied nothing more than that the Committee 
believed the evidence which had been produced to prove 
that the claimant was the son of Lady Banbury^ and 
that he was bom in the life-time of her first husband. 
That evidence so believed was all that was required hy 
the law to make him also the son of Lord Banbury. 
The numerous improbabilities which encumbered the 
claim could not be taken into consideration by the 
Committee. Its function was limited to the investiga- 
tion and ascertainment of the legal fact. It could have 
no authority for so much as suggesting or hinting at 
any treatment of the case which would take it, no 
matter how strong might be the reason^ out of the 
operation of the strict rule of law. 

The House^ however, felt itself to be in a different 
position. It did not adopt the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but determined that the matter should be 
examined by the whole House. Accordingly more 
evidence was taken and counsel were heard; but on the 
10th of July, after long debate, the subject was again 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. The Com- 
mittee, having met on the 15th, agreed as before to 
report that the claimant, as it was expressed, in the eye 
of the law was legally the son of the late Earl of 
Banbury, and that the House should be recommended 
to advise the King to send him a writ of smnmons. 
The reference of the case would seem to have been 
understood to be in larger terms than on the former 
occasion. In particular, it comprehended the question 
of the precedence claimed by the soUdisant peer ; and 
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upon this point the Report of the Conunittee bore that 
^' the Earl ought to have place in the House of Peers 
according to the date of his patent^ and not according 
to the tenor of that part thereof which ranketh him 
before other Earls created before him/' It is impossible, 
however, to agree with Sir Harris Nicolas in inferring, 
simply firom the question of precedency thus appearing 
to have been referred to the Committee, that the House, 
as well as the Committee, was at this time in favour of 
the claimant's right to be summoned to parliament.* 
If such had been the case, the controversy would have 
been at an end. There would have been no reference 
to the Committee at all. That the opinion of the 
majority of the House was opposed to the claim was 
shown by no vote in its favour having been come to 
after the first Report of the Committee, and still 
more decisively by the second Report also failing to be 
adopted. 

In fact nothing more was done for the present. On 
the 30th of July the House adjourned till the 20th of 
November ; and, the subject having been again brought 
forward eight days after it re-assembled, it was then 
resolved that the further consideration of it should be 
put off till the 9th of December. On that day a bill 
was brought in and read a first time of the following 
tenor : — " Whereas Sir William Knollys, Knight, of the 
most Honourable Order of the Oarter, was in his life- 
time, by the grace and favour of our late sovereign Lord 
King James of blessed memory, created Lord Knollys 
of Greys, and afterwards Viscount WaUingford, and at 

• NicoUuj 389. 
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last, by tlie fiortiher giace tnd hsnm of tke kte King 
Cbades the lint of faleMod memory, was adnranOBd ute 
the dignity and title of Sad of Banbuy ; and wkeveaA 
the said Earl did in his old age take to wife SUsabeth 
lake Countess of Banboiy, which said Coantess, ixmag 
that covertoie and intermarriage, had issue of her body 
Edward and Nicholas, who were nerer acknoarledged by 
or known to the saidE8rlinhislife4imeaahischiLdYeiiy 
he reputing himself childless, but their birth and bisesd* 
ing were altogether eoncealed from him, they, the said 
Edward and Nicholas, during the life of the naik Ead 
and long after, being commonly called and known by 
the names of Edward and Nicholas Yaux ; and abovit 
the space of a year after the death of the said Earl mt 
Office or Inquisition was had and taken, whereby it was 
feund by the oaths of the jury that the said Earl died 
without issue ; and the said Countess many years after 
the finding of the said Office did first produce the said 
Edward and declared him Eail of Banbury, not pre- 
tending at that time to have any other issue male 
inheritable to the said Earldom; and after tibe death 
of the said Edward without issue she the said Coustem 
did then produce the said Nididlas, and dedaoed him 
likewise Ead of Banbury: Now, in respect of the 
notoriety of the fact, and to tiie end that a praokice so 
much to be ahhorxed nu^ receive a public disGonBte- 
nance, and others may therefcnre be deterred fitom the 
like for the future ; and fer that the fllegitimatiap of 
children bom xa wedlock can noway be dedaeed bsit by 
Act of PaiibaQient; Be it therdbre enaeted by tke 
King^s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
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flood eonieDt o£ Oft Loveb Spiritiid and Tenqioral and 

of the Commons in this present Padiament assembled, 
and l^ the anthonty of tlie sam^tbattlie said Nicholas 
Asil be and is herebjr declared and enacted to be 
^legitimate to all intents and purposes whatsoever, and 
to be incapable and disabled to inhent any of the said 
faononrs and dignities, or any other honoors, manors, 
iands, tenements, or hereditamaits, as hehr or heir nude 
of the body of the said William Earl of Banbny. 
Provided abrays, that all conveyances and aanonmces 
whatsoever to which the said Nicholas hath been in any 
ways par^^ or privy, or wherein the said Nicholas Imth 
ibeen any way mentioned by the name or style of Sari 
of Banbory, Yiseonnt Wallingford, Lord Knollys, or 
«By of ibtm, and all legal proceedings wherein tiie said 
Nicholas is mentioned by the said names or stytoi, or 
any of them, shall be of such fiiree and efEect, and no 
0ther, as if this Aet had not been made* And belt 
&rther enaeled that the said Niehoks shall fiar tbe 
time to come be called and scried Nicholas Yanx, it 
being heretofore his reputed name, and he being seised 
4if the greatest part of the estate of the late Lord Yasz, 
with whom the said Connteas did intermany after the 
death of the said TTdliam Xaii of Banbury/' 

This may be taken to be a fair statement of the case 
as it was generally believed to stand. The preamble of 
the bill confirms Sir Harris Nieolas's aeeoiait of whfl^ 
the law then was, by the afiBrmation that '^the iHegfti. 
mation of children bom in wedlock can no wi^ be 
declared bnt by Aet of Parliament/' At tiie same time 
it recites facts amply sufficient to Justify the aj^pHcation 
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of the proper remedy for the wrongs occasionally result- 
ing from such a state of the law. 

In tmth, the maxim that the marriage of the mother 
shall determine the paternity of the child — Pater est 
quern rmptue demanstrant — ^is suited only for the rudest 
condition of civilised society. Whatever may be argued 
in commendation of it on the ground of the simplicity 
and directness of its operation^ it is impossible that a 
principle so purely formular or mechanical^ so utterly 
destitute of any moral element^ should continue to be 
accepted in its original integrity after an enlightened 
sentiment of justice has come to be generally difiused. 
The history of the maxim among ourselves demonstrates 
this. It is a history of corrections and qualifications. 
For a long time the expounders of the law cling tena- 
ciously to their old dogma ; and all that is done is^ that, 
when a more than usually conspicuous wrong is wrought 
or in danger of being wrought^ the supreme legislative 
authority interposes with a special enactment to prevent 
or remedy the mischief. A statute is passed declaring 
that in the particular case the maxim Pater est quern 
miptuB demonstrant shall not hold. It was not^ it 
appears, till the reign of Henry the Eighth that we got 
even so far as this.* In England, whether from the 

* There is, howerer, a remarkable case not noticed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, which shows a dispoation in parliament at a conraderably earlier 
date to interfere with the adjudications of the ordinary courts as to such 
matters when the strict application of the letter of the law was held to 
work, or to be likely to work, a clear and gross injustice. The statute 
of the 9th of Henry VI. (1430), ch. 11, directing that Proclamation be 
made in Chancery before a writ be awarded to the Bishop to certify 
Bastardy, was occasioned, as is recited in the preamble, by an attempt 
then understood to be making by Eleanor, wife of James Lord Audley, 
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general spirit of our institutions^ or from something in 
the character of the national mind^ a maxim of law has 
been always the next most immoyeable thing to a 
mountain, Then^ again^ the only original qualification 
of the principle, the rule of the quatuor maria, has been 
gradually more and more liberalised* The spirit of the 
rule has been substituted for its letter, exactly as has 
been done in other cases. It has been admitted that 
the husband may have been within the island, and yet 
so circumstanced as that it was as impossible for him to 
have been the father of the child as if he had been 
beyond seas. And now at last it seems to be admitted 
that the maxim which formerly was held to determine 
the paternity is to be regarded as availing no farther in 
any case than to afford a presumption as to that matter, 
— a presumption which may be overthrown, not merely 
by proof of the impossibility of its being true, but by 
any circumstances which may be thought to establish a 
strong improbability of its truth. 

It would naturally be in the case of such an inherit- 
ance as a peerage that the old maxim would first be 
compelled to forego something of its inflexibility, and 
to submit to modification or check. In ordinary cases 
where it wrought even the most glaring injustice no 

to get herself declared the daughter of EdnJUnd late Earl of Kent by a 
pretended marriage between him and her mother Constance late wife of 
Thomas Lord Despenser. It is evident £LX>m the language of the statute, 
that, if the project of Lady Audley, (which, strictly speaking, was to get 
herself certified what the law calls midier, a status entitling her to inherit 
equally with entire le^timacy), had been actually completed, instead of 
haying been merely begun, the legislature would not haye hesitated to 
interfere for the protection of the Earl's true heurs, by enacting that 
what had been done should go for nothing. 
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(me WBt inteorestodj no one mm wamged, escept the 
defigiitod partjr in tbe odL He was only a priTate ini£- 
Tidnal, withoni piMrer or inflaenoe to proenxe ledresi^ 
and in whom iag/ary^ indeed^ the general public bad no 
diraot eanoam. It mattered notibing to the seat of the 
eo mm unity idiether tiie hmda or goods nrhjch might be 
in diqpnte almnld be adjudged to bebmg to bim or to 
his advomorjr^ Bat a peerage^ besidea that tbe case 
woold geaerally iavolfe persons of the first eoBaeqnenee 
and inflnoDee in the state, was a puhUc ri^it, in which 
the whok oommnnity had an interest. It was impos- 
sible tint a gittrin^y wrong assignment of sndi a rigH 
no matter under what pretence of legal £ormalism^ 
shonld be qnietiiy submitted to either by the public or 
by Urn rest of the Paem, of whose order r^itted pvrity 
of deseent is ihe very basis and most essential element. 
We are aoenstomed to see private estates passing every 
day* by beipiest, by sal^ or otherwise, fiom band to 
hand^ from one family to another ; but a peerage is by 
its veiy nat u re and constitution a possession canseerated 
to a particular blood and lineage, and tiie notion we 
have of it is as nmch outraged by ijlai being assigned 
to the wnmg persoa as it would be by theactual posses- 
sor being authorised in any partionlar case to dispose of 
it for what it would bring in the public market. 

Let us just see how far the unmodified application of 
the maadm, Utat the child of a married woman is alwa^s^ 
except under certain specified circumstances of impos- 
sibililapv ^ be accounted the child of the husband, would 
carrym. ?%ere might be tbe clearest and most conclu- 
sive evidence of a different paternity^ and yet he would 
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inheeit wBcmdkag to ike l^gal fiction. Tte evidence 
mij^Itt be vsoiSimpatod by anybody. The true paternity 
might be admittod on all handa ; by the party himael^ 
by bis veal £BEtber, hf his moOer^ and by her husband, 
' who ^nu not tbe father, but irhom the lair intiated 
iqpon oonaidefing aa andL The three sons and two 
daughters, Sor inatanoe, borne by Lady Eich to Lord 
Moni^oy weve aU hf law aa nmch the children of Lord 
Bich, and aa madk entitled .to inherit his estates and 
bonoura, aa the odusfs of whom he was actually the 
firther. So, in the pieaent case. Lady Banbury might 
hai« openly piioefadnaed her profligacy; ber husband 
might haFC tcasMfiamd ber to her paramour with the 
most ostentatious pishlicity ; she might have lived with 
Lord Vaux £ar years without ever looking near Ixer 
bnaband; Lord Vaus might have avowed himself the 
father of her childien^ still they would have been by 
law the sons of the Earl of Banbury* The law, in &ct, 
if it was to be allowed to operate unchecked, left any 
peer who might be without an heir, and whose wife and 
himself might be sufficieDtly unprincipled, at liberty to 
procure one by means nmcli more flagitious and otfaex'* 
wise objectionable than if he should have been empowered 
to sdl the reversion of his peera^ by auction. It gave 
to all peers who wanted heirs apparent the right of 
Tnamifiictgring them at wilL It put It in the power of 
the astoal holder of the bcenour in any such c^ise to 
defeat the intention of the patent, whatever that migbt 
be« He had only to produce a male diild bom 
of the bo^' of bis wife, and after his death that son, 
no nutter of what iather^ would step into the place 
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wbicli he Iiad occnpied and succeed to the exercise of 
his legislatiye fiinctions^ snatching the peerage from the 
person really next of blood or in remainder, or giving it 
a continued existence when it would otherwise have 
become extinct. It is very possible that Liord Banbuiy 
would never have been created an Earl had it not been 
that his age was thought to offer a sufficient security 
that the peerage would be only for life ; but in point of 
fact^ if the rule of law was in all circumstances to be 
maintained^ either the old man himself in concert with 
his wife, or his wife without his consent or knowledge 
(but yet in the full view of all the rest of the world), 
might transmit that and his other honours through an 
adulterous brood to the end of time. 

Nor was this a mere possibility. Such attempts 
have been actually made, and have been defeated only 
by accident, or by the special interference of the legis- 
lature in the same manner in which it was proposed to 
interfere in the Banbury case. Edward Worthy 
Montagu, the son of the celebrated Lady Mary, is said 
to have advertised for a wife whose qualification should 
be that she was already in a condition to produce an 
heir to the family estates : if he had carried out his 
project nothing could have prevented the child so 
obtained from succeeding to the estates, if it had lived, 
except an act of parliament passed for the express 
purpose. Everybody remembers the case in which only 
a few years ago an act was passed to prevent the son of 
the wife of a living nobleman by another person firom 
inheriting the peerage. What took place on this 
occasion strikingly illustrates the changed state of 
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opinion and feeling as to snch matters which makes it 
no longer possible to maintain the old maxim of law in 
the despotism which it was allowed to exercise in an 
earher and ruder age. The facts being all but undis- 
puted and wholly indisputable^ it was felt and admitted 
en all hands to be quite out of the question that the 
person pretending to the succession should compass 
liis object. Lord Denman^ in the debate on the second 
reading of the bill^ declared that^ from the moment he 
had seen the petition^ he had felt '' that^ if the allega- 
tions were true^ it was absolutely necessary that Parlia- 
ment should interfere and prevent this monstrous 
Bcandal from proceeding.^^ If it did not^ it would be 
looked upon as giving encouragement to conspiracies of 
this description. He characterised the attempt which 
the bill was intended to meet as ^^ an abuse disgracefrd 
to a civilised country/' as a " great and monstroms and 
preposterous and shamefrd grievance; '' and he expressed 
his conviction "that no acts were more useftd, or more 
satisfactory to the public/' ]^than such as the one pro- 
posed. Even Lord Cottenham^ who opposed the bill^ 
did so partly on the ground " that the strength of the 
ease was an argument against the extraordinary inter- 
position of the legislature which was now demanded.'' 
'^If the case/' he added, " were doubtful, if it depended 
on one witness, he might not say but that his opinion 
might be favourable to the interposition of the legisla- 
ture. There might be circumstances which would 
justify the exercise of the power of this House, but it 
was when the facts of the case were not so strong as in 
this case." The second reading of the bill was carried 

c c 
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in the LordB bj a au^oritjr of nearly seven to one^ and 
in the CominoDa by moie thaa three to one; and these 
two irere the only diYiaions*'*^ The only differonce of 
opinioa was as to the expediency of the ooiiise taken, 
for thwarting the attempt of the cUimant : the oppo- 
nents of the fam contended that it might be safely le& 
to be dealt with hy the Courts of Law. A proposition 
to oyerkdc eveoiythiog except tbe simple fact of the 
pretended heir having been bom of the nobleman's 
wife would not haye been listened to^ on either sidi^ 
for a moDient* In former times men fiok diflPerently. 
Whether from a strong sense of the ccmyenienee of 
a simple and inbUiUe criterion, or from wfaateyer 
notion, liie prqndice was in famwr of letting the 
marriage of the .mother detemnine the whole qnestion 
of the status of her offspiing. The first acts of 
parliament which bastardised children bom in wed- 
lock were not obtained without mnch diffieulty. 
Sometimes tbe attempt failed even when the eireinn- 
stances seem to bave been such as hardly to leave a 
doubt as to the children being actaaOy what it was 
proposed to declare tibem. It had always, indeed, been 
held, as has been already noticed, that a div<»rce ob- 
tained in a court of law (the only kind of divorce known 
tin towards the middle of the sixteenth eentnry) de- 
prived the wife of her otherwise legal right of inflicting 
npon her husband any children that she might in 
whatever circumstances bring into the world; and 
this principle would naturally help to reccmcile people 
to such statntory desdlarations of illegitimacy as were 

• ffcnuard, Third SBries, Vols, (TS, ^9, 70. 
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aoosmpanied hy a £ssoliitknx of tbe marriage^ vMch it 
is still the pniefcice to grant onkj after a divoroe has been 
f:*^ obtaiBed in the ecdesiastical court. Such a divmace 
satisfied the estahliahed l^al maxim ; to the effect of 
which^ in so £u* as the children ware ooncenied^thelQgis-* 
laiave enactment added nothiDg. Bat this was tax ficom 
■^ meeting everj diBlcultj. Cases ironld ooeor calling for 
. I • acts of iUegitimation in which there oonld be no judi-* 
J dal divorce. The husband might not be in a conditiou 

^ to sue for a divorce^ or might be indisposed to do so. 

The mother might be dead. Though she were not, the 
relief granted by ike divorce in regard to the children 
might be insufficient. There might be ground for 
declaring the illegitimaGy of children bom before the 
divoree. In all these eases^ although the prevalent 
feeling ancientiy was against interferii^ with the ge- 
neral principle of law^ it is certain that now it would 
be quite the other way. If the child were dearly the 
offspring of adultery^ however the courts might hold 
th^aaselves bound to decide^ the legislature would never 
hesitate^ if called upon^ to deprive it of the succession, 
and to secure whether honour or estate for the true blood. 
The bill^ however^ which was brought in for declaring 
the ill^timacy of the claimant to the Earldom of 
Banbury in December 1661 was not proceeded with. 
The House of Lords had sufficiently shown its concur- 
rence in the object of the bill by declining to address 
the Crown to issue a summons to the claimant^ or to 
adopt the Report of its Committee which had affirmed 
him to be, if not actually, yet legally the son of the late 
Earl; the bill was therefore probably dropped from 
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there being reason to bdieve that it would be success- 
fblly opposed in the Commons. It appears that the 
influence of the Duke of York was exerted against the 
claim; and it might possibly be found that that cir- 
cumstance was likely to operate against the bill in the 
Lower House. Although the bill was given up, how- 
ever, the summons was still withheld by the Crown. 
Nor was any further movement made on either side for 
about eight years. 

It was not till the 26th of October 1669 that, pro- 
bably on the motion of some friend of the claimant, it 
was ordered by the House of Lords that the case should 
be again investigated by the Committee of Privileges. 
ThU was in the first session of parliament after Lord 
Clarendon had been driven £rom power ; and Sir Harris 
Nicolas conjectures that Clarendon had gone along with 
the Duke of York in resisting the claim^ and that it had 
probably been kept back so long from the hopelessness 
of obtaining a favourable decision or a fair hearing 
during his ascendancy in the House. The House, 
however^ proved to be still as little disposed to admit 
the claim as ever. The Committee merely reported the 
proceedings that had taken place in 1661 ; a few months 
afterwards a petition which had been presented from. 
the claimant was referred to the same Committee ; but 
nothing farther was done. Then the affair went to sleep 
again. Nicholas calling himself third Earl of Banbury 
died on the 14th of March 1674^ leaving his pretensions 
to a son Charles^ baptised on the Srd of June 1662.* 

* Nicolas, 397. But perhaps it should be 1 663 ; for in the next page 
Sir Harris says ;— '^ Charles third [fourth !] Earl of Banbuzy attained 
his majority in June 1684." 
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Charles, calling himself fourth Earl of Banbury, 
petitioned the House of Lords on the 10th of June 
1685, But the House was still obdurate and immove- 
able. The petition was, as usual, referred to the 
Committee of Privileges ; and that was all. It might 
be thought that the circumstance of the old enemy of 
the claim being now King had had something to do 
with its failure ; but it fared no better after the Revolu- 
tion. It came again before the House in 1692 under 
singular circumstances. The claimant, having had the 
misfortune to kiU his brother-in-law. Captain Philip 
Lawson, in a duel, was on the 7th of December in that 
year indicted for the offence by the name of Charles 
KnoUys, Esq. He immediately petitioned the Lords, 
praying to be tried as a Peer. Counsel were heard for 
and against the petition on the 9th of January 1693 ; 
and then on the 17th, the question having been put 
" Whether the petitioner hath any right to the title of 
Earl of Banbury,^' it was resolved in the negative ; and it 
was ordered that '^ the Petition presented to the House 
on the 13th of December last, by a person claiming the 
title of Earl of Banbury, shall be, and is hereby, 
dismissed this House/' The matter, however, did not 
end here. The indictment for murder having been 
removed by certiorari into the Court of King's Bench, 
the defendant pleaded a misnomer, alleging that he was 
not Charles Knollys, Esq., but Charles Earl of Banbury. 
The Attorney-General was heard in answer to this plea j 
but in Trinity Term 1694 the Court, it is said unani- 
mously, allowed it, and ordered the indictment to be 
quashed ; upon which the defendant was set at liberty. 
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Lard Chief Justice Holt is stated to have ai^ed tbat 
the House of Lords had no jurisdietioii m eases of 
peerage, unless when, "npon a petition, tike Grown, 
refers the matter to them, which gives them a juriedio^ 
tion which before thej had not; '' and there had been 
no such reference in this case. Mr. Justice Eyre is 
reported to have said, without qualification, '^that the 
defendant had a title to his honour bj legal conveyance, 
and that it was under the protection of the common 
law, and could not be taken from him but bj legal 
means ; that the House of Lords could no moi^ deprive 
one of a peerage than they could confer a peerage ; that 
the defendant's right stood upon the letters patent and 
his legitimacy; that the letters patent could not be 
cancelled without a icire facia9 ; and that the defendant 
could not now be proved a bastard or illegitimate.'' * The 
matter was soon after taken up by the House of Lords, 
and the proper officer of the Court of King's Bench was 
ordered to bring before the House the record of the 
indictment and the proceedings of the Court thereupon; 
but the question was afterwards adjourned from time 
to time, and for the present nothing larther was done. 

Here, then, was a curious impracticability. Th«pe 
being different modes of trial appointed for a peer and 
for a commoner, and different courts in which the trial 
must be carried on, a case occurs in which a person 
charged with one of the highest felonies is held to be a 
commoner by the court for trying peers and a peer by 
that for trying commoners. The consequence is, that 
neither will have anything to do with him. If it had 

• Nicolas J 415." 
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been the other waj^ if he h«d been allowed to be a peer 
by the House of Lords and a commoner by the Court 
of Kini^ Bench, the difficulty wonld perhaps have 
been less. It would at least have been of a diflbient 
nature. He would have had a chance of getting once 
tried, at any rate, if not twice. But, again, if the two 
courts had come to opposite conchiaoons as to his guilt 
€Er innocence, it might after all ha^ been impossible to 
say what was to be done with him. As it was, nothings 
apparently, could be done. There was nothing for it 
but to allow the alleged criminal to go at large, without 
his guilt being eren inquired into. The crime wiiii 
which he was dharged, though called a murder, may 
have been one of which he would probably have been 
acquitted, or which would hare assumed a much less 
serious charaeter if the drcmnstances had been ex« 
plained ; but it would have been all the same whatever 
the crime had been. If it had been the foukst of 
murders, there could still hare been no triaL It being 
impossible to decide whether the defendant was peer or 
commoner, he bore a charmed life in so ftr as regarded 
the jurisdiction of the criminal law. Many pensona 
will think that such a privilege as this was some*- 
thing better than a peerage. He might have been 
brought up before the Court of King's Beuch for a new 
felony every term, without the court being able to 
touch him. If he had acted upon this singular right of 
impunity, it might have become a matter of necessify to 
give him a peerage as the only way of stopping his career* 
He himself, however, again advanced his claim ta 
the Earldom in a petition whidi he presented to King 
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William early in 1698. His Majesty immediately re- 
ferred the petition to the House of Lords. In tlie 
course of certain proceedings that followed, both Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and Mr. Justice Eyre were callecL 
before the House to give an account of what they had 
done in regard to the indictment for murder, and 
defended the course they had taken with great spirit ; 
but the House, on its part, stood equally firm, satisfying 
itself with merely reporting to his Majesty the resolu- 
tion and judgment negativing the claim of the petitioner 
which it had come to five years before. He again 
addressed Queen Anne in March 1712, stating that 
upon his indictment for the murder of Lawson he had 
been obUged to give bail as Earl of Sanbury, and yet 
remained under the same, and praying that, if her 
Majesty should not be advised to send him a writ of 
summons, she would be pleased to give such directions 
to the Attorney-General as that the matter might be 
brought judicially (or by writ of error) before the House 
of Peers ; the Privy Council, to whom the petition was 
referred, directed the Attorney-General to report upon 
it ; but before he could do so the death of the Queen 
came and stopped aU further proceedings. From this 
time the matter slept till after the accession of George 
the Second. Then, in the year 1727, the claimant ta 
the Earldom of Banbury came forward with a new 
petition, in which he stated that "he had never met a, 
favourable occasion to set his case in a true light until 
his Majesty's auspicious reign,'' and prayed that the 
Attorney-General might be directed to lay before his 
Majesty in council a full account of the proceedings. 
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relative to the claim both in Parliament and in West* 
minster Hall^ that his Majesty might be truly apprised 
of the justice of the petitioner's case^ and that he might 
be relieved accordingly. The petition was referred to 
the Attorney-General, Sir Philip Yorke (afterwards 
Earl of Hardwicke), who made his report upon it; but 
he only went the length of observing that whether, 
under the circumstances, a new reference should be 
made to the House of Lords was a consideration, not of 
law, but of prudence, which must be left to his Majesty's 
royal determination. No such reference was made by 
the Crown. This fifth attempt was the petitioner's last. 
Charles Earl of Banbury, as he always called himself, 
died in France about August 1740 ; a son William by 
his first wife, Elizabeth Lister, who was known as 
Viscount Wallingford, predeceased him by about two 
months ; but he left, by his second wife, Mary daughter 
of Thomas Woods, of London, merchant, another son 
named Charles, bom before the year 1710. 

This second Charles, who now assumed the title, was, 
it appears, in holy orders ; his death in March 1771 is 
recorded in the burial register of Burford in Oxfordshire, 
where he is described as '^ the Bight Honourable and 
Iteverend Charles Knollys, Earl of Banbury, Viscount 
Wallingford, and Baron Eiiollys of Greys, one-and- 
twenty years Vicar of this parish." The Vicar of 
Burford was probably a quiet and unambitious man ; he 
lived and died without having made any movement 
towards renewing the contest for the recognition of the 
family pretensions in which his father had been so often 
foiled. He left a large family, however, to inherit his 
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dnms. In the Clnoiikle of the JmrnA Rfguier fiir 
May 1760 we lead tlie foUowing iMingn9k>— ''It is 
lemarkable that five aona of the Bail of Banlnirjr have 
been, amoMg the foremost in action Ibr tlie aemoe of 
their king and conntiy within a few months pwt; Lord 
Wallingfoid^ the eldest son, having received a wonnd at 
Carrickfergos; the second wonnded at the taking of 
Chiadalonpe; the third. Lieutenant KnoUyBi killed in tte 
late engagement with two French frigates off Lisbon; and 
the fourth and fifth both very mudi wounded at Min- 
ien" By his wife Martha, who survived him only about 
fltz months, the Vicar had also at least two daughters.* 

His eldest son WiUiam, calling himself the sixth 
Earl, aflber having attained the rank of a lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, died unmarried in his brotiier's 
house at Burford in August 1776 ; upon which the title 
was assumed by that next brother, Thomas Woods 
Knoliys. He died in his house at Winchester in March 
1793, and lies buried in the Cathedral there. He '' was/' 
says the Annual Register y ^ a most respectable magis- 
trate and country gentleman ; bat his estates were too 
small to pemut a town residence, or to give him the 
usual state of a noblanan.^ His eldest son WiUism) 
who had been previously known as Yiscount WaUiog- 
ford, now called himself the eighth Earl of Banbury. 

At this time the inheritor of the disputed peerage 
was a Lieutenant in the Third Regiment of Foot 
Guards ; he eventually rose to be a QeneraLf By him 

♦ Cfawe of WiUiam Earl (^ Banbfury, 1808. 

t He and the Duke of Wellington were promoted to the rank of 
MajofwGenend oa the same day« the llih of May, 1802. 
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lAie dteoMmd fer a legal reeognitieii of the hommt wm 
once more brcmght forward after a lapse of nearly eiglity 
yearB. He petitioned tke Crown to that effect in 1806. 
In his Case, as afterwards submitted to the Honse of 
Lords^ it was observed that since his Mher's death in 
179S there had occurred urgencies winch rende r e d it 
peculiarly incumbent upon the present daimant ^to 
maintain his possession of the Banbury Earldom to the 
fiill extent of enforcing his right to be simmraned as a 
peer to parliament/' '^ His father the late Earl/' the 
statement went on^ ^ had the honour of being an officer 
in his Majesty's Third Regiment of Foot previously to 
his succeeding to the Earldom ; and the now petitioner 
was brought up in the army^ and has now the honour 
of being a Major-General in his Majesty^s service. 
Whilst the petitioner's fiither was livings the petitioner, 
under the established courtesy as to sons and heirs 
apparent of Earls, was styled William Knollys oommonly 
called Viscount WalUngford. But on has fitth^s 
death, and the consequential descent of the Earldom of 
Banbury to the now petitioner, the style of a Viscount 
by courtesy became inapplicable to him; and, with the 
Earldom so descended upon him, his having recently 
taken a commission from his Majesty under the descrip- 
tion of William EnoUys claiming the title of Earl of 
Banbury, though even so commissionating the petitioner 
eomewhat approaches to the Crown's considering the 
petitioner as entitled to the Earldom, might be preju- 
dicial to himself and family, unless, by subsequent 
conduct of a decisive kind, he should evince, that, in 
itccepting promotion &om the Crown under such a 
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qualified description of him with reference to hisEarldom, 
he only acted in submission to the urgency of his 
military situation^ and to the pleasure of his most 
gracious Sovereign/' 

The Petition was referred by the Crown to tlie 
consideration of Sir Arthur Figott^ the Attorney* 
General ; but the report upon it was made in January^ 
1808, by Sir Arthur's successor. Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
Two questions seemed to Sir Vicary to be involved in 
the case ; — the first, whether the resolution of the House 
of Lords in 1693 was a conclusive judgment against thie 
claim; the second, whether, supposing that judgment 
not to have settled the question, the present petitioner 
had made out his right. In regard to the first, looking 
to the proceedings in the Court of King's Bench result* 
ing in the granting of the indictment found against thie 
then claimant by the name of Charles KnoUys, Esquire, 
which judgment might have been removed by a writ of 
error to the House of Lords, and there reversed if it 
was erroneous, but which no steps were taken for so 
reversing^ he felt himself bound to report his opinion 
that the resolution of the House of Lords in 1693 was 
not to be held as conclusive. '^ Upon the second 
question," he added, ^^ it appears to me that the grant 
of this dignity to William the first-named Earl, his 
sitting in the House of Lords as Earl of Banbury, his 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth, the birth of Nicholas, 
who is stated to be his second son, during that marriage, 
and the several branches of the descent from Nicholas 
to the petitioner, are satisfactorily proved; but that 
the legitimacy of Nicholas is left in a considerable 
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degree of doubt/' Sir Vicary, in these circumstances, 
recommended that the petition should be referred to 
the House of Lords. 

The case occupied the Committee of Privileges for 
three days in 1808, six in 1809, eight in 1810, and 
thirteen in 1811. The claim of the petitioner enjoyed 
the able advocacy of Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Hargrave, 
and Mr. (afterwards Justice) Guzelee. Nothing was 
done in 1812. The main debate took place on the 26th 
of February 1813. The claim having been opposed at 
great length by Lord Bedesdale, Lord EUenborough, 
and Lord Eldon, and supported, certainly with eminent 
ingenuity and skill, by Lord Erskine, the vote was 
taken, when it was carried by a majority of 21 to 13 
that in the opinion of the Committee the petitioner had 
not made out his claim. This resolution, having been re- 
ported to the House on Thursday the 11th of March, was 
ordered to be taken into consideration on the Monday 
following. On that day, the 15th, the House not only 
resolved, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, to 
agree with the report of the Committee of Privileges ; 
but further resolved and adjudged " That the Petitioner 
is not entitled to the Title, Honour, and Dignity of Earl 
of Banbury,'^ thus, apparently, placing a bar against any 
re-agitation of the claim. A long Protest, drawn up by 
Lord Erskine, against this decision was afterwards 
entered on the Journals, and, besides his Lordship^s 
signature, received those of their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes. of Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, and of Lords 
Nelson, Ashburton, Ponsonby, Hastings, Hood, and 
Dundas. General KnoUys, who held the appointment 
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of Gofenkorof limeii^^ died at Paris on the 20th of 
Maidi 18Si^ bat kft a wa, lieuteiiant-GoloiieL SaioUys, 
of the Scots Fusileer Guards^ who, dengnatiiig lumself 
*'the present CSaimant/' pnblifllied in 18S5 a psmapblet 
entitled ^ Some Bemadks on the Claim to the Xisrldom 
of Bukhvary/* bat has not taken any further step to 
establish his pretensions* The titles of Earl of Bso&buiy 
and Viaeonnt Walfingford^ by which General KjEioUys 
and Ua son had been previously known, were dropped 
by both after the decision of the Honse of Iiorda in 
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No. I. 



UnipubUsked Letters reltding to the Death of the Lady Eohert 
Dudley (Jmy Hobsart). 

Since tlie note on page 56 was printed off, I have been kindly 
permitted to make further search among the Manuscripts in the 
Pepysian library* and have been fortunate enough to discover 
what there can be no doubt is the document that has been 
described as an aceount of the Coroner's Inquest held upon the 
Lady Bobert Dudley. It is» in fact, a copy of a correspon- 
dence between Dudley and an agent of his at Cumnor while 
the Inquest was going on. There are five Letters ; three from 
Dudley, and two from the other party. Such a correspondence 
may daim to be regarded as something much more curious and 
important than even the depositions taken at the Inquest, which, 
if we had them, would in all likelihood tell us little or nothing 
nM)re than is to be gathered from the Letters, or from the local 
traditions which Ashmole has collected and preserved. The 
finding o[ the Jury no doubt was that the death had happened 
by mischance. But here we have Dudley himself and his own 
words, which, even if they should have been designed to blind 
us in regard to some other things, at least throw the clearest 
light upon the relations in which he and his unfortunate wife stood 
to one another at the time of the catastrophe. It is evident 
from the whole tenor of his letters that all affection on his side 
had for some time ceased ; and there are indications of this aliena- 
tion having been a source to her of deep suffering. Writing, 
with whatever present or ultimate purpose, to a person in his 
confidence, and who must be supposed to have been aware of the 
real state of the case in that respect, he affects no lamentation for 
the loss he has sustained. He professes to be surprised at 
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the news of his wife's death and to be shocked at the thought 
of her having possibly been murdered, and he is especially 
alarmed by the apprehension that he may be suspected to have 
been himself the main author of the crime ; that is all. That 
his position, if not his character or reputation, was such as 
to make such a notion one yeiy likely to be taken up by the 
world, we have now the frankest acknowledgment under his own 
hand. The correspondence also adds something to the little 
previously known in regard to the sort of person that Amy 
Bobsart really was, and upon that point confirms the only other 
evidence we possess, the solitary fragment that remains of her 
own letter-writing. 

The copy of the present Letters which is preserved in the 
Pepysian libraiy was probably made soon after the originals had 
been written, and perhaps by Dudley's own direction. It 
appears to have been one of certain papers which had originally 
belonged to him, and which were obtained by Pepys from his 
friend Evelyn. In his Diary, under date of 24th November 
1665, Pepys records a visit he had paid to Evelyn, when the 
latter showed him " several letters of the old Lord of Leicester's 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, under the very hand-writing of Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary Queen of Scots, and others, veiy 
venerable names." Some of these old papers he appears to have 
afterwards borrowed of Evelyn. The latter writes to him on the 
8th of December 1681; — " These papers, maps, letters, books, and 
particulars, when you have done with, be pleased to take your 
own time in returning ; " and one of the entries in a catalogue 
or Ust appended to the copy that Evelyn had preserved of the 
letter is ; " The Earl of Leicester's Will. Another packet of 
Letters and other matters, and transactions of state relating to 
the late times, in number 88." {Memoirs, II., 217 — 219.) On 
the margin, however, Evelyn had afterwards noted ; — " Which I 
afterwards never asked of him ; " and Pepys appears to have 
ultimately come to look upon the papers as his own. They 
probably form the bulk of the contents of three large folio volumes 
now in the Pepysian Library, lettered on the back Papebs op 
State. The present Letters are in Vol. IT. pp. 703 — 711. 
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1. Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount. 

" Cousin Blount, Immediately upon your departing from me, 
there came to me Bowes, by wliom I do understand that my 
wife is dead, and, as he saith, by a fall from a pair of stairs. 
Little other understanding can I have of him> The greatness 
and the suddenness of ijie misfortune doth so perplex me, until 
I do hear from you how the matter standeth, or how this evil 
should light upon me, considering what the malicious world will 
bruit, as I can take no rest. And, because I have no way to 
purge myself of the malicious talk that I know the wicked 
world will use, but one, which is, the very plain truth to be 
knowen, I do pray you, as you have loved me, and do tender 
me and my quietness, and as now my special trust is in you, 
that [you] will use all the devises and means you can possible 
for the learning of the troth ; wherein have no respect to any 
living person. And, as by your own travail and diligence, so 
likewise by order of law ; I mean, by calling of the Coroner, and 
charging him to the uttermost from me to have good regard to 
make choice of no light or slight persons, but the discreetest 
and [most] substantial men, for the juries, such as for their 
knowledge may be able to search thoroughly and duly, by all 
manner of examinations, the bottom of the matter, and for their 
uprightness wiU earnestly and sincerely deal therein without 
respect ; and that the body be viewed and searched accordingly 
by them ; and in every respect to proceed by order and law. In 
the mean time. Cousin Blount, let me be advertised from you 
by this bearer with all speed how the matter doth stand. For, 
as the cause and the manner thereof doth marvellously trouble 
me, considering my case, many ways, so shall I not be at rest 
till I may be ascertained thereof; praying you, even as my trust 
is in you, and as I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with 
me, neither let any thing be hid from me, but send me your 
true conceit and opinion of the matter whether it happened by 
evil chance or by villany. And fail not to let me hear continu- 
tilly from you. And thus fare you well, in much haste ; from 

D I> 
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T^^ndflor, this ix^ of September in the evening. Tour loving 
friend and hnaman^ modi perplexed, B. D. 

*' I liave lent for my brotber A^spksjnrd^ becanae be is her 
brother, and other of her ficiends alao to be there, that th^ maj 
be priyj and see how all things do proceed." 



2. T. BUmnt to Lord BobeH Dudley. 

" May it please yonr Lordship to understand that I haye 
received your letter by Bristo, the contenta whereof I do well 
perceive ; and that your Lordship was advertiaed by Bowes upon 
my departing that my Lady was dead; and also your strait 
charge given unto me that I should use all the devises and 
policies that I can for the true understanding of the matter, as 
well by mine own travail as by the order of law, as in calling the 
Coroner, giving him charge that he choose a discreet and sob* 
stantial jury for the view of the body, and that no corruption 
should be used or person respected* Your Lorddiip's great 
reasons, that maketh you so earnestly search to leam the iici)h 
the same, vdth your earnest commandment, doth nuike me to do 
my best therein. The present advertisement I can give to yonr 
Lordship at this time is, too true it is that my Lady is deadL 
and, as it seemeth, with a fisll; but yet how or which way I 
cannot leam. Your Lordship shall hear the manner of my pro- 
ceeding since I cam from you. The same night I cam from 
Windsor I ky at Abingdon all that night; and» because I was 
desirous to hear what news went abroad in the country, at my 
supper I called for mine host, and asked him what news was there- 
about, taking upon me I was going into Gloucestershire. He said, 
there was fallen a great misfortune within three or four miles of the 
town; he said, my L<»rd EobertDudley's wife was dead; and I axed 
how; and he said, by a misfortune, as he heard, by a £all from a pair 
of stairs. I asked him by what chance; he said, he knew not I 
axed him what was his judgment, and the judgment of tlie 
people ; he said, some were disposed to say well and some eA- 
What is your judgment ? said I. By my troth, said he, I judge 
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it a misfortune, beocose it elMiiced in tkat boneat gentiema&'a 
house; bis great honesty, said he, doth mudi cut (?) the effH 
thoughts of the people. My think, said I» that some of her 
people thit waited upon her should somewfast say to this. No, 
Sir, said he, bat littk ; for it was said that they were all heio at 
the foir, and none left with her. How might that diance f said 
L Theaaaidhe, It is said how that she rose that day very early, 
and commanded all her sort to go [to] the foir, and would sufo 
>none to tiuny at home ; and thereof is much judged. And truly, 
my Lord, I did first learn of Bowes, as I met with him coming 
towards your Lordship, of Ina own being that day, and of all 
the rest of their being, who affirmed that she would not that day 
suffer one of her own sort to tarry at home, and was so earnest 
to haye them gone to the fair, that with any of h^ own sort that 
made reason of tanying at home she was very mgry, and cam to 
Mrs. Odingstells (P), the widow that lireth with Anthony Forster, 
who refused that day to go to the fair, acnd was Tcry angry with 
h^ also, because she said it was no day for gentlewomen to go 
in, but said the morrow was nmch better, and then she would go. 
Whereunto my Lady answered and said that she might choose 
and go at her pleasure, but all h^s should go; and was very 
angry, lliey asked who should keep her company if all Ihey 
went. She said Mrs. Owen should keep her company at dinner. 
The same tale doth Pirto, (?) who doth dMurly k>?e her, coufitm. 
Certainly, my Lord, as little while as I have been here, I have 
heard divers tales of her that maketh me judge her to be a strange 
woman of mind. In asking of Pirto what she might think of 
this matter, either chance or villany, she said, by her faith she 
doth judge very chance, and neither done by man nor by herself. 
Por herself, she said, she was a good virtuous gentlewommi, and 
daily would pray upon her knees ; and divers times she saith tkit 
she hath heard her pray to God to deliver her from desperation. 
Then, said I ; she might have an evil toy (?) in hw mind. No, 
good Mr. Blount, said Pirto, do not judge so of my words ; if 
you should so gather, I am sorry I said so much. My Lord, it 
is most strange that this chance should fall upon you. It passeth 
the judgment of any man to say how it is ; but truly the tales I 
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do hear of her maketh me to think she had a strange mind in 
her ; as I will tell jou at my coming. 

" But to the inquest you would have so veiy circumspectly 
chosen by the Coroner for the understanding of the troth, your 
Lordship needeth not to doubt of their well choosing. Before 
my coming the most were chosen, and part of them at the house. 
If I be able to judge of men and of their ableness, I judge tliem» 
and spedaUy some of them, to be as wise and as able men to be 
chosen upon such a matter as any men, being but countiy men,' 
as ever I saw, and as well able to answer to their doing before 
whosocTer they shall be called. And for their true search, with- 
out respect of person, I have done your message unto them. 
I have good hope they wiU conceal no fault, if any be ; for, as 
they are wise, so are they, as I hear, part of them, yeiy enemies 
to Anthony Forster. God give them, with their wisdom, indif- 
ferency, and then be they well chosen men. More advertisement 
at this time I cannot give your Lordship ; but as I can learn so 
wiU I advertise, wishing your Lordship to put away sorrow, and 
rejoice, whatsoever fall out, of your own innocency; by the 
which, in time, doubt not but that malicious reports shall turn 
upon their backs that can be glad to wish or say against you. 
And thus I humbly take my leave ; from Comner, the xi*^ of 
September. Your Lordship's, life and living, T. B. 

"Your Lordship hath done very well in sending for Mr. 
Appleyard." 



3. lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount* 

" Cousin Blount, Until I hear from you again how the matter 
felleth out in very troth, I cannot be in quiet ; and yet you do 
well satisfy me with the discreet jury you say are chosen already ; 
unto whom I pray you say from me, that I require them, as ever 
I shall think good of them, that they will, according to their 

• This is placed as the last of the five letters in the copy in the Pepy. 
sian Library, by a mistake made either in the transcription or in the 
subsequent arrangement of the sheets. 
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duties, earnestly, carefully, and truly deal in this matter, and 
find it as they shall see it fall out ; and, if it flail out a chance or 
misfortune, then so to say ; and, if it appear a villany (as God 
forbid so mischievous or wicked body should live), then to find 
it so. And, Grod willing, I have never fear [of] the due prose- 
cution accordingly, what person soever it may appear any way to 
touch ; as well for the just punishment of the act as for mine 
own true justification ; for, as I would be sorry in my heart any 
such evil should be committed, so shall it well appear to the 
world my innocency by my dealing in the matter, if it shall so 
fall out. And therefore. Cousin Blount, I seek chiefly troth in 
this case, which I pray you still to have regard unto, without 
any favour to be showed either one way or other. When you 
have done my message to them, I require you not to stay to 
search thoroughly yourself all ways that I may be satisfied. And 
that with such convenient speed as you may. Thus fare you 
well, in haste ; at Kew, this xii*^ of September. Yours assured, 
E. D.» 



4. T, Blount to Lord Eobert Dudley* 

" I have done your Lordship's message unto the jury. You 
need not to bid them to be careful : whether equity of the cause 
or malice to Forster do forbid [?] it, I know not ; they take 
^eat pains to learn the troth. To morrow I will wait upon your 
Lordship ; and, as I come, I will break my fast at Abingdon ; and 
there I shall meet with one or two of the jury, and what I can I 
wHl bring. They be very secret ; and yet do I hear a whispering 
that they can find no presumptions of evil. And, if I may say 
to your Lordship my conscience, I think some of them be sorry 
for it, God forgive me. And, if I judge aright, mine own opinion 
is much quieted ; the more I search of it, the more free it doth 
appear unto me. I have almost nothing that can make me so 
much to think that any man should be the doer thereof as, when 

* In the volume in the Pepysian Library the next letter precedes this. 
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Ithink your Loidsliip't wife bcfow all oOicar women should kawe 
flack a ekasoQ^ iliB oireiUMtancQB and aa manj tilings as I em 
learn doth porsaado ne that only nnsfortnne hath done it, sacl 
nodiing elae. Myself will wait npon yonr Lcnrdship to-morrow; 
and say what I know. In the mean time I humbly take leave ^ 
firom Comner, the ziii^ of September. Your Lordship's^ life and 
toragPl.T.B.-' 



6. Lord MobeH DMey to T. BhmL 

** I have received a letter from one Smith, one that seemetb 
to be foreman of the jury. I perceive by his letters that he and 
the rest have and do travail very diligently and circumspectly for 
the trial of the matter which they have charge of, and, for any 
thing that he or they by any search or examination can make in 
the world hitherto, it doth plainly appear, he saith, a very mis- 
fortune ; which, for mine own part, Cousin Blount, doth much 
satisfy and quiet me. Nevertheless, because of my thorough 
quietness, and all other's hereafter, my desire is that they may 
continue in their inquiry and examination to the uttermost, as 
long as they lawfully may ; yea, and when these have given 
their verdict, though it be never so plainly found, assuredly I do 
wish that another substantial company of honest men might trj 
again for the more knowledge of troth. I have also requested 
.to Sir Eichard Blount, who is a perfect honest gentleman, to 
help to the furtherance thereof. I trust he be with you or thing 
long *, with ^fr. Norris likewise. Appleyard, I hear, hath been 
there, as I appointed, and Arthur Kobsert, her brothers. If any 
more of her friends had been to be had, I would also have caused 
them to have seen and been privy to all the dealing there. 
Well, Cousin, God's will be done ; and I wish he had made me 
the poorest that creepeth on the ground, so this mischance had 
not happened to me. But, good Cousin, according to my trust 

* Here there seems to be a corruption of the text ; bnt the meaoiiigis 
•hviouB. 
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have care about all things, tliat there be plain, sincere, and direct 
dealing for the full trial of this matter. Touching Smith and 
the rest, I mean no more to deal with them, but let them proceed 
in the name of God accordingly ; and I am right glad they be 
all strangers to me. Thus fare you well, in much haste ; from 
Windsor. Your loYing friend and kinsman^ K D." 



I can find no trace of relationship between any branch of the 
Blount family and Dudley in Sir Alexander's Croke's work. But 
that such relationship did exist appears both from the present 
correspondence and fr'om the account of Sir Christopher Blount 
in the letters of his friend Morgan. It may be inferred that the 
T. Blount of the correspondence was of the same branch with 
Sir Christopher ; possibly he may have been Thomas Blount of 
Kidderminster, whom I have supposed to have been Sir 
Christopher's father. The Sir Bichard Blount mentioned in 
the last letter was probably the person of that name who 
died Lieutenant of the Tower in 1564. He was son of Eichard 
Blount of Ivor in Bucks, which manor he had acquired by 
marriage with the daughter and heir of William Delaford, Esq. 
From Sir Michael Blount, the son of Sir Bichard, who was 
also Lieutenant of the Tower, came the Blounts of Maple- 
Durham, of which family were Pope's two friends Martha 
and Teresa Blount. Of that house, also, was the mother of 
Sir John St. John» the great-great-grandfather of his friend 
Bolingbroke. And Pope himself, if, as some of his biographers 
have asserted, he was of the same family with Sir Thomas Pope, 
the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and the progenitor of the 
Popes Earls of Downe (in the Irish peerage), may have been 
connected by descent with another branch of the Blounts, those 
of Sodington in Worcestershire, one of whom intermarried with 
a Pope» from which connexion the two names became imited in 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount, the author of the Cenawra AtUharum^ 
and other persons of the same line. 



No. n. 

Prevailinjf Error retpectifu^ the Law of Divorce: — Foljam6e*s Case. 

There can be no doubt as to what the law of England actuaUj 
is on the subject of Divorce. It is now completely settled, and 
admitted on all hands, that nothing but the special interference 
of the legislature, by an Act of Parliament, can completely 
release from their bond parties who have entered into matrimony 
in such circumstances as that the marriage was good at the time 
when it was contracted. If a man should many his sister, the 
marriage would be bad from the beginning, would in fact be no 
marriage, and, if it were questioned, would be found and declared 
to be null and Toid. So of any other kind of marriage, or pre- 
tended manriage, contracted between parties in circumstances in 
which the law holds that there can be no valid marriage, or none 
that can be maintained if questioned. In such cases the 
marriage is not so properly speaking dissolved as declared never 
to have existed. The sentence is one, not of divorce, but of 
nullity. In all other cases the law can grant no complete divorce 
for any cause whatever. The legislature may grant such a 
divorce, as it may grant any other extraordinary privilege. It 
may give a man the power of putting his wife away and taking 
another, as it might give him the power of putting her to death. 
But, when that is done, it is a special indulgence accorded in the 
particular case. It is a new law passed. The law as it actually 
exists knows no such thing as a divorce a vinculo matrimonii, or 
from the bond of matrimony, for any cause whatever arising sub- 
sequent to the marriage. The only divorce that it can grant even 
for adulteiy is what is called a divorce a mensd et thoro, a separa- 
tion from bed and board ; and such a divorce or separation does 
not permit either party to marry again in the lifetime of the other. 

Although the subject is, in so far, simple enougli, and not 
embarrassed by any sort of question or doubt, so much of 
explanation may perhaps be excused in consideration of the 
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indistinct notions in regard to it that one not unfrequently 
encounters, sometimes in quarters that might be expected to be 
better informed. We find the late Sir Alexander Groke, for 
instance, a Doctor of Civil Law, thus commenting upon the 
conduct of Laud in marrying Lady Eich to the Earl of Devon- 
shire after her divorce from Lord Eich : — " If a legal divorce had 
taken place, as is stated, I do not see in what Laud was so 
culpable." (SUt, of Oroke Family, 11. 240). ' Sir Alexander, 
we see, innocently supposed a legal divorce (meaning a divorce 
in the ecclesiastical court) to be a complete release from the 
matrimonial bond. 

But, although there can be no dispute as to how the law now 
fitands, there is an important portion of the history of the law 
which would appear to be in recent times very generally, if not 
universally, misunderstood and misstated. As this matter bears 
directly upon a principal incident in the narrative which fills the 
greater part of the present volume, and is besides somewhat 
curious in itself, it is worth the endeavouring to investigate and 
dear up. 

Let us first see, then, what the common statement is. 

Turning to the article Divorce in a popular work of high repu- 
tation, we find the following passage ; — " We know (3 Salk. Mep, 
138) that until the 44th Eliz. a divorce a vinculo matrimonii 
might be had in the ecclesiastical courts for adultery; but in 
i^oljambe's case, which occurred in that year in the Star Chamber, 
Archbishop Bancroft, upon the advice of divines, held that adul- 
tery was only a cause of divorce ^ menad et tkoro," — Fenny 
Cydopadia, ix. 39. 

To almost exactly the same effect an eminent Advocate, Dr. 
Addams, is reported as asserting in a well known case in an argu- 
ment at the bar : — " Till Foljambe's case in the Star Chamber 
before Archbishop Bancroft, temp, 2. Eliz., divorce for adultery 
"Was d vinculo matrimonii,'* — Conioay otherwise Beazley against 
Beazley, in 3 Haggard, FJcclea, Rep, 641. 

This, in short, is substantially the account that everybody 
gives. The authority commonly referred to, the note in Salkeld. 
is as follows : — " A Divorce for Adultery was anciently a vinculo 
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adbntnoMJt, and therefore in the beginning of the reign of Qaeen 
SKnbelh the opinion of the Church of England was, that, after 
a divocoe for adnlteiy, the parties might marry again ; but in 
Fo^'ambe's eaae» mmo 44 Eiiz. in the Star Chamber, that opinion 
was changed, and Archbishop Bancroft, upon the adTioe of 
divines, held that adulteiy was onfy a oaoae of diyoroe a tmemtd 

This statement is copied almost verbaiim by Dr. Bnm in bis 
JSoOmadiealLaw.'—Fid.Aii. Marriag0,N6L. II. p. 503. Ninth 
Edit. By Bobert PhiUimore, Adfocate in Doctors' Commons, 
Stc. Lon. 1842. 

In point of fact, Bancroft was not Archbishop in the 44tli of 
Elizabeth, nor in her reign at all. But the error here is the 
slightest of the misoonoq>tions which the statement involyes. 

Salkeld's book is no older than the early part of the last cen- 
tory, and he can of himself be no authority for anything said to 
have been done in the reign of Elizabeth. Yet he refers to no 
other. In earlier works the matter is somewhat differently stated* 

Thus, Bishop Gibson in his Codex Juris Ecclmastici AmgUcatti 
tells us that the modem doctrine " was confirmed by the tem- 
poral judges in the case of Foliambe, who, having been divorced 
from his wife for inoontinenoy on her part, married again during 
her life; and the second marriage was declared to be void, 
because it was only a divorce a ikoro ei memd; and because 
Archbishop Whitgift affirmed that several grave divines and dLvi- 
lian^ whom he had assembled at Lambeth to consider that point, 
did all agree that such marriage was void." — VoL 11. jp. 536. 

Gibson's reference is to Mooters Reports, idiere (at p. 683, 
edit, of 1688) we find the following statem^t :— " Feb. 13, 
anno 44 Eliz. In Camera Stellata fait declare per tout la cour 
que lon (?) Fuliambe fuit divorce de sa primer feme pur Tincono 
tmency del fiSEne, et ape ust many Sarah Poge le file de Byc^ 
vivant son primer feme, que ceo fuit un void mardage, quia k 
primer divorce n'est que i m&isd H thoro^ et nemy a viMcuh 
wairimomL Et John Whitgift adonques Arohevesque de Canter- 
bttij dit que il ad appd a lui al Lambeth ka pkus sage diviiies 
«t ciiilianak et ik touts avoyent ceo agree." 
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Moore refem to no aathority ; but Iua statement is a v^riiatim 
transoript from a oolleotioii of Star Chamber Gases in M8^ MarL 
lESOy wbicb appears to have been nmtten early in the seven* 
temih oentnry* This MS. had probably been also in the hands 
of Noj, in whose Bepori^ (published in 1656) at p. 100, is a 
atatementin English substantially the same with Moore's Nosman 
french, except that JMkmbe is misprinted MUlcumie. 

It fq[>pears, then, that it is Salkeld, the author of the blunder* 
ing substitution of Archbishop Bancroft for Archbishop Whitgift» 
vho is also responsible for the assertion that ** in the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth the opinion of the Church of England 
was that, after a divoroe for adultery, the parties might marry 
again." The older notes of Foljambe's case can at the most be 
held to imply no more than that before that case the point was 
undetermined. 

There is certainly no sufficient ground for Salkeld's assertion. 
No such doctrine as he specifies was ever, properly speaking, 
adopted or maintained by the Church of England. Still leas is 
there any pretence for saying that " till Foljambe's case divorce 
for adultery was a vinculo matrimoniu'' The form of the sen- 
tence of divorce or separation pronounced by the ecclesiastical 
courts in cases of adultery has, it is presumed, been always the 
same that it is at this day. It never, at any rate, has been a 
vmcido mairmonU^ but always only a memd ei ihoro. 

In 1548, in the beginning of the reign of Edward YL, on 
occasion of the Marquis of Northampton, tlie brother of Queen 
Catharine Parr, soddng to marry again after having got a divorce 
from his first wife in the ecclesiastical court, a commission was 
issued by the Crown to Archbishop Cranmer and other prelates 
and civilians directing them to inquire whether such second rncur* 
nage in the lifetime of the divorced wife would be agreeable to 
the word of God. ***Thi8 being a new case, and of great import- 
ance," says Burnet, " Cranmer resolved to examine it with his 
Qocdinary diligence, and searched into the opinions of the Fathers 
and Doctors so copiously that his collections about it grew veA» 
a lai|ge book» the original whereof I have peruaed," * Of these 

• JS%8t, cf BrformOtiQn. 
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eollfictioiiB Burnet gives an abstract ; and it appears that Oraniner 
was inclined to allow the re-marriage in the case of the innocent 
party. Northampton, who had actuallj taken to himself a new 
wife, was in the first instance parted from her till the question 
should haye been looked into ; but "in the end/* says Burnet, 
" sentence was given aUowing the second marriage in that case ; 
and by consequence confirming the Marquis of Northampton's 
marriage to his second wife, who, upon that, was suffered to 
cohabit with him. Yet four years after he was advised to have a 
special act of Parliament for confirming this sentence." Against 
this act, which was passed in 1552, the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Norwich, and the Earl of Derby and Lord Stourton, protested. The 
same year the BefamuUio Legum^ drawn up principally by Cranmer, 
and revised and approved by a commission of eight bishops, eight 
other divines, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers, proposed 
that the innocent party, in the case of a divorce for adultery, 
should be allowed to marry again ; but this scheme of reform 
never was sanctioned either by civil or ecclesiastical authority. 
The utmost, therefore, that can be said is, that the side of the 
Church which was in the ascendant in the reign of King Edward 
was in favour of divorce a vinculo in the case of adultery. And 
afterwards, no doubt, such continued to be the general feeling of 
the Puritanical or Low Church party. But that party never was 
in the ascendant while Elizabeth occupied the throne ; and, at 
all events, no change of the old law in regard to this matter was 
ever made either by the Church or the State. 

The remarkable misconception, however, is that which is enter- 
tained in regard to what is called Foljambe's or Fuljambe's case. 

In the first place it is difficult to understand how the decision 
of that case should by possibility have had the effect attributed 
to it. Of course when the decision is spoken of as having been 
that of the Archbishop, whether Bancroft or Whitgift, the con- 
stitution of the Court of Star Chamber is entirely misconceived. 
The Archbishop neither sat alone nor presided in that Court. 
But surely no judgment of the Star Chamber, which was a court 
established for the punishment of riots, conspiracies, slanders, 
and other offences against the public peace, having among its 
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I members only two Judges of the courts of common law, ever 

I could determine such a question as it is supposed to haye in this 

instance set at rest, 
g At any rate, it may be confidently afBirmed that nobody at the 

|. time imagined the point to have been settled by the judgment 

in Eoljambe's case. There is the clearest evidence, in particular, 
r that neither Whitgift nor Bancroft had any such understanding. 

A work entitled " Of Divorce for Adultery and Marrying 
^ Again ; that there is no sufficient warrant so to do," was pub- 

lished by an eminent clergyman, the Eev. Edmund Bunny, B.D., 
at Oxford, in 1610. It had, however, been written some years 
before ; the Preface is dated December 1695. Foljambe's case, 
therefore, which was before the Star Chamber in February 1602, 
occurred about the middle of the interval extending between the 
preparation of Bunny's work and its publication. The following 
extract from the author's Dedication to Archbishop Bancroft, 
dated Oxford, July 3rd, 1610, is conclusive in proof that such a 
notion as that the judgment in that case had settled the question 
which is the subject of the work had never entered the head either 
of Bancroft or of Whitgift, any more than his own :-^ 

" Tour Grace's immediate predecessor [that is, Whitgift] had 
this treatise in his hands a good while together many years 
since ; and to be his, if it should stand with his Grace's pleasure ; 
and afterward, when he saw his time, approved of the publishing 
of it, and so to do at mine own discretion. Which, notwith* 
standing, (by occasion,) I thought not so good then presently to 
do as to await a further opportunity whiAi then began to offer 
itself unto me. In the mean season it hath pleased God to take 
him off from his labours and travails here, and thus otherwise 
to furnish the room that he had. In which alteration, besides 
that no way I have any cause to vary, I may not deny but that 
now I find juster cause so to proceed than I had in the 
other before. 

" In the present matter, besides, it is very plain that there is 
some question of it ; and then are such treatises as are thereof 
in bounden duty to await the censure of such other approved 
judgments as to whom in such case it doth appertain. Wherein, 
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it having bitiMrto oideify fffMaeded to tlutk whaeimto it i 
alraady, it wm meetest so to imah the eomae likewise ; sad. so 
actually to acknowledge, that, arising here and hence proooedni^, 
it was most to sabmit itself onto and to await yonr Gnne's 



** It may be also that, eifen m godly policy, by our 
it will be thought meet to take some &rtiier <nder to pre v ent tiw 
evil that so free a passage of that other course may seem to 
threaten ; and then, the better opportunity that God hath givca 
yoor Grace to sodi purpose, the less could I in any dukf or 
reason have turned aside to any other." 

It is plain that this never could have been wntten in 1610, 
above all never could have been addressed to the Arehbishep, by 
any intelligent man, if the question had been finally settled, as is 
commonly assumed, eight years before. The Dedieation, it may 
be added, has all the appearsnoe of having been written with the 
Archbishop's knowledge and pennission. 

Bunny nowhere mentions Foyambe's caee. Neither is it 
noticed by the Earl of Devtmshire in his Apolo^ for his 
marriage written in 1606. Another work upon the same aub-> 
ject was printed in 1673 : — " The esse of Divorce and Be- 
mamage thereupon Discussed ; By a Beverend Frdate of the 
Church of England and a Ptrrate Gentleman." This little 
volume consists of three treatises ; the first, by Sir Chaxks 
Wolseley, in defence of the right of remarriage; the seccMid^ 
entitled Animadcemom on that argument, and stated to be by a 
recently deceased BisKop ; the third, a reply to the Jnimai^ 
veniona by Woiseky. ibljambe's case is never quoted or refecrai 
to on either side. Nor does it appear to have ever been refeired 
to in the course of the discussions which took pkce two or three 
years before this in parliament on the bill for dissolving the 
marriage of Lord Boos and allowing him to marry again, wbieh 
was passed in 1670. The bill v^as opposed by all the Bishops, 
except only Cosins of Durham and Wilkins of Chester ; and 
Coans's " Argument proving that Adultery works a Dissolution 
of the Marriage," being the substance of several speeches which 
he had addressed to the House, has been published from notei 
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in Ills own baadwriimg.* It is entiidy aknt about Fdljimbe'i 
case. Nor is there a trace of that case having been once mour* 
Honed in the discussions that took pkce in both Houses of 
Parliament on the several bills for granting a like rdief and liberty 
to the Duke of Norfolk, which were brought in in 1691, 1692, 
and 1700. Burnet, indeed, in his narrative of this affair expressly 
states that frcnn the proposed B^fomuUio Leffvm in King 
Edward's time, when " anile was laid down allowing of a second 
marriage upon a divorce for adultery " (which, howerver, had 
never been made law), nothing had been done — *' the matter 
had lain asleep *' — ^for above a century, or till the case of Lord 
Boos was brought forward, f 

The Eegtsters of the Court of Star Chamber, — the sentences, 
decrees, and acts of which court. Sir Edward Coke states, were 
** engrossed in a fair book, with the names of the Lords and 
others of the King's Council and Justices that were present and 
gave their voices" (4 Inat, 68), — are not now to be found, and 
are supposed to have been destroyed on the suppression of the 
Court in 1640. But many of the depositions and other papers 
in the several cases that came before the Court are preserved 
in the Chapter House ; and among them are the depositions taken 
in this case of Eoljambe, properly the Case of Rye v. JMfaimbe. 

From these it appears that the case came before the court iu 
Februaiy 1602, and that the defendant, Hercules Fuljambe, 
Esq., instead of having divorced his wife, had been divorced 
for his own adultery, not from one wife, but from two previous 
wives, who were both alive when he married a third, Sarah 
Poge, a widow with children, the daughter of the plaintiff, or 
complainant, Edward Bye, of Misterton, in the county of Not- 
tingham. Several of the persons interrogated by the Court had 
been alleged to have been active in persuading Mrs. Poge to this 
marriage, and to have declared that no Christian could hold 
it illegal; though they deny the charge, it is probable enough 
that they had so acted ; the notion imputed to them was the 
more popular doctrine ; it was, of course, at any rate that which 

• SktU Triah, Xllh 1332—1338. + <hm Time, IL 126. 
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Foljambe himself professed to hold. But the legality of liis 
maniage was not the question at issue. The complaint whii^ 
he was called upon to answer was, that he had in right of Sarah 
Foge, whom he called his wife, seized the manor-house, &c. of 
Misterton held by lease from the Chapter of York, and had bj 
force kept out Bye, who maintained that he was the lessee, not 
bis daughter, as Fuyambe asserted. The wrong with whidi he 
was charged was this illegal exclusion of the rightful tenant, and 
the riot or disturbance which he had thus excited. That alone 
was the charge upon which the Court could give judgment ; 
although it is likely enough that, in so aggrayated a case, the 
illegality of the defendant's pretended marriage with the daughter 
of the complainant, his only plea, may have been strongly pointed 
out and denounced. But it may be safely affirmed that ^o dif- 
ferent doctrine upon that point had ever been held or counte- 
nanced by the English law. To quote this case, therefore, as 
settling the question, or establishing anything new, is absurd ; 
and almost equally so whether the decision be taken to have been 
that of the Archbishop (as seems to be not an uncommon notion), 
or that of the Court of Star Chamber. No judgment of either 
the one or the other upon such a question could have carried 
with it any authority whatever. 

There is no doubt, however, that at this time the remarriage, 
in the lifetime of the former wife or husband, of a person who had 
obtained a divorce was not uncommon. And for a very obvious 
reason. Although such remarriage was illegal, or null and void, 
it was not illegal in the sense of being a crime or violation of the 
law. If punishable at all, it was only by sentence of the eccle- 
siastical court. Bunny, as he tells us in his Preface, had been 
first moved to take up the subject by what he describes as "the 
liberty that in these our days many do take, of divorcing their 
wives for adultery and marrying of others." In an Advertisement 
to the Reader prefixed to his treatise he thus states the parti- 
cular case which had set him upon the writing of it ; — " A 
gentleman of those parts wherein most I reside, having such a 
purpose with him, and having already gotten into a little paper- 
book of his the hands of sundry of the preachers of those parts. 
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eame to me also therewith, and desired my hand likewise ; his 
ease there being, that, for adultery by his wife committed, he 
might sue the divorce and marry again. His request I denied." 
He adds ; — " There had been a few years before of one family 
(but indeed one of the greatest in those parts), or thereunto 
appertaining, about four several persons, and those of some note 
besides, who had then so gotten a divorce, and were married 
again. And, besides those (who, it may be, had elsewhere mo 
fellows also than that heady course any way deserved), another 
there was, of more special reckoning than they, who so got 
divorce against his wife also and married another." 

This appears to have been written in 1695. If the practice 
was in any degree checked in the course of the next ten or fifteen 
years, it was not by the judgment of the Star Chamber in Fol- 
jambe's case in the List year of Elizabeth, but by certain measures 
of a legislative character that were adopted in the following 
year, the first of James. Ke-marrying in the lifetime of a former 
husband or wife was then for the first time made a felony by the 
statute 1 Jac. I. c. 11. Still, however, it was provided that 
this act should not extend " to any person or persons that are 
or shall be at the time of such marriage divorced by any sentence 
had or hereafter to be had in the ecclesiastical court."* But the 

* Yet the effect of this exception was at first diluted. In Easter 
Term 1636, the wife of one Porter was indicted on the statute in the Court 
of King's Bench, for that in the lifetime of Porter she had feloniously 
espoused one Rooks. She pleaded a divorce in the ecclesiastical court 
from Porter, and claimed the benefit of the excepting clause. << But,*' 
says Sir George Croke^ (3 Rep. 461), *^ the Court much doubted whether 
she were within that proviso. And, if this should be suffered, many 
would be divorced upon such pretence, and instantly marry again, whereby 
many inconveniencies would ensue. Whereupon she was advised not to 
insist upon the law, but to procure a pardon to avoid the danger ; for it 
was clearly agreed by all the civilians and others that this second marriage 
was unlawful, and that she might be in danger to be adjudged a felon by 
this statute;* 

It is dear, by the bye, from the manner in which this ease was ai^ed 
at the bar, that nobody then dreamed of the effect that has since been 
attributed to the judgment in Foljambe*s case. To the argument of the 

£ B 
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same year the followmg Canon (the 107th) was enacted by royal 
authority : — " In all sentences pronounced only for divorce and 
separation d thoro et meMdy there shall be a caution and restraint 
inserted in the act of the said sentence, that the parties so 
separated shaU live chastely and continently ; neither shall they 
during each other's life contract matrimony with other person. 
And, for the better observation of this last clause, the said 
sentence of divorce shall not be pronounced until the party or 
parties requiring the same have given good and sufficient caution 
and security into the Court that they will not any way break or 
transgress the said restraint or prohibition." Another new 
Canon (the 105th) had at the same time strictly charged and 
eigoined *' that, in all proceedings to divorce, . . . credit be not 
given to the sole confession of the parties themselves, howsoever 
taken upon oath, either within or without the Court." And 
another (the 108th) had declared that, if any Judge giving 
sentence of divorce or separation should not fiilly keep and 
observe the premises, he should be susjiended by the Archbishop 
or Bishop for a year ; and the sentence should be void to all 
intents and purposes. 

This, then, was the state of the law when Lord and Lady Eich 
managed to get divorced from one another, on the sole confession, 
as is asserted, of the lady, and when one of the parties, if not 
both, married again in the lifetime of the other. Such were the 
legal doctrines and prohibitions in the face of which Laud 
solemnized the marriage of Lady Eich with his patron the Earl 
of Devonshire. The marriage was not an act which subjected 
any of the parties concerned in it to punishment ; but, besides 

counsel for the prosecution, that the divorce had been only a separation 
from bed and board, Holboum and Grimstone for the defendant answered, 
that, although in former times it was questioned whether parties divorced 
for adultery might marry again in the lifetime of each other, yet now it 
was made clear by the Ccmons that they might not. The divorce in the 
present case had been for cruelty ; but it was not, and could not be, 
argued that that made any diJBference as to the pomt in dispute. Latterly 
it was admitted by the Courts that a divOTce h mensd et thoro did come 
within the excepting clause of the statute. 
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being especially opposed to the principles of that side of the 
Church to which Laud belonged, it was clearly null and void in 
law, and it was also in direct violation of the canon. 

If, however, we may rely upon the authority of Bishop Gosins, 
there were other instances of marriages of the same kind after this. 
'* We have examples of such marriages/' he is stated to have 
observed in arguing the case of Lord Boos, " in Henry IV. of 
France and Henry VIII. of England, Lord Montjoy, Lord Kich 
Bishop Thomborough, and divers others." Dr. John Thorn- 
borough, who had been chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, was 
successively Bishop of Limerick, Bristol, and Worcester, and 
died in 1641. 
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